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CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER XII. 

Xhs roads of Mexico are either carried along 
the central table land itself, from Oaxaca to 
Santa Fe, or they lead from the table land to- 
wards the coasts. The former are for carrying 
on a communication between the towns on the 
ridge of the mountains, in the coldest and most 
populous region of the kingdom; and the latter 
ax'e destined for foreign commerce, and the 
relations which subsist between the interior and 
the ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco; besides 
facilitating an exchange between the produc-- 
tions of the mountains and the burning plains of 
the coast. The roads of the table land running 
frona the S.S.E. to the N.N.W., which from the 
toiaX configuration of the country, we might call 
hnffitudinal, are very easily kept up. We shall 
not repeat in this place what we have already 
stated^ in the preceding chapter^i relative to 
the extent and continuity of the high plains of 
Anahuac, where we find neither crevice nor 

* lalroducrion and ohmptefn III and VIII. 
TC(L. IV. B 



2 POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE [book t, 

ravin, and to the progressive fall of the table 
land from 2500 to 800 metres* of absolute 
height. Carriages may. jjm^fropi Mexico to 
Santa Fe, in jEtutieKtent vrV^^'^^cceeds the length 
which tfie ck^il of 'the Alps would have if it was 
•*. ;/•. p^oltyrfgeâ without interruption from Geneva to 
the shores of the Black Sea. In fact, the cen- 
tral table lahdis travelled in four wheel car- 
riages in all directions, from the capital to 
Guanaxnato, Durango, Chihuahua, Valladblid, 
Guadalaxara, and Perote; but in the present 
bad state of the roads, waggons are not esta- 
blished for the conveyance' of goods. They 
give the preference to the employment of beasts 
of burden; and thousands of horses and naiiies 
cbvérinlong files (reçwo^) the roads of Mexico. 
A considerable number of Mestizoes ajid Indians 
are employed to conduct these caravans. Pre- 
ferring a wandering life to every sort of seden- 
tary occupation, they pass the night in the open 
air, or in sheds, (tambos, or casc^ de commune 
dad) which are constructed in the. middle of the 
villages for the convenience of travellers. The 
mules feed at liberty in the Savannahs; but 
when the great droughts have parched up tiie 
grass, they feed them on maize either in herb, 
(zacate) or in grain/ 

The roads which lead from the interior tabl« 
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ara ihe«oH 4i^»lt, jwd ^ dw^y iclft5*we> 1ft» 
^l;teirtkm 'p£og[Qy^bim^ -Ttfe .rôwlq »ftPW 

Zaoatepa^k to ^Nr^w iSaotend*, fccflft^^^a^t 
IfOLam lA SiKA Biasi frpm ¥«ihu(loH4teifbe M<^^ 
x>f Coliwa» immI ftofl» Durtogà lé JISa^Eilgili 
pasfiiingr b(f the ;ire$tem ]^£9bc4i i^rikaf^Hm 
Madre, belKWgr ^9^ to this di»9s.: Slll^' t9^ ^ 
which t]^; , c^pif^ ïcarcieg <m » .Q0fimi4ffi$9l¥S^ 
with thô jwrte H>f: Acapidw aacJl^ei*^ QxWFf^l^ 
Dahirfijlf. 14^ «mbs* fi^^ewted* ?. Th^,iirf|uej.rrtf 

the ff,e§^È(^ftkf^j^^ of the ^f ieftltwul |«Q^li«h 

4<Htai ii?Wi of .8gft maiiws itf rtfewfiP pffl,«*ilu«Vft- 
The^ :tre»siiir€^.pa^»i9^f r?^^rq9^ .iviWfc irpw»' 
>i^g ih9<t of Aiwifl ^, the J|pio^g{^L# ^ftu^i/Sfft- 
thard., Fi?wi;*b0^illag)8,Qf V^s^ tO: VJRnQgï»» 

fkfft^ot, f>y ,wbi«il» the g9f>ikul^mi^i»^\^if9m- 
■ ;. ]Th^ fi:Âitt<(tuNiP ^<wi\thi» Ift^lii^ii^: J^mds 

Acapalco, It is carried aloDg^ a less rapid slope 
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4 PmttfncJÀL ESSAY* ON; THE [book v 

I 

c^'^e Cknrdilleràsy'thaii the road leading from 

iSxé eâi]^al^to Vera Cruz. Th^ j^ightest glance 

itfMthe pkysik^al «ectiQns.iiKjk&e a^Hts accompany- 

inf 'thit( W<:(rk;\Wl;sAffîGé to 'prove the ^justice of 

tttîfil-afl^rtW; In the European roflidy a$ we 

.^:»y\ 'liKv% aftreidy observed*, we renmin from the 

tiftiiéy'ol Mexico to bfeyond Perote, on the cen- 

tp'al^ak^ at an elevation of 2800 metresf^above 

Ûiie'lè^l of 'the ocean; and frcHn that village vi^e 

^8ëèild'<With extreme rapidity to -the ' ravin of 

the I^tità del Rio, to the west of^ Rincotiada. On 

toe other • hand- on tjie road from^ Âbapulco, 

wlÂeh We' déf9Îgnat(e by the name of thé Asiatic 

'Roàd^ ^ the del^cetijk te^^ins at* a distance of eight 

'l^g^hes' frOÉhf M»3tifeo; on the southern slope 6f 

•the batoMti ttlWiiitain of Gttrfrda. With the 

é^^ifeptiiôli *of that part which pa^es through the 

-iéïkêl et Ouchilaqia^y 'it might be- easy to render 

^tfiis' road fit fcn^ carriages without any great ex* 

'^iboteie 6{ labour^ It is broitd and kept in toléra- 

Itty gloOd oirder itffm Aica^ukotb title table land 

^olf - Cfailpahzingo ; but it becomes narrow and - 

^eiscffemèly bad in ddvandng towai^ the capi- 

^ttl| «^^itïlly from Guernavëca té Guehilaque, 

and from thence to the summit of the hig|i 

^aiUtinitaiti* i^alled^ fa- Cruz del Marques. -The 

otiftë^fiâ^s which «i<e^'^ihe greatest obstacles to 



^ * Vol, I. p. 58. 
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conmiumcatibn, betweeh the capital ; fold ddie 
port of AcapulcOy arise from the sudklèn s#dti9f 
the waters of two rivers, %he Papagallo and ïhe 
Rio de Mescala. Thèse •torrents, wfaifk :.in 
times of drought are not more than 60 metres 'éii 
breadth*, are from 250 to/ 300 1 in the r^iny 
season. At this period of the great swèllsy tlte 
hods are frequently stopt for seven or eight days 
on the banks of the Papagallo, which the mule* 
teers dare not attempt to ford. I have i^Ul 
seen thé remains of pillars constructed of enor» 
mous hewn stcmes, which the current had carried 
away before the arches were completed. A 
project was entertained in 1803, for making a 
new endeavour to throw à large stone bridge 
over the Rio Papagallo; and the governmenl 
destined nearly half a million of francs | for this 
undertakings which wcmld have been of so great 
impoilance to the conunerce of Mexico with 
the Philippine Islands. The Rio de Mescala, 
which takes the name of Rio de Zaeatulà 
ther tothe west, is iùmé$t £à dangerous t^ 
Papagallo» . I 'paased it oti a^raft formed accord- 
ing to the old Mexican custom of the dried 
fruits of the gourd, oa which reeds are fisétened 
together; the raft is directed by two Indians, 
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t From 820^^ 9M feet. Trans. 
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irito iimppint |i widi liie «tie hand^ and swim 
MdLdie iithér« 

<}.TllBi€onâtraotiôn and «mbelKshment of a ne\tr 
niadï^dm Mexico to the port of T%ra Cnir, 
have Iktteiiy bedôme the object of the soltcitiidô 
of'.govahment. A fortunate rivabhip is dis; 
plteyed*thetweén the new council of commerce 
èstdblifehed at Vera Cmt, nnder the name of 
r9ài triimnài dd eousuladù^ and the oid conm-' 
#Hfo of the capital ; aild the latter is gradaally 
l^psginmng to shake ofF^liie inactivity with whidi 
it . has so long been accused. The merchants 
tff MexidOy having constructed àt their éxpenoe 
an .êitcellent etaiuseway along the heights of 
Vpangillo a&d ias Gru^es^ which separate fiie 
bacon of Tolucà from that of Meaiiso, wish the 
netir r6a;$ of Ytffa CErtit to pasB throngk Orizaba; 
iwhi)^ the merchants of Yéra Cruz vi^o have 
èDrantry hi»ti!ies at Kalafa, and ^ha maintain 
Htmifarbiiis comiherciaSi relâtîoAs wità that town, 
iaàA (hat the new «làrf iag» knuI ^coMmo tssm- 
tatty) sfaonid go by Verote «End Xidapâ. After 
a dmassiimiof wveo^al yeai»*^, tbb codêmhuip inf 
Veita Cbmz f^rofittd- fay die -dfrii^ of the vûse- 
ray, 9bn Jdttef dfé>1ftrîrî||(ai:n)tt^ whb deelaored 
hômtelf in favàut df 4àë toaà by «Xaiafa ji3 o( 
the greatest utility, and who gave the direction 
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4i£it to M. Garcia Coude ^ witivé «àà int^lî^ 
>gent engîiieer. 

Tke^dd road from Mexico to Xftlapa abd 
y«ca Crvaa, passed alongf the eleyated pkiitui ctf 
Apa, without touching the g^eat town of PftèWa 
• de iof Angeles; and this is the road éederlJbèd 
fay the Abbe Chappe in his journey to Caliifoiv 
nia, * in which that philosopher dèteimiûèd 
sereral points by barometrical measuretnehte *. 
The indigenous merchandizes and predûcftioBs 
were dien conveyed from Mexico to Pei*ote and 
Xalapa, by the dike which separates the lakes t>f 
Tesscuco and San Chrislobal; by Totokitigo 
and Teotihuacan; and by the old field of bàittle 
of Otomba, the Inn of Irdo, Apa, JPiedras Né- 
gras, S. Diego, Hongito, Vireyes and Tepèya- 
çualciK They reckoned by this rdad, 43 leagues 
from Meip:ico to Perotei and 74 frMii Meitico to 
Vera Cruis. At that period, and even till 1796, 
two days were taken to go from the caf^tal to 
Puebla, making a large cireaH te'waf ds the 
north west by Otumba and Irolo, hue inclining 
from the&ce to the sou^ east by Pocueloil, 
Timibaca;retd6, imd Sa» Martin. At last, under 
aie vieeroyship of the Mar^s de Brànciforté, 
a new and very short road Was evened by the 
¥enta do Chako, the sttiafi chain ef j^phyrfttc 
Mountains of Cordova, TëMàélucoé, and Oeo»- 

* Yoyogc deCkapfe^ j^id^U fut M. 4é Caièhi, {k HI7. 
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lati. Th^ advantages of these more direct com- 
munications between the capital, thé city of 
Fioeblay and the forti-ess of Perote will be easily 
discovered by examining my atlas of New 
Spain. 

The new road from Mexico to Puebla pos- 
jsesfes still the inconsiderable difficulty of the 
passage of the mountains, which separate the 
basin of Tenochtitlan from that of Cholula. 
The table land which extends from the foot of 
the volcanoes of Mexico to the mountains of 
Orizaba and the Coffire, is a level plain, and 
covered with sand, fragments of pearled rock, 
and saline efflorescences. The road from 
Puebla to Vera Cruz, passes through Cocosingo, 
Acaxete and Perote. We imagine we are 
travelling over a surface levelled from being long 
covered with water. When these plains are 
heated by the solar rays, they exhibit, at the 
height of the passage of Saint Bernard, the 
same phenomena of suspension and extraordi- 
nary refraction, which we generally observe 
only in the neighbourhood of the ocean. 

The magnificent road constructing by order 
of the amsulado of Vera Cruz, from Perote to 
that city, will rival those of the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis. It is broad, solid, and of a very 
gentle fall. They have not followed the 
tract of the old road, which was narrow and 
paved with basaltic porphyry» and which ap* 
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pears to have been construcfed towards 1^ 
middle of the eighteenth century. The rapid 
ascents 'have been carefully avoided; and the 
charge which is brought against the engineer^ 
of lengthening too much the road^ will be dropt 
when wheel carriages shall be substituted to 
the carriage of goods on the backs of mules. 
The construction of this road will probably cost 
more than 15 millions of francs^; but we hope 
that so beautiful and useful a work will nqt 
suffer any interruption. It is an object of the 
highest importance, - for those parts of Mexico 
the most remote from the capital, and the port 
of Vera Cruz; for when the road shall be com- 
pleted^ the price of iron, mercury, spirituous 
liquors» paper, and all the other commodities of 
Eui*ope, will experience a sensible fall in price; 
the Mexican flour which has hitherto been 
dearer at the Havannah than the flour of Phila^ 
delphia, will be naturally preferred to the latter; 
the exportation of the sugars and hides of the 
country will be more considerable; and the 
transportation of goods on waggons will requii*e 
a miuch smaller number of mules and horses 
than are now employed. These changes will 
produce a double effect on subsiateqce; and the 
scarcities which have almost periodically hi- 
therto desdiated Mexico will, be more rare, not 

• j(600,lppOSlerlmg. Tram. 
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mly hecwBoe the comun^ioh ^ maize vhH 
'%6 less, liut because the agfrioQftarînt, stimulated 
hy the hope of selling his âour at Vera Cnaz, 
WiH lay out more of his groànd in the oultfva- 
'tien of "wheat. 

'^ During my stay at Xalapa in the month of 
Februaiy, 1«04, the new road constructed mider 
^e dif eetion of Devi Garcia Conde, had been 
eDmmenced on those points wQiich presented the 
greatest difficulties, namely, the ravin called 
libe Phm dd Rio, and the Cuesta del Solchêdo. 
They intend to place columns of porphyry along 
-the road, for the purpose of indicating both &e 
distances, and the elevatieii of the surface above 
tihte level of the ocean. These inscriptions, 
which are no where to be miet with in Europe, 
will be particularly interesting to a traveller, 
%ho is climbing the eastern ascent of the Cor- 
dillera: they will quiet his mind by announcing 
to him that he is approaching that fortunate 
and elevated region, in which the soourges of 
Sfoeft vondtinfff and yellow lever are no longer 
to be dreaded. 

The old road of Xaiapa leads from Rinco- 
iiada eastwards, by the old Yet9L Cruz vulgarly 
^tnÔté kt Antytm. After passing below this 
village, the river of the same name, nearly 
200 metres^ in breadth, wefoUow tibe coast hy 
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FUnta €k)iida and Yêrgsra/ or^îlfiftië«tîdeisiiighy 
wfe take 4ihe. road of 'bt > MangA dff^Clavo,' ifviiiiÛi 
does net reféin <lie ilda^st till^thenf^erj; fOfiJtS 
Yerli: /£niz. ^ ' * it' w^d. be; adt^i^j^lsous: .to *;toB- 
stiQct ' a bridge' * (lv»er) .the Rkrl ide* 4ti Aoti^èer, 
near la YeHtiHa, kh^^b the heà ùfÀhe^éivit à» 
0Êk\y W7 ïBiAers* m hreHdih^ ^hyi wbbditnmeti 
thé Xalapa road nwild be sfaoïrteBéd more'tlM» 
mx teag^iies, and ; without Jtouehifig: v t>ld .. rVelIt 
CtiKi^it trotild leid imniediatdi^ from the ÏHftli 
diél fiôd, by tiie l^id]^ of 'la Yenti^a, Pajso ik 
Orejàs^ 6ieiiega de Oieeuatlat'^iHid Loma <l€râw 
J^ââ'to Tcfra Cnu&«:uTlik e&imgfenii so Bmph 
the «ère desimfoki, m ît^isi theifoor^iey ftmti 
BneeM'tD the eeok^ >crhîchi Ib tfaelviost daagâf- 
^fùÊtùûïe health^ (if< tXe %i)iittb9^tiits of thej \»- 
terîor*(tf M^Kic<s «rhen t^y îieitèeaS froin;:4àie 
table ImbA iÂ Perate; «sçidithe l^ëij^teéf Xaht^. 
The soffdèatmgï^heat^iv^ioh ^r^aîls;» that atid 
^uid naked pkin^ hak a po^mrftd effeel on iiniîr 
vîdfMils wliose meivims «ystemrihas never Jheeii 
accustomed to such a videiKl iMUiilMa. ^ li^he 
beat, added to die : fats^^ of the jowfne^ 'dis- 
"posés <he orgwti more ^as% stp'ireeaite tiie deb- 
terious : nnasmata /Ofl^ the jeilow 'fiêye^^^And1âle 
MvôjgieB of thal^ yfgrtileatfial ^unillidyr %fiiikJbd^ 
j^étftlif dimnishêd! ^ i4;behrf<|e^ i >by.' iktntéiiukg 
tinwl pmi ef libiiroadt ^âsk'xi-oiBesbifaBrarîd 
plains of the sea coast. 

^♦350 feet Trans. 
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The foêà trùta Mexico to Yen Cruz, by 
Orizaba is the kart freqaented: it panes by 
ffc^Mdaca, San Andres, Orizaba, Cordoba, and 
dotasda.: The: group of p oii Ayrit ic momitaiiis 
wUch conftai&.the nmunils of the Kc d'Orizaba 
and the Ccifire de Perote, prevent the «oigineer 
^om tracing in astraig^ line, the road firom the 
^capital. to the port of Vera Croz. On the 
Xalapa road,^ we tnm the great monntain of 
the Cofire on the north; and on the Orizaba 
a^d Cordova road, we torn the Pic d'Orizaba 
'On its soothem slope. One of these roads de- 
i^riates to the north, and the other to the south; 
but the greatest deviation is that by Orizaba. 
•This last road would be conriderably abridged, 
if, instead of going to Vera Cruz by Cotasda 
and thé Tenta de Xams^pa, they were to pass 
through the hilly country, known by the name 
of the Sierra de Atogfoque. According to an 
estimate of the Reffidares of the Villa de Cor- 
dova, the construction of this new road would 
cost 1,416,800 piastres *. 

The principal objects of the interior com- 
merce of New Spain are, 1st. The productions 
and goods imported or exported at the two 
ports of YeraCmz and Ac^p^ilco, of which we 
shall afterwards speak; 2d. the exchange which 
is carried on between the different provinces, 

• 499tr^» SterUog. 
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arid particular! J between Mexico/ properly so 
céJÛLéà^'^tïdihé Pr&vi$una9 Internas, âd. Se^ 
vera! productionisi of Peru, Quito> a,Dd Guatimala, 
which are conveyed through thet country to he 
exported at Vera Craz for Europe. Were it 
not for the great consumption of commodities 
in the' mines, the intwior commerce could 
hot have any great activity between provinces 
which enjoy in a great measure tibe same cli? 
inate, and which conseq«iently possess the sam^ 
productions. ' The elevation of the soil ^ves 
the sointhera regimis of ^ Mexico, that middle 
temperature which is necessary for the cultiva- 
ti<^ of European plants. We have already 
stated, that the ^ same latitude produces the bar* 
nana, jkhe appl^ the sugar, cane, and wheat, tjbi^ 
manioc, and the potatoe. : The nutritive gra* 
mtna which vegetate among the ices of Norway 
and Siberia, cover the Mexican fields of the 
torrid zone. Hence, the provinces situated 
«mder 'the l?"" andrSO^ of latitude, . very iseldpw 
irequire the ikmr of New Biscay. Foctuna;te\y;^ 
ther cultiva^on of maize, animates the interim 
commerce,, ' mMh mol'e thaia the cerM)ia . 9f 
Eurape. Aa.it sdUicm happens that the luai^e 
hatv^ is «equally good over à ilargo extent. 9^ 
.gronid, /one . part, of M«xico is in want^whi^ 
awthér nhmmd» lirtth* it» aad the priofii oSjUiifi 
fan^iffa differs in two neighbai||(iiu; intendancies 
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fceqacitly fro» » I» 2a fanw tiiBiiiiin»> Tbe 
fftnnwrce if iwMir km émI of y Ml inqpKt^ 
aétt to Ike ^oimittsdr Gndbkon, ToOb. 
Mki, fiiMTWl% UaiiM, SoA LiûPtaliitt, 
Y»a Groz^ PocUo, ondOaKac»» 

TlHosMids of mdoi onimoff e^trj 
frno CUhHÉM oi»4 I>«Mg^ te ^ 
cofTf bcwko bon of aSiFor» Jûdos^ telkm 
wine of PaMo M Xortr^ Md^Hpiar; wm 

tekoioreluemwooilmdbtkLof Hi 
of Ptaobk wmi QooMkMi^ goofc 
a&d tiie Hi1ifi|Bhio Tdowb» ima^.ttm^ aii4 
neroDy» We liave ofewrcd ù qprokôig of 
Ae oMUMmicaÉîoii bciwoon iIhi coodts of Ibo 
Sootk Sea ud AHontir Ocoob» IIoI II^ ialro- 
Amtuoa of cameb iroaM bo exceedbai^ «le* 
M in Mexioo. The tefeào loBik over whiaA 
tlie great roods po» are aol aoiieKHitfy ^ynted 
inr aie eoU-to be prejudieioà to tbeoe aniniak; 
«Ml tliey mambà séSkr leaî Aan bones, aod 
«MleofioM tfaeanéitj of Cko om), oiiétbei«Mt 
^ troMr âbd postooa^to arlneitrtbe boasts^ 
W»é0a aro ea^pooid to tbo «niA of 0knamsamÈOy 
"^fééÊKÊIfin :die dtoêrt bjr ii^bkèr Ncfv^^fiÎMaqr 
Ifr iepatatod ftom l^oar Mexio^ Cboa^ 
irMA wow .^oiiB oood «hâpoo^ofen feay afikr 

^dMractani;oC 4be - "îenupi 

1^ iMM|]Mtfdi>Mta PéfV^ 



^ «ce voLU p, 445. ^ 

+ GofcAuf». T. i. p. sas. 
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0|t tibe .]|^tb ^^ntWQ^ by JuHtt cb' Reihagia'i a 
!]|&îl{^a(^an ; but îjli^ippeW» that they did mI 
pinp.^i#3al# tbero. I Be«idai the gpoveriteictifc id 
th^è l^bsMt^vii^; times . was not fi»¥mlrab{e ià 
^ intlPûd^l^ien of these uselul «mùnab^t but 
yielded to the instances of the conqjuberwi^ 
{em(f9iMi^l¥lor4s} /who pretended; that the mtd- 
ti]^lic^JMi o( kMfiU of blufde&r prevented the» 
iQwpf hMHig 4Mrt the^ 0Ait¥es to tmvettedts Mui 
meri^Lil||% £(Mr the put[{ioie of carrying: poro^ 
vi^OflB w4 commodities in the interior of the 
ooiiatity. - . i ', - 

In , tifiN» of war, ^vfaaat the ^ nayigationr ixHinidf 
Cape , »Iiofnn is attended /fvitk danger,, a ^ great 
paetf^pf .:the: ^i thouMnd bads* (osrj^j^ of 
coooa^ T^nm^ly ;{^^po;rted fixmi tiie port «I 
Q)«9f ^itpiUii . p^sâies ^ ^uroagh tbë IstihittiMr èf 
Pa<M«a9^ 9Ad iMiesiop^' The ^xpanee o{cm># 
riage from ^MfQ^lcx^ to V^ra Gmns rgeneratiy 
aioAlintft^to twio- piiP^sire^t P^i^ eargOf 9nà tko 
pit9istr#4kf^§' > k ^^ fto . thip Mad . "trhctieTcr thé 
C€»ç4W 9C ^^ys^tt costs at the ..HavtMUifllt 
m/^& ^l^fli:90; pif^osl f& f9iï0gsui The prM 
of the pnrc]wMK)A the coaji^af Q«iito>iir ginm[ 
XdHUffu ^V^ ^WK ^9 ftvi^t piasfiar^î; th^^pnd^; at 

* On» of these cargos contains 81 lib. ; a^d fijfhn^ 
weighs 110 lb. Castillewaiihk ''- ' 

t 88.5d. Tram ■ ■ -' "'■'- '-^-•-■^ 1 

X £B^ Trans. ......i.-Vr. ;.. % 

S Rroa IQs. lOdL to £1 Is. Tnmf. 



* ■• ■* -. 
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which it iells at Cadiz varies from 35 to 35 
piastres^;, and notwithstaiidmg the extreme 
l^gth of the navigation round Cape Horn, thci 
freight from Guayaqnil to Spain does not 
enceed from seven to eight piaetresf, • the 
fanegaw 

' The coj^per of Guaseo known by the name 
of copper of Çoquimbo - frequently * tdkes the 
same route as the cocoa of Otiay aqnilv • This 
eopper only costs at Chili six or seven piastres;!; 
per quintal j and the ordinary price at 'Ckdiz 
is 20 piastres§ ; but as in time of war it rises 
to 3Ô or 40, thé merchants of Lima who carry 
on the trÀde in the productioitis of 'Chih, find 
it for tiieir interest to s^id copper inta Spain 
by Guayaquil, Acapulec^ Yera Cruz, ' and the 
Havannah. These modes of communicatioir 
which are very unnatural, will soon cease, wheh-^ 
ever an active government Hilling to protect 
ctoimerce, oi^all construct >aM' good road from 
Bànama to ' Portobello^ and whenever làè Isth- 
itmsuhallbe able to supply thé necessary hum-' 
btr^f ibè'asts of burden for thé carriage of the 
prodgctions of Qteitb, Peru, ané^ Chili. 
w-L Thèss««J*fe ireaisôns • which induce the inhiei- 
tants of Guayaquil to send their cocoa in time 

' ♦ From £5 5b. to jC7 Ys. rt4i|iv-=. •.■:.. J Ji .• : i !=,•■= -'• 
t From i£l 98 5d to 1^1 18s 7d. Trant^. •'< 
I £ieê.M.or£l^.Sà. Trans. . v c?. ^ 

$ £4t4iB. Trans. .;.v k ;. :'^ ^- bOL -^l *■ -^"^ \ 
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of war, through the kingdom of Mexico, pre- 
vail also' on the merchants of Guatimala to 
send the indigoes of their country, which sur- 
pass in richness of colour all other known 
indigoes, by the way of Tehuantepec and the 
Rio Huasacualco to Vera Cruz. This is the 
place to speak more amply than we have 
already done* of the project of a canal for the 
union of the two. seas in the intendancy of 
Oaxaca, a plan which is every way worthy of 
fixing the attention of the government. 

Cortez, during his stay at Tenochtitlan had 
already perceived the great importance of the 
river of Huasacualcof, as is proved by his 
third letter to the Emperor Charles V.^ dated 
from la Villa Segura de la Frantera^ the 30th 
of October, 1520. Warmly interested in dis- 
covering a safer port than that of Vera Cruz, 
or the passage from one ocean to another, which 
he calls the secret of a strait^ the Spanish 
Qeneral demanded from Montezuma " iiiforma- 
^* tion relative to the state and configuration of 
•* the easter^ coast of the empire of Atiahua^. 
^* The monarch answered that he did not 
" know that coast himself^ but that he would 
" order all the shore with its bays and rivers 

. ♦ Vol. i. p. 23, vol. ii. p. 242. 

f They write in Meidco indistinctly, Huasacualco, 
Guasacualco and Goazocoalcos. Cortez, who corrupts all 
the Mexican names calls it, Quacalco. 
VOT-. HI. C 
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" to be painted, and that he would supply the 
" necessary guides to accotnpany the Spaniards 
^* destined to examine these countries. On 
" the mon'ow they brought to Cortez a plan 
" of the whole coast represented on clothe 
The pilots recognized in this map the mouth 
of a great river which they supposed to 
be the same with the opening which they 
perceived in thé coast, on their arrival at' 
" Vera Cruz near the mountains of Sanmyn* 
^ in the province of Mazamalco." Guided by 
this information, Cortez dispatched in 1520 a 
small detachment of ten men, under the orders' 
of Diego Ordaz, to reconnoitre this river. The 
pilots found the depth at the mouth only two 
fathoms and a half; but on ascending 12 
leagues against the current, they discovered 
that the river was every where from five to six 

* Perhaps these mountains are the chains of San Martin 
ind the Volcan de Tu«tla. See vol. ii. p. 257, and Cartas 
de Hernan Cortez^ p. 92 and 351. I have already stated 
that there exists at Mexico in the collection of hierogly- 
phic manuscripts preserved in the palace of the Viceroys, 
maps of the valley and lakes of Tenochtitlan, painted on 
cotton ' cloth by the Aztecs. I was also assured that the 
inhabitants of the village of Tetlama near Cuema-vaca, as 
well aç those of Tlascala possess topographical plans, 
executed before the, conquest. Gomara quotes an itinerary 
map from Xicatenco to Nicaragua which was drawn up 
by tîte inhabitants of Tabasco, and presented to Cortez* 
Conquista de Mexico^ fol. IW. 
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fathom» in depth. The banks of the Huasa- 
cualco were then much better peopled than at 
present. 

After the taking of Mexico, Gonzalo de San- 
doTal conquered the piw)vince of Tehuantepec 
in 1521 ; and though Andre Nino the pilot, 
affirmed that there was no strait from the coast 
of Nicaragfua to the Isthmus of Tehtiantepec, 
this Isthmus was nevertheless looked upon as 
of very great importance, because the proxi- 
mity of the two seas, and the River Huasacualco 
afforded the first Spanish conquerors a facility 
in transporting from Vera Cruz tù the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, the necessary materials 
for the construction of vessels. The expedition 
of Hernando de Grixalva, who set sail for 
California in 1534, went from Tehuantepec j 
and in the same manner the vjsssels in which 
Cortez embarked at Chametla* were con- 
structed at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa, 
of the materials brought by the Rio Huasaco-» 
alco. One of these vessels was lost in crossing 
the Bar of St. Francis, on leaving the jAxguna 

de Santa Terem. 

Since the end of the 16th century, the port 
of Tehuantepec, which hardly deserves th^ 
name of road, has been very little frequented • 
the South Sea commerce has been ço;açentrat#4 

* See vol. ii. p. S22. 
C 2 
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at Acapolco -, and the embarcatMHis necessaiy 
for conunanicatîon with the Hiilippbie Islands, 
hare all taken place at Manilla^ or the port 
of San Bla^ Besides» the sea is dailr with- 
drawing from the coast of Tehnantepec; the 
andiorage is yearly becoming' worse ; and the 
sand brooght down by the river Chimalapa 
augments both the heig^ht and extent of the 
bar. At present the distance from the YiUa 
de Tehnantepec to the sea, is four leagues by 
the way of the Hacienda de la Zoleta; and 
the best anchorage is at the Monro del Carbon, 
at the salt pits, and in the Lagnna de Santa 
Teresa. 

A fortunate accident towards the end of the 
last century was the means of occasioning the 
two Viceroys, Buccareli and Revillagegedo, 
stgain to turn the attention of goyernment to the 
tsthmu^s of Tehnantepec and the Rio de 
Huasacualco. There was discovered in 1771 
at Vera Cruz, amongst the artillery of the 
castle of St. John de Ulua, several pieces of 
cannon cast at Manilla. As it was known 
that before the year 1767, the Spaniards neither 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope nor Cape Horn, 
in their voyage to the Philippine Islands, and 
that since the first expeditions of Magellan and 
Loysa who set out from Spain, all the conmierce 
of Asia was carried on in the Galleon of 
Acapulco, they could not conceive how these 
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guns had crossed the continent of Mexico oa 
their T¥ay from Manilla to the Castle of Ulua. 
The extreme difficulty of the road from 
Acapulco to Mexico, and from thence to Xalapa 
and Vera Cruz, rendered it , very improbable 
that they should come by that way. In the 
course of their investigations, they learned both 
from the chronicle of Tehuantepec* written 
by Father Burgoa, and from the traditions 
preserved among the inhabitants of the Isthmus 
of Huasacualco, that these guns were cast at 
the Island of Luzon, and landed at the Bar 
of San Francisco; that they had ascended the 
bay of Santa Teresa, and the Rio Chimalapa ; 
that they had been carried by the Farm of 
Chivela, and the forest of Tarifa to the Rio 
del Malpasso; and that after having been again 
embarked, they descended the Rio Huasa- 
cualco, to its mouth in the gulph of Mexico. 

It was then very reasonably observed thtft 
this road which had been frequented in 
the beginning of the conquest, might still 
become very useful for the opening a direct 
communication between the two seas. The 
viceroy Don Antonio Bucareli gave orders to 
two able engineers, Don Augustin Cramer 
and Don Miguel del Corral, to examine, with 

m 

* Burgoaf Palestra Historiai o Cramca de la Villa de 
Tehuardepec. Mexico 1674. 
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the greatest minuteness, the coantry betweea 
the Bar of Huasacualco and the road of Tehii- 
antepec; and he instructed them^ at the same 
time to verify whether as' was vaguely supposed 
among the small rivers of Ostuta, Chicapa, or 
Chimalapa, there was none which in any of its 
branches communicated with the two seas. 
From the itinerary journals of these two 
engineers, of whom the former was lieutenant of 
the castle of Ulua, I drew up my map of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. They found that no 
river discharged at the same time its waters into 
the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean ; tSiat the 
Rio Huasacualco did not take its rise as thé 
viceroy had been infonned near the town of 
Tehuantepec ; and that on ascending it beyond 
the cataract, even as far as the old desembar^ 
mdero de Malpasso, they were srtill more than 26 
leagues distant from the shores of the South Sea. 
They observed that a t;hain of mountains of 
very inconsiderable height, divides the waters 
between the gulf of Mexico, and tfie gulf of 
Tehuantepec. This small cofdiHera stretches 
from eairt to west, from the Cerros de los Mixes, 
fcrmerly inhabited by a wild and warlike tribe* 
towards the elevated table land of Portillo de 
Petapa. The engineer, Cfamer, affiritis how- 
ever, that to the south of the village of Santa 
Mfltria de Ohâmallapa, l^ie teounlokis form 

* CaHM de CoHeZt p. 372. 
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rather a group than aa uninterrupted chain 
and *Hhat there exists a transversal valley, in 
^* which a canal of communication might be 
" cut between the two seas/' This canal 
which would unite the Rio de Chimalapa 
with the Rio del Passo (or Malpasso) would 
only be six leagues in length ; the boats would 
ascend the Rio Chimalapa, which affords a 
very easy navigation from Tehuantepec to the 
village of San Miguel ; and from thence they 
would pass by the canal projected in the time 
of Count Revillagigedo to the Rio del Passo. 
This river discbarges itself into the Rio de Hua- 
sacualco near the Bodegas de la Fabrica ; but 
its navigation is extremely difficult on account 
of the seven pyramids (raudales) whjich ai*e 
counted between its source and the mouth of 
the Rio de ^aravia. 

It would be of infinite importance a^pin to 
order this ground to be examined by intelligent 
engineers, to determine whether, as was 
believed by M. Cramer, the canal between the 
kvo seas, can be executed without locks or 
without inclined planes, and whether by blow- 
ing up the i-ocks with powder, the beds of the 
rivers Passo and Chimalapa can be d^^P^ned. 
The Isthmus is. rich in cattle^ and would, from 
ifts great fertility, supply valuable productions 
for the coDQunerce pf Vera Cruz.. The fine 
plains of Xcihuantepec woul4 be susc^^ptible of 
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irrigation from the Rio de Chimalapa : in their 
present state they produce a little indigo and 
cochineal of a superior quality. 

Before setting on foot in the islands of Cuba 
and Pinos, the felling of cedar and acajou wood 
(cedrela odorata and swietenia mahogany) the 
dock-yards of the Havannah drew their wood 
for ship building from the thick forest which 
covers the northern slope of the Cerros de Petapa 
and Tarifa, The Isthmus of Tebuantèpec 
was at that time very much frequented, and 
the ruins of several houses which are still to be 
seen on thé two banks of the river Huasacualco 
are to be dated back to that period. The 
cedar and acajou wood was embarked at the 
Bodegas de Malpasso. 

To avoid the seven rapids of the Rio del 
Passo, a new port (desembarcadero) was 
established in 1798> at the mouth of the Rio 
Saravia : the salt provisions {tasajo) of Tehu- 
antepeCy the indigo of Guatimala, and the 
cochineal of Oaxaca, were conveyed by this 
way to Vera Ciniz and the Havannah. A 
road has been opened from Tehuantepec by 
Chihuitan, Llano Grande, Santa Maria Petapa 
and Guchicovi to the new port of la Cruz. 
They reckon this road 34 leagues. The pro- 
ductions destined for the Havannah, do not 
descend to the mouth of the Rio Huasacualco, 
or to the small fort of that name, because they 
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are afraid of exposing their canoes to the 
north winds, during the long passage from the 
bar of Huasaciialco to the port of Vera Cruz. 
They disembark the goods at the Passô de la 
Fabrica; and from thence they are conveyed 
on the backs of mules, by the village of Acayu- 
can to the banks of the river San Juan, where 
they are again embarked in large canoes and 
transported by the bar of Tlacatalpan to the 
port of Vera Cruz. 

For some years the roads from Tarifa and 
Petapan, have been encumbered by trunks of 
cedar tree^, needlessly cut down by order of 
some commissaries of the royal marine. Thes^ 
trunks, the finest in the forest, are rotting, and 
no person thinks of transporting them to the 
Havannah. The inhabitants of the Spanish 
colonies are accustomed to measures like these 
without any result ; and they attribute them to 
the facility with which all projects are under- 
taken and abandoned by the ministi-y. A 
short time before my residence on the banks 
of the Orinoco, commissados del rey ascended 
the river to the mouth of the Rio Carony, for 
the purpose of cutting down all the trees which 
might be useful in ship-building. They 
measured their diameter and height, and 
marked so great a number of trunks of Cedrela^ 
Laurus, and Caesalpinia, that all the do<ck-yards 
of Europe could npt have not made use of 
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them in ten years ; but no tree was ever cut down ; 
and this Icmg and laborious labour produced no 
other effect than an increase of expence to 
government. 

If it should be proved by new investigation, 
that the cutting of a canal in the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec would not be advantageous, the 
gov^nment should at least encourage the inha- 
bitants of that jwovince to improve the road by 
the Portillo de Petapa, to the new port of la 
Cruz. Part of the productions of the kingdom 
of Guatimala, those of the intendancy of 
Daxaca and T^uantepec might come at all 
times by this way to Vera Cruz. In 1804 at my 
d^arture from New Spain the carriage of goods 
on the badks of mules from Tehuantepec to Vera 
Cruz by Oaxaca, amounted to 30 piastres per 
load* ; and the muleteers took three months in 
going a road which is not 75 leagues in a straight 
line. In conveying the productions by the way 
of the Isthmus and the river of Huasacualco, the 
load would only coast 16 piastresf of carriage ; 
adfid as they (take oidy ten days from the Passo 
die la Fabrica to Vera Cruz, nearly 70 days are 
gained (m the whole passage. The consulado 
of Vera Cruz which has displayed the most 
praiseworthy zeal for the opening of this new 
road for internal commerce, abolished in 1803, 
the duty of ô per cent, to which all goods 

♦ £6 68. ster. Trans, 
t £S 78 lOd. Tram. 
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embarfced on the Rio Huasacualco were subject. 
This dtrty was known by the absurd denomina- 
tion of hot-country àfuty (derecho de tierru ca- 
liente). I hav^ thought it important to publi&h 
in the greatest detail evei*y thing relative to 
the projected communications between the two 
seas. The topography of the Isthmns of T«- 
huantepec is altogether unknown in Europe; 
and from authorities whicfh L have quoted, we 
cannot doubt, that this point of the globe de- 
serves no less the atliention of government than 
the Rio Chamahizon, the Lake of Nicaragua, 
thé Isthmus of Panama, the Bay of Cupic«,, and 
the ravin de la Raspa^ura at Choco. 

The foreign commerce of N«w Spain, from 
the position of the coasts, is naturally composed 
of the commierce of the South Sea, and iJiat of 
the Atlantic Ocean. * The poits on the east^^ 
coast are Canapeche, Huasacualco, Vera Cruz, 
Tampico, and.Nuevo Santander; if we may 
•give the name 'of |K>rts to roads surrounded with 
i^allows, or months of rivers «hut by bars, and 
presenting a very slight i^helter from the fwy 
of the north winds. We have already in fthe 
third chapter* -detailed the physical caa^6S 
wibidh give a particular character to the Mexican 
coast opposite to Europe. We have akK>;^M)k0n 
of the fi*iiitless endeavours "which hstve baeu 
made since 1Ô24, to discover a safer port than 

♦Vol. i. p. 80. 
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Vera Cruz. The vast shore which stretches 
from Nuevo Santander to the north and north 
west, is still very little known, and we may 
repeat in our days, what Cortez wrote to the 
emperor Charles the 5th, three years after the 
taking of Tenochtitlan, " that there remains to 
be discovered the secret of the coast which ex- 
tends from the Rio de Panuco to Florida *." 

For centuries, almost all the maritime com- 
merce of New Spain has been concentrated at 
Vera Cruz. When we bestow a glance on 
the chart of that port, we see that the pilots of 
Cortez's squadron were right in comparing the 
port of Vera Cruz to a pierced bag. The Island 
of Sacrifices, near which the vessels remain in 
quarantine, and the sandbanks of Arecife del 
Medioy Isla Verde, Anegada de dentro, Blan- 
quilla, GalleguUla and Gallega, form with the 
continent between the Punta Garda, and the 
small cape Mocombo, a sort of creek, which is 
open to the north west; and when the north 
winds (Josnortes) blow with all their force, the 
vessels at anchor before the castle of San Juan 
d'Ulua, lose their anchors and are driven to the 
east. After getting out of the channel which 
separates the Island of Sacrifices from the Isla 
Verde, they are in 24 hours driven by tlie winds 
as far as the port of Campeche. Eighteen years 



* Cartas de Cortez^ p. S40 and 382. 
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ago> la Costilla, a .ship of the line, moored by 
nine cables to the bastion of the castle of Ulna^ 
tore off in a tempest, the bronze rings which 
were fixed to the wall of the bastion j and it 
struck on the coast, in the very port, near the 
sand bank of los Hornos, to the west of the 
Punta Mocambo. It was by an extraordinary 
fatality, in this vessel, that the great quadrant 
was lost, which was« used in the observations of 
the unfortunate Chappe, and which was re-de- 
manded by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
to verify its divisions. The good anchorage 
in the port of Vera Cruz is between the castle of 
Ulua, the town, and the sand banks of La 
Lavandera. Near the castle we find six fa- 
thoms water 5 but the channel by which the 
port is entered, is hardly four fathoms in depth, 
and 380 metres * in breadth. 

The principal objects of exportation at Vera 
Cruz are according to the déclarations at the 
customs, taking an average of several years of 
peace : 

Gold and silver in ingots, or converted into 
coin or wrought plate, to the value of seven- 
teen millions of piastres f» 
Cochineal (ffrana, graniUa, and polvos de 
grand) nearly four thousand zurrones, or four 
, hundred thousand kilogrammes^ to the value 

* 1259 feet. Tram. 

t i^3,57Q,000SterliDg, Tratu. 
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of trto millions four himdred thousand pi- 
astres^. 

Sugar, five millions and a half of kilo- 
grammeSy one miUiony three hundred thousand 
piastres If. 

Flour, to the value of three hundred tlwusand 
piastres X. 

Mexican indigo, eighty thousand kilogram- 
mes, value trvo hundred and eighty thousand 
piastres^. 

Salted provisions, dry legumes, and other 
eatables, one hundred thousand piastres || . 

Tanned hides, eighty thousand piastres %. 

Sarsaparilla, ninety thousand piastres **. 

Vanilla, sixty thousand piastres '\'\. 

Jalap, one hundred and tvrenty thousand 
kilogrammes, sixty tJwusand piastres X X • 

Soap, fifty thousand piastres § § . 

Gampeachy wood, forty thousand piastres 



• £ 504,000 Sterling. 


Trans. 


f of 273,000 Sterling. 


Trans. 


I £ 63,000 Sterling. 


Trans, 


j jg 43,680 Sterling. 


Trans. 


n ig 21 ,000 Sterling. 


Trans. 


f jg 16,800 Sterling. 


Trans. 


** i? 18,900 Sterling. 


Trans, 


ft < 12^600 Sterling. 


Trans. 


XX Ditto. 


Trans. 


^\ jg 10,500 Sterling. 


Trans. 


nil jgS^dOO Sterling. 


Trans. 
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Pimento of Tabasco, thirty thousand pi- 
astres *. 

The indigo of Guatimala, and the cocoa of 
Guayaquil, are in time of war very important 
objects for the commerce of Vera Cruz. We 
do not name them however, in this table, be- 
cause we wished to confine it to the indigenous 
productions of New Spain. 

The importation of Vera Cruz includes the 
following articles : linen and cottoh, and woollen 
cloth, and silks, (ropas) to the value of nine 
millions, two hundred thousand piastres f* 
Paper, three hundred thousand reams, a mil- 
lion of piastres \. 
Brandy, thirty thousand hogsheads, (barri- 
ques') , a million of piastres. 
Cocoa, eighty thousand fanegas, a millio^i of 

piastres. 
Mercury, eight hmidred thousand kilogram- 
mes, six hundred and fifty thousand piastres §. 
Iron, two millions and a half of kilogrammes, 

six hundred thousand piastres || . 
Steel, six hundred thousand kilogrammes, 
trvo hundred thousand piastres ^. 

* ^6,900 Sterling. Trans. 
f jg 2,310,000. Sterling. Trans. 
X 1^210,000 Sterling. Trans. 
$ jg 136,500 Sterling. Trans. 
il jg 126,000 Sterling. Trans. 
% jg 42,000 Sterling. Trans. 
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Wine, forty thousand hogsheads, (barriqnes)^, 
seven hundred thousand piastres *. 

Wax, two hundred and fifty thousand kilo- 
grammes, three hundred thousand piastres f. 
We shall take the average value to be in 

piastres : 

millions, 
Expoilation from Vera Cruz . . 22 J 
Importation to Vera Cruz . . . 15 § 



Commercial circulation 37 [| 



We shall give in this place, the states of the 
commerce of Vera Cruz, published by the 
consuladoj at tlje close of thç years 1802 and 
1803. 

* jff 147,000. Trans. 
t ^63,000. Trans. 
X £ 4,620,000. Trans. 
J jg 3,150,000. Trans. 
y jg 7,770,000. Tranu 
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TABLE I. (A) : 

Balance of Commerce of Vera Cruz, in 1802. 

I 

Importation from Spain into Mexico, of produce 
of national agriculture and industry. 



Value in doU- 
ble piastres. 



D enommation of goods 
and commodities. 



Quantities. 



Brandy 

White wine . 

Red wine 

The same in bottles 

Vinegar 

Dried grapes . 

Almonds 

Olives 

Oil 

Saffron 

Aromatic plants 

Capers 

Nuts 

Figs 

Origan 

C amine 

Fresh grapes . 

Pilchards (sardines) 

Anchovies 

White paper . 

Foul paper . 

Thread 

Corks 

Canteens {fra^queras) 

Hams 

Fine liquors . 

Soap 



29,695 hogs. 
40,335 ditto 
21,657 ditto 
13,159 bott. 
3^374 hogs. 
2,501 quint. 
2,590 ditto 
9,519 jars 
32,099 anob. 
5,187 lib. 
185 quint. 
202 baiT, 
227 quint. 
320 ditto 
2,450 lib. 

242 arrob. 
1,170 pitch. 
93 barr. 
10 arrob. 
274,211 reams 
7,906 ditto 
376 quint. 
1699,000 
492 

142 arrob. 
852 ditto 
119 quint. 



1,283,914 

68^,079 

331,882 

»,642 

48,149 

27>417 

81,545 

22,205 

96,297 

99,765 

2,009 

2,7141 

3,240 

2,491 

306 

1,992 

3,510 

1,347 

50 

885,884 

4,577 

11,451 
5,177 \ 

20,583 
1,380 

11,766 
1,785 



vol.. IV* 



Carrie d over 3,64 3,157 
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Denominations o^ goods 
and commodities. 



Brought forward 
Delf ware 
Beer . . 
Cider 
Sausages 
Vermicelli 
Sharping stones 
White iron 
iron in bars 
Wrought iron • 
fheel 
Cordage 
WooUen 
cotton 
cloth, li- 
nen^ silks, 
and gau- 
zes, in 



Tercios 

caxones 

boules 

caxones 

toscos 



Quantities. 



Value in dott- 
ble piastres 






3,041 doz. 
71,876 bott. 
1,920 ditto 
3,368 lib. 

233 quint. 

513 

289 chests 
42,440 quint. 
7,792 ditto 
7,020 quint. 

459 ditto 

5,651 
3,293 
899 



3,413 




2,210,558 

606,130 
520,182 



Total value in piastres 11,539,219 



mm» 
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produce offiitdgii og/tioiiMitiNf and industry. 



taMiuMa«abk 






^uaidi^BB, 



¥tttM!«4od- 



Ibittor 
€llo«se 

«keel . 

Stdtf-waré 

CJéàfeens 

Cbonè liiidar 

W^canlles 

ir 

iHidcot- à^monW 
lilMn^aiidllcflurorteè" ) 




1)5,884 lib. 

359 quint. 

,920 4>dtt. 

,685 »e 

7,050 â^tk;.' 

19,334 doz. 

99d<li« 

12 ditto 

-50 pieces 

837 lib; 

340 quint. 

^,737 1^. 

â7,465 ditto 

ifli^^W' 

' 1(8,629 

24 
0,^00 



s;oo6 

' 8^ 
2Sy6d7 



Jli 



\{ 



Total value in piaatrie^ 9^891 



mimmiiimmmi^ 
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Importation from America, (ike <S^MmûA Colv. 

nies) into Mearieo. 



Dcnaminatk» of goodb 
and comiBodides. 




Wax . 

Ciocoa of Caracas 

Ditto of Maracaybo 

Ditto of Tabasco 

Starch 

Campeachy wood 

Indigo 

Sakfish 

Tortoise shell . 

Salt 

Sacks (oortefe») 

Straw hats . 

'ack.tbread(keniqiiai) 
Cotâage 

tibftroneras) 
Blankets 

ammocks 
Quinquina 
Shoes 

ivexê articles 



20^71 arrob, 

l>984fan^, 
18,709 ditt^ 

6,932 ditto 
1»746 arrob. 
28,019 quint 
4,910 lib. 
^586 am 

570 Kb. 
18,099 ftnee, 
190,800 ditto 
5,084 do%. 
1,964 arrob. 

250 pi( 
1,057 anrob^ 

716 

325 
1,030 Ub. 
62i doz. 



332,309 
6,060 
106,234 
687,928 
315,902 
2,550 
38,958 
4,910 
15,185 
2,954 
33,316 
42,388 
7,948 
6,065 
2,842 
2,379 
2,229 
846 
5,150 
302 
1,224 



Total valne in piastres 1,607,729 
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Denomination of goods 
and comtuodities. 


Quantities. 


Value in J.i 
l)le piastre» 


^grana \ 
\ fina S 


43,277 arrob. 


3,303,470 


2,3ôj ditto 


80,472 


, ... ipolvos^ 






o-,.- (rfe ( 


1,322 ditto 


14,013 


jqdi^ii .!JT««fl ) 


1,480,570 lib. 


3,229,796 


VMillR 


1,793 n.ill. 


6.5,076 


Siig'ar 


431,667 arrob. 


1,454,240 


Roucou 


19.5 ditto 


1,419 


Cotton 


8,228 ditto 


28,644 


Tabasco pepper . 


2,920 quint. 


15,622 


Çampeachy wood 


17,389 ditto. 


23,116 


Cocoa', of Socoouzco 


1,724 lib. 


1,078 


Cçffee . . . 


272 quint. 
461 ditto 


4,360 


fiareapavilla . 


2,988 


Jalap . 


2,921 ditto 


68,760 


Baims 


48 arrob. 


1,200 


Quinquina ' . 


700 lib. 


612 


Fnrs . 




14,626 


Tortoise shell . 


439 lib. 


2,290 


Difièrent articles 




3,516 


Plates of copper 


670 quint. 


15,743 


Coined and ) 
i wrought gold ) 




62,663 


Wrought silver . 




52,622 


Coined silver 

Total 


value in piastres 


25,449,289 


33,886,219 



Si F0LITIC1X, E8SAT ON THE )h»oa '^ 



( E. ; 

ExportuHtn frèm Mwic* far Mer parts of 

Spanish America. 



Henoâlimatiol:! of goods 



* f f y 



value in oou- 



înommatiopor^ooas i Q„,-^iji^ jvaiuemaou- 
ana comn^odîtieg. | ^ ' DÎe piastres. 



fiour 

Cocoa of Gtiayaqnil 

Wax- ., 

ampeachy wood 

aw bides • 

àik>w 
Batabks 
Wodlen cloth • 
l^itcà and tar • 
Sacks 

Ordinary delf • 
M leaf 




Tanned hides • 
Different articles 
Plates of copper 
Wiroiight copper 
Lead 

Wrought silver 
Coined silvei? ^ 
Coined gold • 






223^8 tiT. 
7,26^ MP0h, 

63) (m. 
sè^ arrc^. 
6,2i» quint 

9,aQ0 
1,675 arrob. 






403 barr. 
7,690 
' 289 chests 

• • • 
1,046 ditto 
1,285 arrob. 



895 qnint. 

13,947 lib. 

330 quiBt* 



«» 



Total yalne in piastres 4fSS f,'PÛ 
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RESULTS. 

piastres piastre». 

Importation ( In national produce 11,539,2191 ^n 390 859 

from Spain \ In foreign produce 8,851,6403 ' ' 

Exportation for Spain - - - 33,866,219 

Balance in favour of the exportation 13,4759360 

Commercé between the mother country and 

Vera Cm» - - ^ 64,275,078 



^ÉMlAi 



piastre» 
Importation from America - - l,601r»729 

Exportation for America' . - ^ - 4^1,148 

* -^ ^ 

Balance îû &voiir of the exportation 2,973,419 

Commerce between Ainerica and Vera Cruz 6,1 88^877 

piastres 

Totaljpuportation - • - 21,999,586 

Total exportation ... 38,447^367 

"Eotd amount of the commerce oi Vera Crue 60,445,955 

. ■ l | ' ' y > ' * ; " « > I *W 1 »■ i l II ■ m il ■ . < > I <■ l | I I— i— — I— — ^i.M^. 

The commerce of Vera Cruz employed in 
1802, 558 vessels, of which 



Cgme J^rom^ain 148 
v«MM^ ^Ffom America 148 



«^„„j fFor Spain .112 
^™* JFor ilLerica 153 



Arrived at the port of [ Left Vera Cruz • 267 

VeluCb^ - - 291 I 
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OBSERVATIONS. 






r-r 



Sé 



U 



ti 



"1. 7%€ çonsukcdo of Vera CVwz publisher 
" 'liiese states of its commerce anmially, for the 
." information of merchants respecting the 
," cçnsvimption of New Spain, and to guide 
*f them in their speculations; and they regret 
^f that it is not in their power to give a more 
*^ detailed account of the value of the woollen 
'" and cotton cloth, linen, and silks contained in 
the chests (caxones and baules) which are not 
opened at the custom-house. It may in 
general be observed, that the caxones arpilla-' 
" dos contain silks; the caoùones toscos hard 
^* ware, drugs, crystals, glasses, deif ware, hats, 
" shoes or boots; the terctW arpt/^oe^o^, woollens 
** ^nd cottons, linen and baize; and lastly, the 
** bauleSf silk and. cotton stockings, blond and 
"bone-lace, handkerchiefs, robes, and other 
"articles of luxury. 

" 2. In this balance has not been included 
^ the merchandizes and productions imported 
" on account of the government (para Içl real 
" hacienda)^ and which would have increased 
^' the sum total of the Importations twenty 



it 
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** one millions and a half of picbstres ; for the 
** government receive 150,000 reams of paper 
^^ for the manufacture of cega.rs, 34,000 quin- 
" tals of mercury, and other articles amounting 
^* in vlalue, to two millions of piastres. The ex- 
portation in coined gold and silvier on account 
of government, amounted to nineteen mil- 
lions and a half of piastres, of which twelve 
** and a half were sent to Spain, and seven 
" and a half to the other Spanish colonies 
*^ of America. 

" 3. The produce of the home manufactures, 
** have been in great request, and all the de- 
mands could by no means be satisfied, which 
ought to excite the inanufacturef s to increase 
** theactivity of their workshops. • 

*' 4. The importation of Em-opean brandy 
'' would have been much greater, if it had not 
'^ be^i for the increasing consumption of rum 
" manufactured in Mexico. The wines of 
" Xeres and Rioxa are in the greatest re-' 
** quest. 

<* 5. We have still to complain of the losses 
** occasioned by the insufficient package of the 
*^ goods sent to South America : the example 
" of Cadiz is far from being imitated by the 
•^ other ports of the Peninsula. 

^ 6. The greatest part of the indigo exported 
^< from Vera Cruz, comes from the kingdom 
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•* of Gtiatimala. This valuable production 
^ comes in time of ww by the way of 
<* Oaxaca; and we must hope, that it will con- 
^ tinue to be exported from Vera Cruz 
** in time of peace, if government give free- 
^ dom to the commerce of the Rio Hua- 
'* sacnalco. 

** 7. Notwithstanding the great number of 
•^ vessels which arrived this year at Vera 
** Croz, in two hundred and sixty voyages from 
^* Europe to America, and from America to 
^ Eorope, tikere was not a single shipwreck^ nor 
** any other fatal event at sea. The cruel dis- 
^ ease called black vcmitingf which raged from 
« April to October, carried off fifteen hundred 
** individuals partly Europeans, and partly in- 
^ habitants of the cold regpions of Mexico. 
^ This disease has ^farown great obstades in 
^ the way of internal trade, as the muleteers 
^ were afraid of approaching the port of Vera 
^« Cruz- 

" 8. All the vessels stated in the coluxmi of 
'^ vessels from America, are not to be con- 
^ sidered as ships employed in the commerce 
^< of the Amjerican coloniies; for it frequently 
^ faaj^ens that tSpoidish vessels take in silver 
<< in Mexico, and sail for the flavaanah and 
^ Caracas, where they load with sugar and 

^ «OOCKSU 
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** 9. During the coune of the year 
" 1802, 196 litigated causes were determined 
*' hy the Tribunal da Consnlado; and there 
'* remains bat a nagle sHit to W dtftor^ 
" mined." 

Yttm Chttg, 19th Febrwiiy, 

1803. 



.f 
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TABLE II. (A) 

Balance of the Commerce of Vera Craz in 1803. 

Impùrtatiofi /rem S^ain itUo Mexico of naiionaZ 

agricultural produce. 



Denomination of goods 
and commodities. 



White wine . 
Red wine 
Bottled wine • 
Vinegar . . 
Brandy . 
Oil of olives 
Safiron 
Almonds 
Filberts 
Olives . 
Capers 

Aromatic herbs 
Linseed oil 
Dried grapes • 
Pigs 

Prunes . 
Pickled fruits . 
Hams 

Sausages . 
Spices • 
Fruits preserved 
Brandy 



'I 



'^""^ w^ 



7,597 hogs. 
17,520 ditto 
23,455 
705 
31,721 

12,479} arrob 
17,174i lib. 
1,298 qoint. 
255i ditto 
21,611 jars 
193 barr. 
68 quint. 
125 ditto 
1,107 ditto 
631 ditto 
36^ ditto 
259 arrob. 
147 ditto 
175 doz. 

... 

600 can. 



142,367 

267,870 

8,974 

8,583 

1,105,859 

37,722 

344,087 

34,825 
4,201 

30,609 

5,609 

659 

250 

12,749 

1,604 
797 
380 

1,341 
350 

1,287 

300 



N 



Total value in piastres 2,0109423 
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( B. ) 

Importation from Spain into Mexico, of the 
produce of the national industry. 



Denoiâination of goo< 


"•^ ^\— --»,_->. A? A? 


Value in dou- 


and commodities. 


Quantities. 


ble piastres. 


White paper . 


. 137,958 reams 


502,812 


Foul paper 


6,644 ditto 


3,171 


Thread . . 


111^ quint. 


3,039 


Corks . 


1,192 mill. 


5,912 


Ordinary delf . 


. 11,482 doz. 


11,126 


Wax candles . 


233 alTob. 


4,916 


Canteens 


77 . 


2,626 


Pine liquors . 


373 arrob. 


4,409 


Beer 


14,134 bott. 


12,035 


Vermicelli '. 


746 quint. 


12,532 


Salt fish . . 




5,006 


Sharping stones) . 
(dfdles) S ' 


6,307 


4,857 


Chairs . . , 


400 


1,100 


Steel 


4,052i quint. 


75,769 


Bar iron 


45,640 ditto 


564,816 


Wrought iron 


3,064 ditto 


53,995 


Nails 


1424 ditto 


1,183 


Woollens/ 
cottons 


Tercios 
arpillaà 


r ? 4,405 


2,513,868 


and linen, 
muslins, 


Caxone^ 
» arpillad 


f \ 2,570 


3,685,524 


silks and 
stockings 


Caxonei 
toscos 


' J 1,513 


352,116 


in JBaules 


937 
1 value in piastres 


783,578 


1 


Tota 


8,604,380 
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( c. ) 

hnpofUxtum from Spain into Mexico of the 
prodtAce of foreign agriculture and industry. 



Dwincwiiiiation of goodft 
«id Gommoâities. 



Vfllaem4ôÎH| 
Me piastres. 



Quantities. 



Bntter • 

Cheese . 

Sausages 

Cod 

Beer 

Coaorse lineft. . 

Cfti^eens (frasqueras) 

Delf ware 

Iron 

Chmamon 

CloFes • 

Pimento 

White paper 

Large-eagle (grtmd^l 

imi2e) paper 
dteei « 

Wlixte iron ^ . 
&eD02L sharpkig stoiies 
WooUei^y^ Tercios 
cottons, arpillados 
linens» Caxonejs 

silks, ? arpillados 

v^aJm^f I Caxones 
toscos 
Baules 



i 



andstock- 
in 




3,660 lib. 

Ô2\ quint. 

884 lib. 

200 quint. 
1,405 bott 

48 pieeeâ 

273 

100 quint. 
20,512 lib. 
6,176 ditto 

380 ditto 
16,182 reams 

24 ditto 

5,966| quint. 
â53cbe8t8| 
1,500 






I 



348 
470 

6,260 
101 



2,747 

1,840 

1,295 

«,000 

8fi0 

1,580 

13,350 

66,959 

«§,71d 

18^19 

«M 

«4,163 

it)%ôai 

5,884,467 

570,461 

971,908 
81,544 



Tatai iMJtte ia piastres 7,878,486 
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( ». X 

Importation' from America (l^nish colonies) 

into Mexico. 



Denomination of goods 
and commodities. 



Quantitiei. 



(Value in dou*^ 
ble piastres. 



Cocoa of Maracaybo 
Ditto of Tabasco 
Coffee 

JGEavannah wax 
Campeachy wax 
Campeachy wood 
Starch 



Pitch 

Tar 
acks (sacas) 
itto (coêtales) 
rawnats • 

Psfcckthread • 

iKEatches 

Blankets and Ham- 
mocks 

oalt • 

iS&ltfish 

Oi^les 

TortoKç i^elL 

Yuriotis articles 



7,965 

13,551i 

474 

26,470 

582i 

38,444 

1,711 

619i 

338 

048 

21,697 

132,811 

3,082 

3,329i 



fan. 

ditto 

quint. 

arrob. 

ditto 

quint. 

anob. 

ditto 

hog^. 

ditto 



} 



doK. 
aiTob. 



442{ ditto 

883 
31,7«3 fan. 
4,000 arrob. 

826 lib. 




2,187 

1,490. 
47,037 
14,0Se 
4,2â0 
6,150 
6,^7 



Total Taltie in piaiMTes 1,373^428 
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( E. ; 

Exportation from Mexico for Spain. 



Denomination of goods 
and commodities» 



Quantities. 



Ç Grana 

Cochineal^ %T'^^ 
j Jrolvo de 

{^grana 

Indigo . 

Yanula 

Sugar 

Cocoa of Guayaquil 

Ditto of Caracas . 

Ditto of Maracaybo 

Ditto of Soconuzco 

Campeachy wood 

Furs 

Pimento of Tabasco 

Cotton ingrain 

Roucou . 

Cabinet l^Bois de 

wood \ meubles) 

SarsapariUa . 

Jalap • 

Balms . 

Silver . 

Gold 



27,251 arrob. 
1,573 ditto 

786 ditto 



149,069 

9684 

483,944 

3,995^ 

480^ 

l,739i 

3,959 

26,635i 



lib. 

mill. 

arrob. 

fan. 

ditto 

ditto 

lib. 

quint. 



5,755^ ditto 
17,327 ditto 
374 arrob. 



4,912i quint. 
2,28U ditto 



Value in dou- 
ble piastres. 



2,191,399 
40,226 

7,048 

263,729 

31,625 

1,495,056 

98,794 

17,298 

53,936 

2,599 

49,019 

22,549 

36,981 

35,910 

3,838 

14,345 

86,980 

61,971 

5,000 

7,356,530 

142,229 



'fetal value in piastres 12,017,0721 
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( F- ) 

Exportation frmtn Mexico for otlier parts of 

Spanish America, 



Denomination of goods 


Quantities. 


Value in dou- 


and commodities. 

■ 

* 


ble piastres. 


Flour . . 


19,496 ter. 


275,905 


Siigar 


6,848 ditto 


19,826 


Cocoa of Guayaquil 


4594 fen- 


12,429 


Campeachy wood . 


6,871 quint. 


11,792 


Raw hides 


3,000 


3,161 


Cochineal 


152 arrob. 


12,160 


Skins • 


• • 


71,905 


Cotton 


5,974 ditto 


11,397 


Soap . . 


1,766 chests 


44,350 


Gold leaf . 


• 

» 


1,650 


Serge . 


14,732 varas 


4,705 


Aniseed . . 


l,022i arrob. 


1,802 


D elf ware 


692 chests 


2,220 


Baize (Bayettes) . 


1,300 varas 


1,673 


Diflferent articles . 


• • 


40,496 


Eatables . . . 


• • 


«3,267 


Wrought <îopper . 


14,444 lib. 


8,849 


Tin . 


581 quint, 
loo ditto 


1,483 


Lead . 


900 


Silver . 


• • 


1,834,146 


Gold . 

. Total V 


• • 


21,730 


r 

alue in piastres 


2,465,846 
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RESULT. 

Balance of the commeroe of Vera Cmz in 1803. 



(In iMitional pro- 
ductions 
from Spain f In foreign pro- 

V auctions 
Exportation for Spain 



iMtres. piastrts. 

0,614,808 f i8,49S,2» 

7,878,486) . 



piastres. 

la 



Total commerce of the mother country with 
Vera Cruz. - - - 



12,017,07^ 



Difference in favour of the importation 6,476,217 



30,510,361 



Importation from America 

Exportation for America . » . 

Difference in &TOur of the exportation 

Total commerce of America with Vera Cruz 



1,373,428 
2,465,846 

1,092,418 

3,839,274 



Total importation 
Totel exportation 



piastres'. 

19,866,717 
14,482,917 



Total amount of the commerce of Vera Cruz 34,S49,6M> 



The commerce of Vera Cruz was carried on in 
1803 by 419 vessels of which 

p^^^ f From Spain - 103 i>^„„j xu^ f Spain • 82 
'^^^^ JFromASierica 111 ^^^^^^^lAme^ca - 123 

2141 205 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



4( 






1. *^ The table of the balance drawn up by 
** the consulado of Vera Cruz h^.ving obtained 
** the approbation of the court and all the 
" bodies of the state, we continue to give the 
greatest publicity to whatever relates to 
the commerce of New Spain. We have 
" not included among the objects of importa- 
tion and exportation 5,000 quintals of 
mercury, 280,000 reams of paper destined 
*^ for the manufactureof tobacco, 4,000 quintals 
*^ of iron embarked in ships of war, 12,300 
quintals of plates of copper, and five millions of 
piastres sent into Spain, as well as 1,200,000 
piastres sent to the West India Islands 
'* for the maintenance of fortresses, because 
*^ all tliese articles wiere exported and im- 
** ported on account of goveropaent/' 

2. " There were, three shipwrec]ks this year 
^' on the island of Cancun and the sand-bank 
" of Alacran. T!he insurance, company ésta- 
^^ blished the 17th July insiired ip six nionths 
^' to the value of 746,000 piastres. The poli- 
'^ tical circumstances of Europe iuod the dread 

lie • ' 
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" of a maritime war have fettered the commerce 
" of Vera Cruz,^ so that its activity was much 
" less than it was in the former year." 

Vera Cruz, 28th ofJantiary, 
1804. 

From these tables of the commerce of Vera 
Cruz published by the Consulado, on adding 
the goods imported on account of governmerit 
to those which are the object of mercantile 
speculation, we find, 



Commerce 

of 
Vera Crnz. 



In 1802. 



Vahie. 
In piastres Inii v. tournois 



Exportation 

Guld and silver 
Agricultural ) 
produce ^ 

(mportatiop. 



Total commerce 



( 



57,947,000 

41,800,000 

9,147,000 

24,100,000 



82,047,000* 



In lb03. 



304,221,750 

256,2«30,0()0 

48,021,730 

126,525,000 



Value. 
In piastres In liv. tournois 



20,922,000 

15,554,000 

5,368,000 

22,975,000 



430,746,750| 43,897,000t 



109340,500 
81,658,500\ 
28,182,000/ 

120,618,750 



230,459.250 



The one of these years exhibits an extraordinary 
commercial activity, because after a long mari- 
time war, Europe began to enjoy the benefits of 
peace; and the other presents a less brilliant 
view, because from the month of June thf^ 
dread of an approaching war put a stop to the 
exportation of the precious metals and agricul- 
tural produce of New Spain. 



* 1^16,856,870 ster. Tram. 
t J^9,2i8|370 8ter. Trans. 
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The Consulado of Vera Cruz counts among 
its menabers men equally distinguished ibr their 
knowledge and their patriotic ; ^^al. . It acts 
Jjoth as a court of justice (tribunal) in disputed 
commercial cases, and as an .administrative 
council entrusted with the maintenance of the 
port and roads/ hospitals, rthe police of the town, 
and whatever rdiatesto the progress of cono^ 
merce. This (Council is composed of a prior f 
two consuls, an assessor, a syndic : and nine 
councillors. They decide litigious causes 
(fvatis on verbal declarations, and withojit any 
intervention of lawyei*s. To the activity of 
the Consulado of Vera Cruz* we owe 
the undertaking of the road of Pei-otej 
which in 1803 cost per league more than 
480,000 francs*, the amelioration of the hos- 
pitals, and the construction of.^a beautiinl 
giratory light-house, es^ecuted ; after the plan 
oi the celjebrated astronomer, M.^Mendoza 
y RioSf sA, London. . This ligiit-hau^e consists 
of a very elevated tower, placed at the extremity 
of the castle of San Juan d' UlUa, which with 
the lantern cost nearly half a million of francsf. 
.The la^ps with a current of airland furnished 
with reflectors, are fixed on a triangle which 
turns by means of clock work, so. that tiip 
light disappears whenever the machine pre- 

* 5^19,200 Sterling. Trans. 
t 1^20,000 Sterling. Trçms. 
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sents one of its^ sharp angles to the entry of the 
port. At my departure from Vera Cruz, the 
Consulado were oocapied with two new 
projects of equal utility, the supplying the 
town with potable water, and the construction^ 
of a mole, vrhich advancing in the form of a 
()ier may resist the shock of the waves. We 
had occasion to examine the fonner of these 
|yrojects when treating of the dike of the Bio 
de Karoapa*% 

In uU partsc of Spanish America there is a 
decided antipathy between the inhabitants of 
the plains or warm regions, and the inhabitants 
of the table land of the Cordilleras. • The 
European traveller is forcibly struck with this 
^tipathy, whether he ascends the river Mag«> 
dalen for Cartfaagena at Santa Fe de Bogota» 
or climbs the chain of the Andes in his way 
from Guayaquil to Quito, from Piura and 
Troxillo to Caxamarca, or from Vera Cn» 
to the capital of Mexico. The inhabitauts 
of the coast accuse the mountaineers of coldness 
and want of vivacity; and the inhabitants of 
the stable land reproach those of the coast 
with levity and inconstancy in their undertak- 
ings. One would almost say that nations of a 
different origin have settled in the same pnn 
vince; for a small extent of ground unites 
besides the climate and productions all the 

♦ See Vol. li. p. 266. 
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naif ionial prejudices • of the nùrtik and soutfr of 
Sktarope. These pcejudice$i noiirish the riyakr^ 
ivlueh we observe betweeavthe merchants of 
Bfelxico and Vena Cruz*. Nete to the seal of 
goyemmenty the r forjaaei! kiiow how to avail 
themselves of their central [WHiilion. A viceroy 
who arrives in New Spfldin, finds himself placed 
among* the different parties of the lawyars^ 
dLei'gy» proprietoi^ of nsônes, and the merchants 
of YeraCruz and MexicOiT Ëa^h party aims 
at rendering its adversaries suspected,, hy 
^c«$ing, tfhfm of a restless and ianovattng 
disposition, and. a secret desire of independence 
and political liherty*. Unhappily the mother 
country hasj: hitherto believed its seeurit^jr con-^ 
sisted in the internal dissensions of the ooLimies ; 
and fai^^from quietiiig individual animo;iities> 
it saw with satisfaction the cnrigin of that 
rivalship between the natives and the Spaniards^ 
betMreen the whites who inhabit the coast and 
those who are fixed on the table land of thii 
interior. . 

If the port of Vera Cru74, although, it. pre^ 
sents but a bad anchorage amon^^» sand banks 
annually receives four or fiv^B hundl^f4 v^sels^ 
the port of Acapùlco* which is one of the finest 
in the known world, on the other hand, ^c^rcely 
receives the number of ten. Th^ çonunerçial 

* See V<d. I. p. 85, and Vol. II. p. 186. 
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activity of Acsi^tilco i% ccmfined to ^e Maiffllii 
g^afeon, known by thie improper name of China 
ship (inao), to tlie coasiting trade with* Gkt Atim^l^ 
Zaeatula,.and Sauf Bla», and: to fonr opliié 
i'esK€ls= annually dis^ateked to 'Guayaqnil and 
idma« The distance from the coast of Chinaji 
Ibe mçnopoly- of the KiJUppine company, anA 
the extreme difficulty ^of ascending" against the 
current and winds towards the coast of Pertr, 
impede the commerce of the western part of 
Mexico. 

Thejiort of Acapulco forms' an ttnhieiisë bàslitt 
cut in .granite rocks open towards the south soirtfc 
west, and possessing from east to west mute 
than 6,000 metres in breadth** I have seett 
few situations in either hemisphere of a ïnère 
sov^age aspect, I would say at the same- time 
more dismal and more romantic. The masseis 
of rocks bear in their form a strong: resemblance 
to the dentilated crest of Montserrat in Cata- 
lonia. -They are composed of granite of a 
large grain like that of Fichtelberg and Carlsbad 
in Germany. This granite is stratified, but 
the banks a|fe irregularfy inclined, sometimes 
to the south and sometimes to the south east* 
This rocky coast is so steep that a vessel of the 
line may almost touch it without running the 
smallest danger, because there is every whero 
froni 10 to 12 fathoms water. 

' * 19,685 feet. Trawf 
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The small island of Roqueta or Grifo is so 
placed that we may enter the port of Acapulco 
by two passes, of which the straitest called 
i^oca Chica forms a channel from west to east 
containing^ between the point of Pilar aiid that 
Qf .Grifo only 240 metres* in breadth. Th^, 
second pass or the Boca Grande comprised be- 
tween the Island de la Roqueta and the Punta de 
la Bruxa has an opening of a mile and a half. 
In the interior of the creek, we every where 
meet with from twenty-four to thirty-three 
fathoms of water. They distinguish vulgarly 
the port properly so called, and the gi'eat 
creek called Bahia, where the sea is strongly 
felt from the south west on account of the 
breadth of the Boca Grande. This port com- 
prehends the most western part of la Bahia 
between Plaj/a Grande and VEnsenada de 
Santa Lucia. Vessels find there close by 
the land an excellent anchorage in from six 
to ten fathoms water. We anchored there 
with the frigate Orue, in the month of March 
1803, thirty-three days after our departure 
from Guayaquil. 

On examining the narrow isthmus which 
separates the port of Acapulco from the Bay 
de la Langosta de la Ahra de San Nicolas, 
one would almost say that nature wished to 
form in this place a third pass similar to those 

' * 787 feet. Tram. 
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of the Boca Grande and the Boca Chica. This 
isthmus which is at most 400 metres* in 
breadth is very interesting in a geological point 
of view. We clinibed up naked rocks of 
a strange form ; they were scarcely 60 metres 
of elevationf and appeared to be torn by the 
prolonged action of earthquakes which are 
frequent on that coast. It is observed af 
Acapulco that the shakes take three different 
directions, sometimes coming from the west 
by the isthmus of which we are speaking» 
sometimes from the north west as if they were 
from the volcano de Colima, and sometimes 
coming from the* south. The earthquakes 
which are felt in the direction of the south are 
attributed to submarine volcanoes ; for they see 
here, what I often observed at night* in the 
Callao of Lima, that the sea becomes suddenly 
agitated in a most alarming maimer in calm 
and serene weather when not a breath of wind 
is blowing. 

The Bay of Acapulco contains in its vast 
extent but one shallow which is not 40 metres 
in depth J, and which has the name of St. Anne, 
because it was found out in 1781, by the unex- 
pected loss of the ship Santa Ana belonging 
to the trade of Lima. Las Baxas, which are 

♦ 1312 feet. Trans. 

t 196 feet. Trans. 

t 131 feet in dqpth. Tmns. 
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stones that we skimmed at our entry through 
the Boca Grande, the FarcUlon del Obispo, 9ind 
the small island of San Lorenzo near the Punta 
de Icacos are not in the least dangerous/beeausè 
they are visible shelves. These masses of 
rock which we approach without fear of touch- 
ing, may^ be considered as fragments of the 
old coast. South east from the Punta de la 
Bruxa is the small port of the Marqués. It 
forms a bay of a mile in breadth, and is at its 
entry from 18 to 20 fathoms, and in the interior 
from eight to ten fathoms in depth. This bay 
is not frequented on account of its proximity 
to the port of Acapulco. It is a wild and 
solitary ]^ace, in which, however, we should 
soon see a populous city, if it were situated on 
the eastern «oast of New Spain. 

The landing of the ports of Realesco, Sonzo- 
nate, Acapulco, tod San Bias is very dangerous 
in winter, that is to say, during the rainy season, 
which lasts on all the western coast of America* 

* With the exception of Guayaquil, where the nûtu last 
from the month of December till April and May. It pours 
down in torrents at Guayaquil, while a great drought pre-» 
Vaib not only at Panama but also to the north of Cape St. 
Frauds at Ataçamez. I diall have occasion to treat in 
another place of these contrasts in the seasons between the 
CordSleras and the coasts, and frequently the different 
points of the same coast. It is sufficient to state in this 
place that in general it is not true that under the tropics 
tiie rainy and dry seasons succeed èadb other every where» 
agreeably to the laws observed in the West India Islands» 
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between the island of Chiloe and California 
from May till December. The beginning 
aijid end of winter are most to be dreaded. 
Great hurricanes are experienced* in the 
month of June and September, and we then 
find on the coasts of Acapulco and San Bias 
a9 rough and angry a sea as we find in winter 
near the island of Chiloe and the coast of 
Gallicia, and the Asturias. The great ocean 
only merits the denomination of Pacific between 
the parallels of Coquimbo and Cape Corientes, 
that is between 30° south latitude and ô** north 
latitude. In this region a constant serenity 
prevails. Gentle winds from the south south 
west and south east blow there during the 
whole year, and the seasons hare almost no 
perceptible influence on them* Between 5* 
north latitude and Berings Straits, there pre- 
vails in the eastern part of the great ocean in 
winter, that is to say, from the month of May 
till the month of October, south south we&tf , 
and even south south east winds which go all 
by the general names of hendavaks) and in 
summer, that is to say, from the month of 
November till the end of April the hrisas or 
north and north east winds continué to blow. 
The hendavales are stormy, and accompanied 
with thick clouds, which near the land, espe- 

♦ Vol. I. p. 85. 

t Vientosddtercerquadraxtte, 
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^ially in August, September, and October, burst 
in heavy rains of twenty or twienty-five days 
continuance. These rains destroy the fruits of 
the earth while the south west wind tears up the 
largest trees. I saw near Acapulco à bombax- 
ceiba-tree the trunk of which was .more than 
seven metres in circumference* blown down 
►by the hendavales. The brisas are mild and 
frequently interrupted by dead calms, and they 
blow during a beautiful and serene sky as is 
generally the case with all the winds which 
have the same denomination as the hemisphere 
in which they prevail. 

Near Acapulco, and the fact is very im- 
portant to the pilots who frequent these lati- 
tudes, the north monsoons constantly incline to 
the north west. The north east windf which 
we find out at sea and in more southern lati- 
tudes, is very rare, and the time west wind is 
dreaded from its extreme violence. It is pro- 
bable that the breadth of the continent, and the 
ascending current that is formed on a land 
strongly heated, occasion these movements of 

* 23 feet. Trans. 
t The land wind {terrd) which blows daring the night 
and tiU eight or nine o'clock in themoming, at Sonzpnate, 
Rialexo, and Aci^ulco, is however, east and north east; 
and it is by means of this trifling wind that vessels ascend in 
jsununer, if they have the misfortune of approaching land 
must from Acapulco. 
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tbe Mtwâmpbere towards the east, and that tlm 
effect becomei insensible in fNroportion to the 
distance from the continent. The reguiari^ 
of the monsoons, and the changes in the direc* 
tion of the wind, depending cm the influence 
of the seasons^ are only fek at a distance fimn 
the coast of four or fiye durées in longitude. 
Farther to the westward the great ocean 
exhibits the same phenomena as the Atlantic 
Ocean ; for we find doring the whole coarse of 
the year between the tropics the trade wind, 
which might be called the wind of the ratati(m 
of the earth, and which inclines according to 
the denomination of the hemisphere to which 
it blows sometimes to the north and sometimes 
to the south. It sometimes happens that vessels 
coming from Chili or Lima get into longitudes 
too far to the west through fear of touching 
land to the east of Acapulco ; and they wait 
there in vain for the north west wind which 
never blows at a distance from the coast. The 
north east compels them to rise as high as the 
parallel of 20^ to approach the continent which 
stretches out in a direction from south east to 
north west ; for there only at 40 leaguess from 
land can they fall in with the north west wind 
which brings them into port. These same winds 
from the west, force the galeon of Acapulco 
when tt returns to Manilla to steer southvrards 
to the 12* or 14^ of latitude. In these.parallels^ 
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andiat IDS'" of longitude, and consequently more 
^an two hundred leagues west from the coast 
of Guatimala, the galeon gets the trade winds 
(east and east north east) which accompany it 
to the Mariana Islands. 

The trade of Acapulco with the ports of 
Guayaquil and Lima is far from being active ; 
and the principal objects are copper, oil, some 
Chili wine, a very small quantity of sugar, 
and quinquina of Peru, and the cocoa of Ckia- 
yaquil destined either for the interior consump- 
tion of New Spain^ for the Havannah and the 
Philippine islands, or in time of war, for Europe. 
The lading of the vessels which return to Guaya- 
quil and Lima is very trifling, and is confined to a 
few woollens of the manufactures of Queretaro, 
a small quantity of cochineal, and contraband 
East India goods. The length and the extreme 
difficulty of the navigation from Acapulco to 
Lima are the greatest obstacles to trade between 
the inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. From 
the Callao de Lima to Guayaquil is easily navi- 
gated in the space of six or eight days ; and 
frcmi Guayaquil to Acapulco Requires three, four, 
and five weeks; but the passage from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere, from the 
ooast of Mexico to the coast of ftuito and JPeru, 
is It continual straggle against winds and cur* 
rents. The distance frcHn Guayetqiiil to OaUao is 
only 210 marine leagues, yet very often m we time 
i$ required for this ihoiï passage from north to 
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south, than from Acapulco to Manilla by a^ 
course of more than 2,800 marine leagues; 
and it also frequently happens that more weeks 
are necessary to go from Guayaquil to the 
Callao than days from the Callao to Guayaquil. 
Three things are to be dreaded in the passage 
from the coast of Peru to New Spain; the 
dead calms which particularly prevail near the 
line ; the fririons winds known by the name of 
papagallos of which we have already spoken at 
the end of the third chapter ; and the danger 
of getting on land to the east of Acapulco. 
The calms are the more dangerous, because while 
they last the currents are at the strongest. More- 
over the Spanish vessels employed in the South 
Sea trade are so ill constructed, that with very 
moderate winds they are driven about by these 
currents. The parallels where the currents 
are felt \yith the greatest force, are the Galla- 
pagos Islands first examined by Mr. Collnet 
with something like accvu'acy. There have 
been examples of Spanish vessels constructed., 
at Guayaquil, and obeying very badly the helm, 
which have cruised among the islands for two 
inonths, without any power of getting away from 
them, and risking every moment in the midst of 
;i d^ad calm to be carried by currents* on the 
shore which is every where shelvy. The 
Peruvian pilots endeavour to cross the Une 

* Vat^fioiLver^'vi. p. 404. 
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seven or eight degrees east from the Galapagos 
Islands. The English and Anglo-Amerîcîans* 
"who enter these latitudes for the speimadeti whale 
or .cachalot fishery are much less afraid of this 
archipelago than the Spaniards ; ^nd they fre- 
quently touch there for the purpose of getting 
turtles, an agreeable and salutary food to mari- 
ners^ and of landing the diseased seamen. As 
the whalers are nicely constructed, they expe- 
rience less drift from the feeble winds. 

After escaping from the calms which prevail 
under the equator, between Cape St. Francis 
and the Galapagos Islands, the Peruvian ves- 
sels fall in with about the 13^ 30' and 15^ of 
north latitude, and the 103** and 106** of west 
longitude, another region equally formidable 
from the frequent calms in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March. In the year which preceded 
that in which we visited these seas, a dead calm 
of twenty-eight days with a want of water, in 
consequence of it, forced the crew of a ship 
newly built at Guayaquil, to abandon a rich 
cargo of cocoa, and save themselves in a boat 
to make the land, which was eighty leagues 
distant. Similar accidents are not uncommon in 
the South Sea, where the pilots have the blamea- 
Me custœn of taking in a very small number of 
casks of water, to bave more room for goods. 

* See VoL III. chap. x. p» 88. 
▼OL. IV. F 
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The calms which prevail in the parallel «f 
14'' north, and which are only to be compared 
^ith those of the ^pb of Guinea, are the move 
to be feared, as they are experienced ai the end 
of the passage. 

In the navigation Irom the Callao, and ftam 
Gus^yaquil to Aci^pulco, they endeavour to land 
\irest from the port, on account of the winds and 
currents which have a very regular direction 
near the coast. They generally endeavowt 
to steer for the sand banks of St^nantizo, 
sjituated at more than forty leagues, distance 
to the west-north-\iveat of Acapulco^ a little to 
the y^est of the Morro de Petatlaa. These 
banks b^ing very white are seen at sea, ai a 
^ista^çe pf fonr leagues. After passing them, 
they fpllow thie coast steering to t|he south easi, 
tpw^irds th^ point of Satlan and the beaukifid 
shores of Sitialai and Coynca» whickt are coiverad 
with psUm, trees. They know the port of Aca^ 
pji^cojt merely from, the nipple$ (fetoâ^) of Coynea 
8014 the great Ceyro de la Brea op Siekto. 
This iffpuntainy visible at sea at 36 noiles 
d^tance fron^ the po^, is i^ituated to the west o€ 
thç Alto del Peregrinft» ^Mftd» like the FIq 
d'Pri2;aba, ti^e Campaaa de TruxlHo. and! tlto 
^iUa de ]Paytjay S6];ve& fpi^ a siignal to navigpaitgfSk 
!|^rom the coa^ pf Çali&rnia aadi CinakMK^ to 
Acapulco, and frequently even to Tehuantepec, 
the current lamsifiKuià. Decembep to the month 
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of April, in» the sea;son which' they afifrefe to call 
summer, from the north-west to the SjDuth-eastj;^ 
and in wîntjèr from' the month of May, to the 
montli o^ December the current runs io tlie 
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north-west, most frequently w^st-north-west. 
On account of this motion of the waters ot the 
ocean, which is only felt at forty leagues ais^- 
tance fropi the coast, a passage iroin Acapul- 
co to San Bias lasts from twenty to thirty 
days in summer, while in winter it lasts only 
from fire tp six days. 

On the western coast' of the New Continent, 
between the 16** and 2T of north latitude, a 
navigator without means of finding his lon- 
gitude, may be sufficiently sure,, if the (observa- 
tion of latitude places him to the north of the 
lochf that his vessel has been carried by the 
currents towards the west; while on the other 
hand, his longitude will be farther east thap he 
finds from his reckoning, if the ^ observed lati- 
tude is less than the latitude of hi$* reckonhig. 
But south of the parallel of 16"* norths and in 
the whole southern hemisphere, these rules, 
become very uncertain^ as I was convinced 
horn carefully comparing in the eastern part 
of the jg^eat ocean day after, day, the point 
of )r%ckon%ng with the cluronometrical . longi- 
tude and observations of the sun and moon* 
Enormous errors in longitude occasioned by 
the strength of the currents, render navigation 

F 2 
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m «ht^o liUituilt\s tuiually long and expensive. 
^?n^MN rtmuuulate in passages of 2000 leagues, 
tuul nowhort* is the use of timekeepers and the 
vu\plo\uu'iit of the nietliod of hinar distances 
nuMV iiHlis|HMisibK> than in a sea basin of so* 
\iist uiwxteut. Henoe for several years past 
i*\on the most ignorant pilots begin to feel the 
^reiit utility of astronomical observations. I 
knew at liima^ Spanish merchaiits who bid 
pnr4'luiNed time-keepers for six or eight thoo- 
Muul francs, with the view of embarking the» 
ui tlieir newly built ships. I learned with sa- 
tiMtH(*tioni that even several English and Anglo 
American vessels which donble Cape Horn, for 
I lie whale fishery, and for visiting the north- 
west coast of America, are provided with chro- 
tioiiieters. 

The passage from Acapulco to Lima, is fire- 
ipiently longer, and more difficult than a navi- 
gation from Lima to Europe. It is executed 
in winter by ascending to the 28** or 30** of 
Noutft latitude, before approaching the coast of 
(Ihili ; and sometimes they are forced to steer 
to the south south-west beyond the island of * 
J nan Fernandez* This navigation />or aUura, 
of which th^ first example was given in 1540 
by Diego de Ocampo under Antonio de 
Mendoza the viceroy of Mexico, generally 
lasts from three to four months; but a 
f years ago the ship Neptune belonging 
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to the trade of Guayaquil took sevep months 
in going from the coast of Mexico to the Port 
of Callao. 

ïn summer, from the month of December, to 
the month of May, they ascend from the Point 
Pâriîia* (lat. 4^ 35' south; long. 83^ 45^ to 
Lima, by means of the Terrai. This track 
goes by the name of Navigation por el meridianOf 
because instead of keeping thi*ee or four hun 
dred leagpaes west from the coast, they endea- 
vour to change the longitude in a very small 
degree. In Peru, between Paita and the 
Callao, in Mexico, between Sonzpnate and 
Acapulco, and in general on the greatest part of 
the coast under the torrid zone, the land wind is 
very cool during the night j it varies from the 
south east to south east | to the east ; while be- 
tween Cape Blanc and Guayaquil, the wind 
blows by night from the sea towards the land. 
The pilots know how to take advantage of this 
circumstance whenever they get to Punta Pa- 
rina. They tack for eighteen hours out at sea 
to the south-south-west ; and at night when the 
land wind rises, they turn the head towards the 
coast for the other six hours, plying to windwards 
with full sail on account of the currents. In the 
Navigation hy the meridian^ they should not 

♦ See my Recueil tPObserv^ Adranom.. rédigé par M. 
Obmanns, Vol. II. p. 430. 
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keep more than sixty or seventy leagues froiD 
shore. A Poiliigueze pilot lately showed tlii^ 
this method may even be followed during wifi- 
ter * if the vessel sufficiently obey the helm, and 
it possesses besides the great advantage ^ 
shortening the road. By following it, the tem- 
pests which prevail in the months of August, 
September, and October, between the 28^ aii4 
3^"" of south latitude are avoided. I have 
thought it proper to mention these detaik 
respecting the navigation of the eastern part of 
the great ocean in this place, not only becaqse 
they are interesting to the commerce of the New 
Continent, but because they prove a pii^c^^ 
which ought powerfully to influence all politici|^ 
calculations ; namely, that nature has throwil 
enormous obstacles in the way of maritime com- 
munication, between the people of Peru ^nd 
Mexico. In fact, these two colonies, whicl^ 
from their position are not far removed from on^ 
another, consider themselves as much in the Ugljit 
of strangers, as they would the people of th^ 
United States, or the inhabitants of Europe. 

The oldest and most important branch o^ 
commerce of Acapulco, is the exchange of the 
merchandize of the £)ast Indies and China, for 
the precious metals of Mexico. The conpnerce^ 

* Moraleda Derofero de la mer del Sur ^ (a very valuable 
nuacript). 
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Imited ta n angle gratteon, i» extremely simfAe ; 
amd though I baye been on the spot ulrhere ih% 
BMwt renowAed fair of the world is held ) I eani 
add little if^msàioa to that which has béen^ 
already given before by others^. 

^ Thé gaUéott which is generally IroM twelve 
t6 lâO& tons^ oaA eommnttded by an iMcet of the 

royai navy, sails frem Mawifia in ike Afiddiè àt 
Jwif ér begismiiig of Aaigcist^ when the sontfi 
west monsoon is already cotnplctfeely established. 
Itii cargo consist» in musliM^ pointed oitiooes, 
comso <t«fton i^rts, yaw mUkSf CUna siOc 
siockings^ jew^eries firom Caniott or Manâflar 
bjr GiineBe artisiiy lipioes^ anNt arotturtieë. The 
Voyalge is carvied oir either by the^ sti^its^ 6f SainU 
Bémardm or Cape Bisjodoz, which il^ thlé most 
ito1tfth€Mt^ poioit of the îààAd of liiséçon. It for-^ 
QUBrly» iMted froÊÈù five to six- WÊonÛmf; btit' since 
the art of navigation? has been impvovedfy tlks 
passage firom* ManiHa to Acapuleo' ii» only three 
<m four months Wmdar 6?otn> the north-west 
and sonÉh^west prevail in^ the greaib ocesn^as 
woM 2» generaily in all! seas Ikfyond tile ndtaral 
limitsr of tirer trade winds, to the noilih and^ soulà 
o£tlie paredM of 29" andi>30^ Opposite inâleir 
ditéction: to- the tirade wdnds^they miay h(6 con* 
stdnred asf atntoii^encal ^cùuntèr ûutfentà. By 

* Anson*s Voyage^ Vol. ii. chap. X, p. 63, 73 ; Le Gentily 
iî.Ifc- 215; Éaifludy iL p. 90; Ée Guignes, mi p. 4W; 
ItlrÂtmâytf dt StdM Croixi Bi tiiSfft. 
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means of the south-west winds, during' my stay 
in PeiTi, English yesseb, excellent sailors it most 
be owned^ came from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Val Paraiso in Chili, in ninety days, although 
they had to mn from west to east nearly two 
thirds of the circumference of the globe. In the 
MHTthem hemisphere, the north-west wind faci- 
States the passage from the coast of Canada to 
Enrc^, as well as that fi^m the east of Asia to 
the western coast of America. 

Formerly the gàUeon ascended as high as the 
35^ of north latitude to work for the high moun- 
tains of Santa Lucia in New California which 
rise to the east of tihe channel of Santa Barbara; 
but within the last twenty years they have kept 
much farther to the south; for after falling in 
with the island of Guadalonpe (lat. 28° 53^,) 
the pilots steer south-east, ayoiding the dangers 
of the shoal called AbreofoSt ^^^ the two^ 
farallons de los AKsas. It is a very conveniCTit 
circumstance, that in all this long passage, the 
galleon finds not a single point of shelter from 
Manilla to the island of Guadaloupe and the 
coast of California. It is a pity that to the 
north of the Sandwich Islands no other archipe- 
lago has been discovered, which, situated be-, 
tween the Old and New Continent, might have 
afforded refreshments and a good anchorage. 

The value of the goods of the galleon ought 
not by law to exceed the sum pf half a million 
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of piastres ^f but it generally amotmts to a mil^ 
lion and a half Or two millions of piastres f. 
Next to the merchants of Lima, ' the ecclesias- 
tical corporations have the greatest share in 
this lucrative commerce, in which the corpora^ 
tions employ nearly two thirds of * their capitals^ 
which employment of their money is designated 
by the improper phrase of dar a corresponderJ 
Whenever the news arrive at Mexico, that -the 
galleon has been seen off the coast, the roads of 
Chilpansingo and Acapnlco are covered with 
travellers; and every merchant hastens to be 
the -first to treat with the supercargos who 
arrive from Manilla. In general, a few power- 
ful houses of Mexico join together for the pur* 
pose of purchasing goods; and it has happened 
that the cargo has been sold before the news of 
the arrival of the galleon were known at Vera 
Cruz. This purchase is often made without 
opening the bales ; and although at Acapulco 
the merchants of Manilla are accused of what is 
called Trampas de la China,^ or Chinese frauds 
it must be allowed that the commerce between 
two countries at thé distance of three thousand 
leagues from one another, is carried on perhiqpa 
with more honesty than the trade between 
some nations of civilized Europe, who have 

t-^SHSiÇOO, «1420,000 sterling. Trans. 
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nisver kad any coniièction with Clmiese mer*' 
cliants. 

While the merchandizes of the East Indie» 
arc tnmaported from Acapuleo to the ca|Htal of 
Metsdcoto be dittributed tfarcyu^hoiit diekin^^ 
4om of New Spain, the bars of iron and piaà« 
treSy. iafttended for the return cargo^ descend 
tmm the interior to the co«»t. The galleoa 
generally depajrts in the noath of Wekmurj er 
Mavdi; and it goes tbto aearly wkbbalhal} 
fiur Ibe kidiaig im tiie jowraej from Aca|Nd4m to 
Manilla ia geneval eeiH^ cott»»ts ef ûlver, a very 
small ^fomtikj ef codlaneat of QaeXBca, eaeoa of 
ChaayaqaiVai^d Gwaeea» wine^ oil^ aad Spaoisle 
wtoL Thcr qaaatitf of preeira^ metala esperteé 
tatiie Shilifipiae Mands^ iaeladuig what is* aa4 
i^ifltoied^ amoanta in, general te a miHion, aadb 
frequently to» ene* miliioo. three hunA^ed tfaeii« 
aaaid piasirosL The nuanbeir o£ pasistfoigers isiiki 
general i^ery oenaid^able^ and angmeaited firent 
tknoto tiate^" cûlcmoesLef meofaa sent byr Spaw 
and Iteaitto ta the fhiUppine Idands. TJha 
gaKeon^ of 1804^ CBiried out se^entff five manitrti 
w^h gave eecaai(Hfe.to the Mexioaas^ fimsayiagt 
thfttl die JSmi d0 ChvMk waa loadedi in Betum 

The* aayigattonL from: Acapaka to MawUa 
is carried on by means of the trade winds. It 
IS the long^est that can he* made ia the equinoc- 
region of tile seas, being almoBt triple the 
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Pfissa^e fr9m thç coast of ^-^rip^ \ft th^ WSf^ 
India Islands. The galleon as wis haye {v)r?Ady 
. observe^; takes its route ^rst tow^çU ^bB SQulli 
^ypfiting by the nor^h west wiBfU, wWc^i prçv?41 
op the northern coast qf Ijfe^ieo. When },%- 
arrives in the pi^rallel pf Manilla, it, pfirr^es fcjji^ 
sail tp the ijf est, having always a franqi^U ^^ 
ai^^ refreshing Igreezes fro^ the noipt betwç!?^ 
the ea^tand cast north ^^t*. !^Q||^pg HttfÇTr 
wpts the f erenity of tl^e h^^v^W, ift tjheae ijeg^ 
ons, except sqmetimei^ a slight S[qu!|ll, w^çh \f 
fejt ^hen tl^e vessel Jjrnyes «^t the ^unitfe. P<» 
Francisco Maurçll^ a. pilot, ha^ijl tk bçi4»Ç« 
to cross the' whole of the gr^^t PjP^W C<^ ^ 
leng;th of ne^rljr three thpvs.^4 iSWiap \e^^^ 
in a decked laanc^ (Iflnç^ ^ mw i), ^^ 
laonch, caUed the Sppora<ai wàç dispfitch«4 ^<W 
San Bias, to c^?;ry to, Map^lja tfre nev^. qJÇ t)N| 
last rujptuure betj^reen, Spain ajj^ E;n^^;wd j, ^.v^^ 
iit i? presçjpyejd in thp Port pÇ Ç^Ti<»^ Iftthç Iffn^ 

, ott iv? «^Sn?9K^He. ^yig^^^QA ftpift the, ^p«^ to 
, %. Molucca ^sjla^i^s, 9Jiçl},ti tçi 1»^ l>^W,pç^ 

In th^^ «}«Re Çj^ORi^i^tipn <|[t^t t^fi; pa«^^ «X)|Rt 
%|^illft. t9, th© cpfisH o|} îfex^ço, is Ipjïft a^ 

. ■ . * 

Tropic of Cancert the trade wind» are not so constant in 
the ffreat ocean as in the Atlantic. 
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' pietinfiil, the passage from- Acapulco to the 
Philippine Islands is short and agreeable. It 
generally lasts only from fifty to sixty days. 
From time to time within these few years the 
galleon touches at the Sandwich Islands to 
take in provisions and water, if the priests of 
fhe country have not tabcued the waterinjg 
place. As the passage is not long, and the 
chiefs of these islands are not always friendly 
di.p<»ed U.w„d. *e whi.«. «Ù. aL„ whii 
is seldom necessary, is frequently dangerous. 
As the galleon advances towards the west the 
breezes become stronger, but at the same 
more inconstant. The galleon touches at the 
island of Guahan or Guam where the governor 
of the Mariana island resides in the town of 
Agana*. It has been truly observed that 
this island is the only point in the vast extent 
of the South Sea, strewed with innumerable 
islands, which contains a town built in the 
European manner, a church and a fortification. 
However, this delicious country which nature 
has enriched with the most varied productions, 
is one of those numerous possessions from which 
the court of Spain has never yet derived any 
advantage. The fanaticism of the monks, imd 
the sordid avarice of the governors, formerly 
conspired to depopulate this archipelago. The 

* SuimUe Nowoeau Voyage mi Mar du Sudf p. 176. 
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commandant of the fort of A^na is one . of 1^ 
officers of the King of Spain, who can mt^^; 
the greatest impunity exercise an arbitrftry 
power. He has no communication witif* 
Europe, and the Philippine islands except 
once a year ; and if the nao is intercepted or 
if it is lost in a tempest, he remains for several 
years completely insulated. Although thje 
distance from Madrid to Agana is 4,000 leagvies 
east in a straight line, it is said that the governor 
of Guahan on seeing the galleon arrive two 
years in succession expressed a desire to reside 
in an island more remote from Spain, that he 
might be less exposed to the controul of minis^ 
ters. 

The galleon carries to the colony of the 
Mariana islands (islas de los Ladrones), besides the 
situado that is to say, the money destined %o. pay 
the troops and the royal officers^ woollens, linens, 
cottons, and hats for the dress of the small 
number of whites who inhabit this McWpjelftgp,, 
The governor supplies the galleon with fresh prp^ 
visions, particularly with pork and beef. .Homed., 
cattle have multiplied in a woiklerful mai^u^r. 
in this island, where there is a b^autifoi^ breed 
of white oxen with black ears. Commodore 
Byron* affirms, having seen at the island, oif 
âaypan situated to the north of Tinian, which 

* Hawkemorth^s CampUatian* yolj L p« i21. 



Batef îUotfMidtu^ 6f smatf eté^atàoii, Kkdifëèiii 
HIIW tKôtié of P«lW. Titîs ôfntervàtioA àéser^éà 
i6 bé terified {«y imtaraÙ^k The Spaniard^ 
VUMhg iHiioikiéèA neither UcUHms nbr huàvtacù* 
é^é[ktc6i Mtb Méiko' or tUl^ë kingdfôth 0^ 
HéT^ Ôfàhâ^fà, it àp^àré Véi^ improbaMe, 
iSbtf Ûiëf eÈMiâ évéi' have ti^àportéd' théni 
ïAi6 a ^O'â^' Of isUn^ in the vi'cihity of Aii'a*^. 

ISéiïdêi ifie' g^âXteotV of Acaj^tilco, from' rîmë 
tl6lliMe' d V^éMëliB àlBO diispatcfted fVoiii Ikfanill'a; 
tb ïiiA». Th!^ nacvigation; one of ihéHàiigeslt 
éàiS A6A diÛiiait, is Oi'dinarily caii^éd' on by' 
ÛSè aHAe mniïeTÏi i*Oaté V^th 1^è passasse frbni 
ttttt' Phili^iiiiifer i^lbidk to' the coast of ^alifdf hik. 
The galleon destined for Lima, after discoVéi*-' 
iiig:' thé cOtùJtl Of ]!^exîOo, stéëi^ i^OtttUWafds to 
t»\ê' Si8^ rifatf ^' Of ^aÛ Ûmiië ^m tVé' 
«ô«ttli*We8tf Wittd*iïrë^Is. Wïfën Pèiii; libenîtea' 
ft«M*fhlf;^bi:é Of tttrriionbikily df tlië Pliilippiiië 
tiù1litpé.nf, aÈOÏ \^ allowed td tirade i^ibbai 
i«t«l«(Aibr «b t)le^ Éà^ Indies; in fètùt-nin^' 
mm <3àtftbtf tb l!iim^ thé ffêreifëtaié Will mbât* 
lik'd3r Be given tb â thitk \^fiti ^b^ tb thé' 
atHaXtùt J^ê^ â^olland'thrbugh ^é!S wlîërë they' 
jar i^fcttt^ Of* favdiu^blë AViridi^ 

Ht ÛW years' befor%'Bhiy stay at liimà, l5on^ 
J'^toéT'Afbslïia'e l^roUght thé ^eba él'fiiUi^nb" 
iif tfÙfbtyttty^ b*y a' direct tHict fr(/M V^< tb 
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tost* from Manilla to the CaUao. Favotif^d by 
light variable innd» which Wow éspedaBy hy 
night in the vicinity of the Sooth S«fa islnhdit^ 
he ascended between the parallel* of 6* attrf 
10^ south against the current of rôtoMon. Tlfe 
dread of falling into the haiid» of Et^Iidft 
eniiser» led him to make choice of a tttiHk 
9» e:sitraordinarj and opposite to the direétiteij 
of the trade winds. Porgetiiiig thstt cteitrii» 
^d a great share in the success of a tby«gé 
daring which the cahns were hrteitupted by 
sqnialls from the south and south west*, M. 
Arosbidc' wished to» try the roixte a second tittie; 
but after long straggling* «gain^ the traxfe 
win^, he was» obliged to^ ascend to . high fefr- 
tudes, «nd to fblSow the ohf mellfod of 
navigation. He was oMîgetf (to^ put inter th^ 
port of Sm Bli» for wanfi ef prbdsftms where fte 
(iieiï worn out with fatigue and disappbiiiftnent. 
It has* heett asked how i1^ was possibfe for 
8pams&^ vessels since iSte sis^ë^nth century to^ 
cross tite- gi'eat ^ocean fronï tfté* Western coast 
of the Niew Consent ta the PMippiti e iklaWdb, 
without éfecovering the" isles' wM!i which tfrat 

*» I£ di Biévriètt a^Ieamed^ nairigator, Uad'very'tHiljr (lb- 
served that it is not uncommon, in the equinoctial region of 
the great ocean, an(i.e8peaiaUyinjdialâ<* and IS? of' sooth 
tatitude.and the IW and HS^" of ^vett^long^tudtt^for $iMif|p 
south i«est and eyenrnorth. west winds to iffo^miSçi^ wmwA 
days (Voyage de Marchand J T. IL p. 269. 
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yast sea basin is strewed. This problem may 
be easily resolved, if we consider that few 
navigations take place from Lima to Manilla* 
and that the archipelagoes, of which we owe 
the d.iscovery to the labours of WaUisi 
Bougainville, and Cook, are almost all con- 
tained between the equator and the tropic of 
Capricorn. For these three hundred years the 
pilots of the Acapulco galleon have been pru- 
dent enough constantly to run the same parallel 
in their course from the coast of Mexico to 
the Philippine islands ; and it appeared to them 
so much the more indispensable to follow this 
track as they imagined they should fall in with 
shallows and shoals whenever they deviated to 
the north or south. At a period when the use 
of lunar distances and time-keepers was un- 
known to navigators, they endeavoured to cor- 
rect the longitude deduced from the reckoning 
by the observation of the variation of the mag « 
netic needle. It had been very early remarked 
that the variation was nélairly at the strait of 
San Bernardino; and in 1Ô85 Juan layme 
embarked with Francisco Gali from Manilla 
to Acapulco, to prove an instrument of his inven- 
tion for finding the variation of the needle^. 

* ViagealeftrechodeFuca,p.é6. Voyi^e de La Perouse, 
T. II. p. S06. I found in the month of December 1808, the 
Magnetic Tariation at Mexico (lat. 19^ 2S' 4" nortliy wett 
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This method of correcting the reckoning might 
be useful at a period when few pilots knew their 
longitude within nearly eight or teu degrees. 
It has been proved by very accurate observa* 
tions.in our days that the variation of the mag- 
netic needle is extremely slow in these parallels, 
even in approaching the' straits of San Bemar* 
dino. 

Moreover we are not to be surprised that 
galleons laden with cargoes of the value of six 
t>r seven millions of francs, have never been 
tenxpted to abandon this track prescribed to them» 
Real expeditions of discovery can only be 
carried on at the expence of a government; 
and it cannot be denied that under the 
reigns of Charies V., Philip II., and' Philip 
III., the viceroys of Mexico and Peru gave 
encouragement to a great number of under- 
takings calculated to give celebrity to the 
Spanish name. CaWiUo visited in 1542 the 
coast of New California or New Albion to the 
37*^. of latitude. Gali, in going out of his track 
to the north in his return from China to the 
coast of Mexico, discovered in 1Ô82 the moun- 
tains of New Cornwall, covered with eternal 
snows, and situated in the ST" 30^ north. The 
ex|>edition of Sébastian Viscayno discovered the 

long. 101® 25') S"" 8' to the east ; and in the South Sea, at 
IS* SO' of north latitude 106« 26' of longitude, 6* 54'. ^ ■'■4 

VOL. IV. G 
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coast between Cape Saint Sebastian and Cape 
])iIendocino. In 1542, Gaetano had alreadjr 
found several scattered islands not far from the 
group of Sandwich islands ; and it canncyt be 
called in question, that even this last group was 
known to the Spaniards for more than a century 
before the voyage of Cook ; for the island of 
Mesa indicated on an old chart of the ^llecm 
of Acapnlco is the same vnth the island 
Owhyhee, which contains the high mountaiii 
of the table or Mamma-Raa*. MendaUm 
accompanied by Oniroslf discovered in lêèS 
the group of islands, known by the name of tlie 
Marquesas de Mendoça or MendaiSa ' islands,' 
which coniprehends San Pedro or O-^Nateym^ 
Santa Christina or Wahitaho, là Dominica or 
0*Hivahoa, and la Madalena. We owe to 
the same intrepid navigators the discoveiy of 
the islands of Santa Cruz de Mendafla iunned^ 
by Carteret Queen Charlotte's Islands; tijpA 

* Voyage de Marchand. T. i. p. 416. 
f Alvaro Mendaga de Nesrra and Pedro Femandes As 
Quiros. See Successos de las islas FOippinas (Mexico 1G09) 
cap. n» Hechos de Dan Garcia Hurfado de J^endmni 
marjuesd^ Canete^ virey del PerUf los escribi el Doctor Dm 
Christobd Suarez de Figueroa^ p. 2S8. After the death dT 
Mendana, his wife Dojia Isabella Baretos, celebrated fiyr 
her strength of mind and extraordinaiy courage, assumed 
the oonnifnd of the expedition^ which was terminated ia 
1586. 
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Archipelago del Espiritu Santo de Qniros*, 
which are the New Cyclades of Boagainyille 
and the New Hebrides of Cook; the Archi- 
pelago of the islands of Solomon de Mendafia 
Called by Survillef the Afi^acides; the islands 
Dezena (Mai tea) Pelegrino (Scylly island of 
Wallis), and probably also Otaheite (la Sagit- 
tariade Quiros) which (ill three are part of the 
group of Society Islands. Is it justj therefore, 
to say that the Spaniards hare crossed the 
great ocean without discovering any land, 
when we recollect that the mass of discoveries 
which we have been mentioning^, and which 
were made at a period when the art of naviga- 
tion and nautical astronomy y/irere very far from 
the degree of improvement to which they hshré 
attained in our days. Thé names of Viècayno, 
MeftdaSa, Quiros, and Sanhiento undoubtedly 



♦ Flètiriéù Découvertes des Français dans le suS-^st de la 
N&àvettè Guinée^ p. 85. 

^ The New Georgia of Shortland fVùyage de Marchand f 
T.vLp. 63.) 

± I lokht have added to the list of discoveties of the 
Spaniards in the South Sea, those of Garcia Jofre de Iioaisa 
( VÎage al èdrecho de Màgellànes, p. 206)', Grixalva, Gànegdt 
Jiintà Férnahdez, Luiit Vae:^ de iWre^, afid SeyâVëdnl 
Cedrcnl,' who first discovered the northern coast of Net^ 
Guinea. See the beautiful chart. of this southern partdf 
the South Sea, drawn up agreeably to the learned researches 
of M. Dalryraple. 

^ 2 
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deserve a place beside the names of the most 
illustrious navigators of the eighteenth century. 
We liave already observed that the Archi- 
pelago of the Sandwich Islands contains a point 
of refreshment for the vessels from Acapulco 
or the north west coast of America to the Phi- 
lippine Islands and China, in the same manner 
as the Marquis de Mendoza Islands or the 
Society Islands furnish an excellent anchorage 
and a great abundance of provisions to the 
vessels which double Cape Horn in quest of 
the furs of Nootka and Norfolk bay. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, interested in the commerce 
with Asia, would wish that the Sandwich 
Islands were not situated on the route from 
Acapulco to Manilla. They are afraid lest 
some European power establish settlements 
there, lest the islanders who are naturally 
active and enterprising, should be tempted to 
piracy on these seas. It is true that the 
treaty . of Karakakoouj by which Tamaahmaah 
king of Owhyhee, made in 1794 a free and 
voluntary cession of his empire to the king 
of Great Britain, has hitherto had no effedts 
more durable than so many other treaties 
concluded between the nations of civilized 
Europe. The chiefs constantly at war with 
one another give the preference to that nation^ 
which supplies them with the greatest 
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quantity of fire arms and ammunition; and 
these arms are in a short time afterwards con- 
stantly directed ag'ainst those who are imprudent 
enough to furnish them. Many Europeans, 
for the most part vagabonds and deserteis 
from English and Anglo-American ships, have 
settled among the islanders. 

By their assistance an enterprising power 
of Europe, will one day become an easy 
mistress of the Sandwich Islands and settle a 
colony there. These islanders are excellent 
sailors, and many of them have already em- 
barked in European vessels and sailed to the 
north west coast of America and China. 
They have attempted to build schooners and 
even armed vessels with which they project 
distant expeditions. The north west currents 
bring them large trunks of pines from the 
northern coast of the continent of America. 
All these circumstances will very much facili- 
tate the establishment of a colony in this Archi- 
pelago. The natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
have profited more from their communication 
with Europeans than all the other South Sea 
islanders. The sphere of their ideas has been 
extended, wants have been communicated to 
them which they were ignorant of, and within 
these twenty years they have made a consider- 
able . progress towards that social state which 
we very improperly designate by the word civili- 
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zation*. This progress which would be very 
slow if the islanders were left to themselves» 
will become very rapid under European domi- 
nion ; and perhaps this people will one day be 
as formidable on the Great Ocean as the 
privateers and pirates of the Bermudas and 
Bahama islands, and Barbary are dreaded 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
A squadron stationed in the bay of Karakakooa, 
and directing their cruizes to the south and 
the east would become foimidable to the 
vessels bound for the Philippine islands or 
China, either from Acapulco and San Bias, 
or from the north west coast of America, 

The coasting trade on the western coast 
of New Spain is less considerable than what 
takes place between Campeche, the mouth 
of the Rio Huasacualco, newly called port 
Bourbon^ Vera Cruz and Tampico. In follow- 
ing the coast from the south east to the north 
west, we find the following ports: Tehuante- 
pec, los Angeles, Acapulco», Siguantejo, Zaca- 

^ From the effects of this pretended civilization the 
inhabitants of Otaheite'^eoçustomed to European tools 
and stufi, gradually forget the art of making tools of stone 
and bone, and neglect the cultivation of the paper mv\ ^ 
berry. See the very sage observations of M. Vancouver 
on the condition of these islanders since their frequent 
communications with Europeans. (Voyage autour du MandcK 
T. i. p. 179). 
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tula, Colima*, Guatlan, Navidad, Puerto 
Escondido, Xalisco, Chiametla, Mazatlany 
Santa Maria Aorne, Santa Cruz de Mayo, 
Guaimas, Puerto de la Paz (or del Marques del 
Valle t)> Monterey, San Francisco and Puerto 
de Bodega. This long list of ports of which the 
greater number contain excellent anchorage^ 
justifies what we have already said relative to 
the contrast observable between the eastern 
and western coasts of Mexico. The strength 
of the . currents^ the constancy of the monsoons» 
and the tempests in winter are very unfavoura- 
ble to the coasting trade. From the coast of 
Guatimala to the sea of portez, the passages 
are so long and difficult, that the coi*vettes 
under the command of Malaspina, two excellent 
sailing vessels, employed, in ITOl, fifty eight 
days in coming from Realexo to Acapulco; 
and the same year the merchant ship la Galga^ 
favoured by the currents and winds, reached 
the Azore Islands in sixty days from the time 
of leaving the port of I4ma. The first of these 
passages is only 300 marine leagues, and the 
second 4^500 leagues. 

The ports of Acapulco, San Bias, Monterey, 
and San Francisco, possess the finest position 
for the spermaceti whale fishery, and the trade 

* Cartas is Heman Cortex j p; S48v 
t SeeVoLiii p. 321, 
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in beaver furs, that is any where to be found 
between the 28*» and 60** of north latitude. We 
have already treated of these subjects in the 
tenth chapter, when describing the marine 
animals of the South Sea coast. The Anglo- 
Americans, to reach the latitudes inhabited by 
the Saricovians, are obliged to make the tour 
of the whole of the New Continent. From the 
40"* or 43** of north latitude, they rise to the 
58* and 60** south; and after having doubled 
Cape Horn, they ascend the South Sea to the 
isame northern latitudes from which they set 
out. During the short stay which I made in 
the United States in 1804, there was on the 
north-west coast, from fifteen to twenty Ameri- 
can vessels *, mostly belonging to individuals 
of Nantucket and Boston. These vessels after 
exchanging their furs at Canton and Macao, for 
tea, raw silk, and nankeen, niake the tour of 
the globe in returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Mexican Spaniards, whose pos- 
sessions extend to thé 38** north, might reach 
the same coasts in the space of twenty days 
which the Anglo-Americans and Europeans can 
only reach after a navigation of six or seven 
months. The coast of New California, and 
especially the environs of Monterey contains 

* In the year 1792, there were only seven. Vancouver^ 
M p. 519. 
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the famous sea eavj of which the mother of 
pearl is* of the most beautiful orient, and to 
which the islanders of Quadra Island and New 
Cornwall^ attach as much value as to the halio^ 
this iris and the haliothis australis of New Zea- 
land*. On the other hand the commerce of 
Chili supplies the copper of Coquimbo, so much 
in request among the savages of the north-west 
coast. The colonists of Russian America ex- 
cepted, no other nation is so advantageously 
situated for carrying on the beaver fur trade as 
the Mexican Spaniards. 

' This fur which varies in colour and fineness 
with the age, season, and sex, is of a jet black, 
and is in such estimation in China, that previous 
to 1780, a single fur was sold there for forty, 
sixty, and even a hundred and twenty piastres. 
Till 1787, the price kept up to seventy piastres, 
for those of the first quality ; but since that 
period the importations have exceeded so much 
the wants of the trade, that the finest Nootka far 
was sold at Canton in 1790, for fifteen piastres, 
to such a degree had the value by that time 
been reduced. I^atterly the Chinese govern- 
ment has sometimes prohibited the importa- 
tion of furs into the ports of the south ; but thiâ 
prohibition has always been of very short dura- 

* Viage d estrecho de Fuça, p. cxlviii. p. 121 and 161. 
Voyage de La Perause, T. ii. p..276— 282 ; T,iT,p.276. 
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iion*. We gee from tbe list of importations into 
ÇantoQ, from 1804 to 1806, that there has beeo 
imported in the space of th^-ee years 34,144 
beaver fbrs^, of which nearly five-sixths came 
in Anglo-American vessels» During that pe- 
riod the medium price of the fiir was from 
18 to ^ piastresf • We may see from these datu 
that the profits of the fur trade have been enor- 
mously diminished since the time when Lieute- 
nant King, and Captain Uanna were in China ; 
and we may also perceive how exaggerated 
those calculations of several writers on political 
eccmomy are> who have imagined that the forty» 
four millions of pounds of tea annually con- 
sumed by Europeans, may be in. a great mea- 
sure paid with the furs of the north-west coast 
of Anoierica. It appears that the markets of 
Canfe»! and- Macao are abimdantly supplied 
with thirty, or thirty-five thousand beaver furs 

* ImportatU»! in IdOé t - r» 11,176 

1805 - - - ^,180 

1806 .... 78S 



34,144 



Aecordmgf to the table of Russian commerce published 
l^y the Count de Romanzow, China received by Kiachta, m 
all sorts of furs of marine and land animals at an average 
from 1802 to 1805^ to the value of 1,450,000 rubles. 

f Compare Coxe's Russian Discoveries, p. 13, and Dixon's 
Voilage round the Worlds p. 316, with Renouard de Saine. 
CroiXf Foffage Commercial^ Vol. III. p. 15& 
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anuually, and that the total value of this impôts 
tation would not amount to six hundred thousand 
piastres. The price of furs in China will lower 
still more, If the Americans of the United State9 
profit by the information acquired by the ex- 
pedition of Captain Lewis, and if they open 4 
direct trade between Hudson's Bay, Canada, 
and the mouth of the river Columbia. 

When Europe learned from the account 
of Cook's third voyage the advantages of 
the trade in heaver skins, the Spaniards made 
also some feeble attempts to take a share in this 
trade. A commissary was sent to Monterey, in 
1786, to collect all the beaver skins of the 
presidios and missions of New California : and 
it was then believed that they could collect as( 
many as twenty thousand. The government at 
first resei*ved to itself exclusively the fur trade j 
but seeing that this measure was too unpopular, 
it gave to a few merchants of Mexico, the per- 
mission of sending cargoes of them to the Phi-- 
lippine Islands. The profits of the traders were 
reduced nearly to nothing, because the Spanish 
gov^nment loaded with exorbitant duties, this 
nascent branch of national industry ; because the 
furs went through the hands of the merchants of 
Manilla; and because these speculations were 
commenced at a time when the price^of furs 
had already considerably fallen. Of what, im*- 
mense profit this, commerce woidd have b^ein. to 
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the Mexicans, if at the time of the expeditions of 
Perez, Heceta, and Quadra*, in 1774, 1775, 
and 1779, the court of Madrid had established 
factories at the road of Nootka {Puerto de San 
Lorenzo)^ the port of Bucarelli, or Hinchin- 
forook Island, in those northern regions, where 
the beaver furs are finer, more glossy, and 
thicker than they are to the south of the paral- 
lel of 48**. At that period the hunters of Kams- 
chatka were still the sole masters of the fur 
trade of the north-west coast of the New Con- 
tinent. 

In giving tables of the commerce of Aca- 
pulco and Vera Cruz, I have confined myself to 
those objects of exportation and importation, 
which have been registered, that is to say, on 
which the duties of export and import prescribed 
by the Spanish laws have been paid. These 
duties (derechos reales) are paid in America f 
according to the regulations of 1778 and 1782, 
in which the prices of all the commodities 
attempted to be introduced into the colo- 
nies from leather, and calicoes, to chemical 
apparatus and astronomical instruments, were 
fixed in a very arbitrary manner. In pro- 

* See Vol. IL p. 363. 

f Arancel general de los derechos reales de aduanas de los 
anos 1778 y 1782. Culendario mercantil de Espana y 
Indias^ 1804. . Espiritu de los mejores diarioSf 1789, n. 
170, p. 953; n. 172, p. 987; n. 173, p. lOl^. 
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portion to this supposed value, each article pays 
a fixed duty of so much per cent. 

A distinction is made in the Spanish colonies 
between the royal and the municipal duties i 
and this distinction takes place in all the ports,^ 
from Coquimbo to Monterey. The puertos 
may ores pay both kinds of impost, but in. 
the puertos minores^ the municipal duties only, 
are exacted. However, the system pf customs, 
is far from uniform in the different parts of 
America. The akavala which is paid at the 
importation, and not at the exportation of goods, 
is at Carthagena 2 per cent., at Guayaquil 3, 
at Vera Cruz and Caracas 4, and at Lima G 
per cent. The almoxarifazgo of entiy for 
Spanish produce is generally 3 per cent., and 7 
per cent, for foreign commodities. The aU 
moxdrifazgo of clearing out is from 2 to 3 per 
cent« Among the municipal duties, they dis- 
tinguish the derecho del consulado, from ^ to 1 
per cent. ; the derecho del fiel executor j and the 
derecho del cabildo. At the entry of goods into 
the Spanish colonies, the custom-house exacts 
from the Jree effects j or produce of Spanish 
agriculture and manufactures 9\ per cent. \, 
from iiie c(mtrihutahle effects or foreign produce, 
manufactured in Spain, Vl\ per cent ; and for 
the foreign effects, 7 per cent. It is to be ob- 
served that these last goods have already paid 
22 per cent, before entering any of the ports of# 
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America; viz. 7 at leaving Spain, and 15 at 
their first entry into Spain. I refer the reader 
for the detail of the costom-honse system, to 
an instmctive work published by M. Pons on 
the statistics of the province of Caracas *. As 
he filled the situation of commercial agent, this 
writer was placed in the tnost favourable cir- 
cumstances for studying every thing connected 
with the duties, tarifs, and customs of Spain. 

The bad state of the eastern coast, the want 
of ports, the difficulty of landing, and the dread 
0Î averagesj (avaries) render contraband trade 
txoté difficult in Mexico than on the coast of 
Terra Firma. The contraband is carried on 
alniost exclusively by the ports of Vera Cniz 

* 

and Campeachy. Small vessels are fitted out 
from these two ports in quest of goods at Ja- 
maica, arid to carry on what is called at Yerà 
Cruz by thé name of tekgraphiù 7i}&y$. In tittie 
of war the frigates which blockade the toa*4 
have been frequently seen to lahd contrsibaha 
goods on the small Island of Sacrifi^ces^ In 
general the trade of the colonies is very ani- 
mated during maritime war, which is the period 
when these countries enjoy to a cert&in degree 
the advantages of in^ependedëë. So long as 
the communication witii the mother country 
rémains interrupted^ the government is forced to' 

* Voynff « Is Tme^ir^9y T. iL p. S£7, SOQ» and 44.U 
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rdiax tts pri^ibiting system, and to idlow from 
tiiBe to time commerce with neutrals. A9 the 
eastom^hoose officers are not too severe in the 
examination of papers, the contraband in then 
carried on with the greatest facility ; and if in 
time of peace it probably amounts to foiir or five 
millions of piastres annually, in time of war it 
undoubtedly amounts to six or seven millions* 
During the last rupture with England, the mo* 
ther country could not introduce from 1796 to 
1801, at an average more than 2,604^000 pi'^ 
astres * worth of national and foreign comoaôdi* 
ties i and yet in Mexico the wardiouses were 
encumbered with India muslins, aad > English 
manufeustares. 

For half à century the ministry of Madrid, 
has regularly demanded every year,' scNBuetim^ 
from the viceroys, â^metinies from the suprême 
junta of finances, and. sometimes from the in* 
t^idants of prdvinces^ report» respectinj^ the 
means of diminishing contrabatird trade* In 
1803, a miMi^e direqt way Wa» rès<^rted to ; and 
it a{^ed to the cênsulado of Vera Crus^ com« 
poi^d#f the prinqi^ merchants of the towoii 
It may easily he co^eeived that none of these, 
report^ have ever led to thi^ .s61uti<mi of a 
problem equally interesting to the pubUc morals 

* Reflmçne$ acerca dd etmerdo de Vera Cruz y de la 
influencià cue ha tenfdo la guerra (a vexy fnterestbg^iMSL' 
Memoir of J9. JoztfDonato de AusMaJ. 
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and the public revenne. Notwithstanding* the 
guarda castas and a multitude of custom-house 
officers kept up at a great expence, and notwith-* 
standing the extreme severity of the penal code^ 
the contraband trade will necessarily subsist so 
long* as the 'temptation of gain shall not.be di* 
minished by a total change in the custom-house 
system. At present the duties are so enormous^ 
that they increase from 35 to 40 per cent, the 
price of foreign commodities imported in 
Spanish vessels. 

After showing, from information procured cm 
the spot, the importance of the internal and ex* 
temal commerce of Mexico, the state of the 
roads, and ports, the possibility of canals, the^ 
difficulties which the currents and monsoons 
oppose to the South Sea navigation, it remains 
for us to take' a rapid view 6i the a/niwual augunen- 
tation of the national wealth. We shall not ih^ 
this place retrace the history of American com- 
merce, from the time when it was confined to 
the galleon of Porto Bello and the fleet of Vera 
Cruz, to the happy period when it was freed lu 
a great measure by Charles III. from the 
shackles under which it has laboured for threo 
centuries. M. Bourgoing* has treated this sub- 
ject with the sagacity and perspicuity which 
characterize the work in which he was the firsts 
to give Europe a correct idea of modéra 
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Spain*. Without repeating ^'what has' beea 
sufficiently deyeloped by several writers on 
Political Economy/ we shall pursue the course 
which we have hitherto marked out, bringing^ 
together facts^ and conducting the reader by 
means of these facts to general results. 

When we reflect on the state of the colonies 
before the reign of Charles III., and the odious 
monopoly possessed by Seville and Cadiz^ for 
centuries, of the commerce of America, we need 
not be surprised that the famous |*egulation of 
the 12th October, 1778, was designated by the 
name of the edict of free trade. In affairs of 
commerce, as well as in politics, the word 
freedom expresses merely a relative idea; 
and from the oppression under which the co- 
lonists groaned in the times of the ffaUeons, 
the registers, and the Jkets, to that state of 
things in which fourteen ports were nearly at 
the same time opened to the productions of 
America, the passage is as great as from the 
most arbitrary despotism to a liberty sanctioned 
by law. It is true, that without wholly adopt- 

* Bourgoingf Tableau de PEspagne moderne, 4 edn. 
T. ii. chap. vii. viii. and ix. p. 188 — 296. Lahorie, 
Itinéraire descriptif de PEspagne, T. iv. p. S7S— 
384. Enci/clofi. method. Economie poUtijue, T. ii. p. S19-*- 
S24. 

VOi. IV. H 
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ing* the theory of the econamistSf we might be 
tempted to believe that both the mother coon* 
try and the colonies would have gained, if the 
law of ^ftee trade had been followed by the 
abolition of ^: tarif of the duties unfavourable 
to American agriculture and industryj but are 
we to exfVect that Spain should have been the 
first to get rid of a colonial system, which pot- 
withstanding the most cruel exi)erience both 
for individual happiness and the public tran- 
quillity, has been so long followed by the most 
enlightened nations of Europe? 

At the period when the whole commerce 
of New Spain was carried on in registered ves 
, seh, collected together in a fleet, which arrived 
every three or four years from Cadiz at Vera 
Cruz, the purchslses and sales were in the 
hands of eight or ten commercial houses of 
Mexico, who exercised an exclusive monopoly. 
There was then a fair (feria) at Xalapa, and 
the supply of a vast empire was there ma- 
naged like that of a place under blockade. 
There was almost no competition; and Ae 
price of iron, steel, and all the other objects 
indispensable for the mines were raised 
at pleasure. The last fleet which arrived 
at Vera Cruz in the month of January^ 177Ô, 
was commanded by the celebrated .traveller, 
Don Antonio UUoa. The following table 
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contains the Tftkie of the ^oods exported 
in that fleet, compared with the yilue of the 
exportation from Véht Cruz during the four 
years of 1787, 1788, 1789, ^md 1790, con- 
tained in the period designated by the deno- 
mination oifree trade. 
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I 

As the fleet of Don Antonio UUoa was 
loaded with the produce of the Mexican 
agriculture from 1774 to 1778, we see from 
the preceding Table what a powerfcd influence 
the free trade had on the progress of industry. 
The valujË^ ;o£ ; {liC;..j'eçistered exportation 
amounted at an avfefefre •Tbê&ie'î7'79 to 617,000 
piastres annually j but during this perii)jâj;"whicH 
commenced in 1787 and ended in 1790, tlie 
registered exportation .amounted to 2,840,000 
piastres. 

• Although the fl^et of 1778, was the last 
which entered New Spain, that country how- 
ever never ftiUy enjoyed the privilege granted 
by the regulation of the 12th October, 1778, 
till 1786, when several commercial houses 
were established at Vera Cruz with success. 
The merchants who inhabit the towns of the 
interior, and who formerly supplied themselves 
with European goods at Mexico, have got 
into the habit of going directly to Vera Cruz 
for their purchases (para emplear). This 
change in the direction of commerce has been 
unfavourable to the interests of the inhabitants 
of the capital; but the increase which has 
been observable since the year 1778, in every 
branch of public revenue, sufliçiently proves 
that what was hurtful to a few individuals, was 
useM to the national prosperity. The three 
following Tables were drawn up for the 
purpose of more completely illustrating this 
important truth. 
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TABLE I. 



Gross produce of the poblie revenue of New 



• « - • 



1: ' .! ■ : 



* Years' 



ft ti» 



Before. Che daclaSsden Jifi^\ tbè - declaration 



orifrecHnéèt 




1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 

I 1770 
1771 
1772 
lt78 

I 1774 
1776 
1776 
1777 



of free trade. 
Tear*. 



6,ll><)^14 

7,841,457 

8,130,147 

8,622,14a 

8,466,432 

9,694,083 

9,560,740 

10,80'5,532 

12,216ill7 

11,116,688 

11,845,130 

12,588,292 

14,118,759 



1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 



Value in pias» 
tret. 



15,277,054 
15,544,574 
15,010,974 
18,091,639 
19,594,490 
19,579,718 
19,605,574 
18,770,056 
16,826,416 
17,983,448 
18,573,561 
19,044,840 



1790 19,400,213 



Total||3ia35j286iTotall 233^302^557 



Total effect of the free trade ^ Piastres, 
on the gross revenue, dnr> V 102,167,271 
ing 13 years . . . j 



. ■' 



# 
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TABLE IL (A.) 



Value of the precious metals sent on account of 
the kingy froin Vera Cruz to Spain, 



Before the dedaradoo 
of free trade. 



Years. 

Ï766 

1767 

17€|6 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 



Value in pia»* 
très. 



Total 



ao,a87 

2,933 
623,855 

1,S^784 
^.306 

3,114,046 

» • • 

1,903,649 
1,724,907 
S^ô42^0fi6 
2,244,129 



After the dtdaxatioB 
of free trade. 



Tears. 



Value in pias- 
tres. 






1779 
1780 
1781 • 
178» 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786f 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 
1791 



15,027,072. Total 



6,795 
9^096^696 



691 ,756 
2,473,866 
2,980,832 
3,544,489 
3,920,680 
3,605,719 
3,612,623 
2,153,961 
3,496,(;)65 



mm^Ê^mmmammf^m^^^m 



29|^â),982 



Effect of free trade on the 
net revenue sent into 
Spain 



Piastres. 
14,554,910 



% 
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(B.) 

Amooat of piastres sent on account of the king 
from Vera Cmz to Cadiz^ and the West India 
Islaïuk. 






Deitinatkm. 



• • • 



8pain 
WeHt India 
Inlands * 



Total . 



Before tfatde^ 

dandooof 

freetfade. 



10,027,072 
36,259,508 



^î~^^"^ bon on account 



free trade. 



of the public 
treesuiy. 



2^,081,982 
78,84^;b95 



61,286,ô80|l08,428,677 



44,609,054 
115,106,203 



159,715,257 



* Under the denomination of sUuados para las idas, 
if comprehended the money sent to the Havannah, 
Louisiana, Porto Rico, and sometimes Caraccas, to sup*. 
port the expences of administration of these colonies, and 
the pay of the troops. 
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(C.) 

Exportation of precious metals from Vera Cruz 
for the Havannah, Porto Rico, and Louisi- 
ana, both on account of the king (as situados) 
and on account of individuals. 



CO 

.2 

4^ 



Value in piastre», before 
the declaratioo of f rei 
trade. 



On account of .On account of 
the king, I individualtt. 



1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1172 
1773 
1774 
1773 
1776 
1777 
1778 



2,393,309 
2,038,937 
2,391,969 
2,628,613 
1,667,102 

2,7'ï4,033 
2,809,054 
2,641,028 
3,115,206 
3,089,043 
3,300,927 
3,681,746 
3,728,52 5 



Total 36,259,508 



437,256 

858,925 

832,216 

626,175 

923,815 

320,113 

f 41, 948 

340,620 

792,686 

625,895 

423,599 

701,007 

521,822 



1 

•s 



7,546,07 7 



1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

i789 

1790 

1791 



Value in piastres, after 
the declaration uf frcv? 
trade. 



On account lOn account of 
of the king. | individuals. 



5,463,220 
6,401,804 
7,961,168 
9,563,619 
9,894,072 
3,561,887 
6,385,034 
4,643,228 
5,082,057 
4,966,481 
5,611,364 
4,292,250 
5,020,511 



Totall78,346,695 



499,193 
159,404 
1 20,7 1 4 
13^ 051 
238,054 
1,231,786 
6409 90 
454,076 
508,667 
512,389 
494,561 
266,604 
566.741 



5,781,233 



■■- - — ^ • 
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RESULTS. 



[book ▼. 



* ■ ■ 



Piastres export- 
ed from Vera From 1766 to 



Cruz to the Spa- 
nish Colonies. 



On account 
of the king 
and indivi- 
daals. 



1778. 



From 1779 to] 
1791. 



43,800,56684,627,928 



. 



Difference. 



40,822,343 



TABLE in. 

Amount of piastres exported from Vera Gmz 
into Spain, and the Spanish colonies, both 
on account' of the king, and on account of 
individuals. 



Befbre the de-l After the de- 
daration or.claration of 



Desiiiwtkm. 



free trade» from 
1766 to 1778. 



Spain on account^ 
of the king, accord- v 
ingtoTableU.(A)) 



Havannah, Porto' 
Rico, and Louisia- 
na, on account of 
the king, according 
to Table II. (C.) 



Spain and the"^ 
West India Islands f 
on account of in-^ 
dividuals. j 



Total . • . • 



15,027,072 



free trade,from 
1779 to 1791. 



36,259,508 



103,873,984 



155,160,564 



29,581,982 



«T""^ww 



78,846,695 



115,623,348 



224,052,025 
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Let ^ ilow compltre tbe actual produce of 
the âritfés df New Spain ^ith the loss in specie 
ékpérfettééd by tfert cbtitttry from the unfavour- 
able DiialiAfiee* of i1^ tfade. Ptepered by the 
itf tott ttf tiO ft tlliïëte tr^ have been acquiring 
téhiU^e t<> fhé é^pQ^rtétion of Yera €riiz and 
Aé^ipiÛfiôf "^ ûiÀh }Se enabled ^ to resolve the 
inipîdifàni quéi$fittn> Wlvdther tbe precious metals 
are aectkilullat^d in dr region which contains 
the fhost abttndknt! silver mines in the known 
tvo^ld. 

It was advanced in seteral memoirs pre- 
sented to fbe^ co^rt of Madrid, that in time of 
peace béféré the ye» 1796, the balance of trade 
éf Vera Cne vté», dedt^ing the contraband 
trade^ as in the following table ; 

Importation. 

Piastres. 

Importation from Sj^in - - 11,100,000 
Importation from Spanish America 1,300,000 



1 


12,400,000 

V 


Exportation. 


* 


Produce of Mexican agriculture • 
Y^MdkMi ttetals ... 


Piastres. 

3,400,000 
9,000,000 



12,400,000 
Thift balance exhibits astàte4»f exportatioQ 
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apparently unfavourable for the kingdom of 
New Spain. If in the preceding table is 
included the specie exported on account of 
merchants, there is no reason for not adding 
the quantity of piastres annually sent on account 
of the government either to Europe or to the 
Spanish colonies. The amount of the expor- 
tation to the latter is at an average eight or 
nine millions of piastres. We have already 
seen, that between 1779 and 1791, the expor- 
tation of gold and silver from Mexico by the 
port of Vera Cruz on account of the king and 
individuals, amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions of piastres, which 
is at an average equal to the sum of eightee& 
millions and a half per annum. 

We find in general that agree- 
able to the above tables from 1766 
to 1791, the exportation of precious 
metals from the port of Vera Cruz Pusires. 
amounted to - - - - 379,000,000 

The quantity of precious metals ^ 
extracted from the mines of Mex- f 



460,000,000 
tne same penod i 

amounted to 



ico, during the same period ( 



Difference - - - - 81,000,000 

It appears then from these data, that during 
a period of twenty-five years, the annual accu- 
mulation of specie has not exceeded the gum 
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of a million of piastres; for though the con- 
sumption of objects of luxury before the year 
1778 was considerably less than at present, it 
would be difficult to avoid estimating the value 
of the contraband trade at two millions and a 
half of piastres, of which a great part is paid in 
hard cash. 

The state of the commerce of New Spain 
has changed very much within these twelve or 
fifteen years. The quantity of foreign good» 
imported fraudulently ititp the east and west 
coasts of Mexico^ has increased not in volume 
but in intrinsic value. A greater number of 
vessels are not employed in the smuggling trade 
with Jamaica, but the objects of importation 
have changed with the increase of luxury and 
national wealth. Mexico now requires fin^r 
cloths, a greater quantity of musliiis, gauzes, 
silks, wines, and liquors than previous to 1791. 
Although the value of the contraband trade i$ 
estimated at four or five millions of piastres per 
annum, we must not conclude that an equaj 
sum of unregistered piastres flows into Asia 
and the English West India Islands. Part of 
this fraudulent importation is exchanged for the 
produce of Mexican or Peruvian agriculture ; 
and another part is paid for either in America, 
Cadiz, Malaga, or Barcelona. 

If on the one hand the increase of luxury ha» 
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rendered Mexico witbia the tost ^fteen or 
twenty years more dependent on Europe aikl 
J|j»ia than formerly, on the Oiber h»ad Û^ pro- 
duce of the mines . has cofmidieri^bly jinereasirà. 
Accwding to the accounts of the /^msulpMlo, 
the importation of Y ^ra CmZf c^JL^ldatWg . offXy 
from the registers of the customs, j^mcHint^ 
before 1791 to eleven millions of >p^9toesj and 
it now amounts at an averagç, to ^ofe - tb^ 
fourteen million» annually. In thie : |en y^ars 
preceding 1791, the mean produce of the 9imes 
of New Spain* amounted to 19,âOO/XK) pÎMtr^ 
per annum, while from 1791 to 1801 the produce 
amounted to 23 millions of piastres annually. 
In this last period the indigenous manufactures 
have been exceedingly prosperous ; but at the 
same time as the Indians and people of colour 
are better dothed, this progress of the Mexican 
manufactures has had no sensible ejSect on the 
importation of Europe — cloth, Indian cottons, 
and other goods of foreign manufacture. The 
produce of agriculture has increased in a greater 
proportion than the manufacturing industry. 
We have already seen the zeal with which the 
inhabitants of Mexico gave themselves up to 
the cultivation of the sugar cane. The quantity 
of sugar exported at Vera Cmz now amounts 

^ See voLiiL chap, xi* p. 294. 
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to «ix minions of kilogrammes; alid in a few 
years the "r^hie of this commodity will equal 
tliat of the oodiitieal of the intendancy of 
OaiEaoa. 

Bringing together into one point of view 
the dtia collected by me respecting the trade 
ofAoapnico and Vera Cruz/ we find that in the 
beginning of the nineteenfli centary, 

The importation' oi foreign goods and produce 
into thé kingdom of N«w S^min^ including 
the contraband on the eastern and western 
coasts, anHMmts to twemly millions of piastres^. 

The exportation from New Spain of the pro- 
duce of ks agriculture and manufacturing 
industry amounts to six millions of piastres^. 

Now the mines produce twenty ^three millions 
of piastres^ of which from eight to nine are 
exported on account of the king, either for Spain, 
jor the other Spanish colonies: consequently 
if we deduct from the fifteen millions of piastres 
remainmg^ fourteen millions to liquidate the 
excess of the importation over the exportation, 
we find hardly ^ a million of piastres. The 
national wealth or rather the specie of Me^co 
is then annually on the increase. 

* £iffiO6j(X>0 steriing. Trans. 
t £lfi60fi00ster]mg. Trans. 
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This calculation founded on exact data 
explains the reason why the country, whose 
mines are the richest and most constant 
in their produce, does not possess a gpreat mass 
of specie, and why the price of labour still' 
remains very low there. Enormous sums are 
accumulated in the hands of a few individuals^, 
but the indigence of the people cannot help 
striking those Europeans who travel through 
the country and the towns of the interior of 
Mexico. I am tempted to believe that qf 
the ninety-one millions of piastresf which we 
have supposed to exist in specie among the 
thirteen or fourteen millions of inhabitants of 
the Spanish Colonies of continental America,, 
nearly fifty-five or sixty millions are in Mexico. 
Although the population of this kingdom is 
not altogether in the proportion of one to two 
tp the population of the other continental 
colonies, its national wealth is to that of the 
other colonies nearly in the proportion of two 
to three. The estimate of sixty millions of 
piastres gives only ten piastres per head; but 
this sum must appear too great when we 
reflect, that in Spain seven piastres, and in 
France fourteen piastres are allpwed for each 
inhabitant. In the Capitania general of Cara- 

♦ See vol. i. chap. vii. 
f See vol. ill. p. 430. 
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cas, in 1801, the specie which circulates among 
a population of between seven and eight hun* 
dred thousand inhabitants was calculated at 
three millions of piastres* ; but then what a 
difference between an empire rich in mines 
like Mexico, and another which is entirely 
destitute of them, and where the exports scarcely 
equal the value of the importation! Several 
writers on political economy suppose that the 
spiecie of a country is generally in the propor- 
tion of four to one to its gross revenue. Npw 
the revenue of the kingdom of New Spain, 
deducting what the government draws from 
th^ mines amounts to 16 millions of piastres. 
From this datum the mass of the specie^ would be 
sixty-four millions, which differs very little from 
our first estimate. We have already seen that 
the ministry of Spain have not always had the 
most accurate ideas respect^ing the national 
wea^Hh pf M^exico. Occupied in 1804 with 
tlf e project of paying ojff the vaks or public debt^ 
the mother copçitry imagined it possible to 
draw at once firom New Spain, a sum of forty- 
four millions and a half of piastres belonging 
to ecclesiastical^ cprporatipnst. It was easy 
however, to foresee that the proprietors in ^ 
whose hajfids this sum was placed, and who 

* Depons^ T. i, p. 178 ; and T, ii. p. 380. 

f See vol. iii. p. 100. 

' • ... 

VOI^ IV. I ^ 
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have usefully employed it in the amelioratio 
of their lands^ would not be in a condition to 
restore it in specie ; and hence this operation 
of the government completely failed. 

It is not to be denied that since the last war 
which broke out between Spain and France 
in 1793y Mexico has suffered from time to time 
great losses in specie. Besides the situadoSj 
the net revenue of the king and the property 
of individuals, several millions have^ annually 
passed into Europe, as gratuitous gifts for the 
maintenance of a war, considered by the lower 
people as a war of religion. These contribu- 
tions were not always the effect of the enthu- 
siasm produced by the sermons of the monks 
and the proclamations of the viceroys ; for fre- 
qtiently the authority of the mag^trates was 
interposed to compel the different townships to 
offer the voluntary gift, and to prescribe thé 
amount of it. In 1797, long after the peace 
of Bale, an extraordinary loan was opened , at 
Mexico, of which the produce amounted to 
seventeen millions of piastres. This large sum 
was sent to Madrid, and the revenue of the 
royal farm (renta de tabaco) which generally 
yields a produce of three millions and a half 
of piastres, was assigned as a hypothec to thi; 
Mexican creditors. These facts are sufficient 
to show that the exportation of specie by the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco sometime» 
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exceed the produce of the coinage, and that 
the operations of the ministry of Spain latterly 
have contributed to impoverish Mexico. 

In fact this diminution of specie would soon 
be severely felt, if for several successive years 
the mint of Mexico should furnish fewer 
piastres, either on account of bad management 
of the mines, which are now most abundant, 
or a diminution in the quantity of mercury 
necessary for the amalgamation works. The 
|K>sition of a population of live or six millions 
of inhabitants, who from an unfavourable balance 
of trade should experience ah annual diminu- 
tion of their capital of more than fourteen mil- 
lions of piastres, would be very critical, if ever 
they were deprived of their metallic wealth; 
for at present twenty millions of piastres worth 
of goods imported into Mexico, are exchanged 
for six millions of piastres in produce of Mexican 
'agriculture, and fourteen millions of piastres in 
«pecie, which may be considered as drawn from 
the bowels of the earth. 

^ On the other hand, had the kings of Spain 
governed Mexico by princes of their house 
residing in the country, or if in ccwsequence 
of those events of which we have examples in 
the history of every age, the colonies had 
separated from the mother country, Mexico 
would have lost nine millions of specie l0p§ 
^nually» which were pai-tly paid into the 

12 
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rdyal treasury of Madrid, and partly under the im-- 

• 

proper denomination of situados paid in to the pny* 

vincial treasuries of the Havannah, Porto Rico, 

Pensacola, and ManiHa. By allowing* a free 

course to the national industiry, by encouraging 

agriculture and manufactures the importation 

will diminish of itself ; and it will then be etury 

for the Mexicans to pay the value of foreign 

commodities with the productions of their owtt 

soil. The free cultivation of the vine and the 

olive on the table land of New Spain; the 

free distillation of spirits from rum, rice, and 

the grape ; the exportation of flour favoured by 

the making of new roads; the increase of 

plantations of sugar cane, cotton, and tobacco ; 

the working of the iron and mercury mines j 

and the manufacture of steel, will perhaps one 

day become more inexhaustible sources of 

wealth, than all the veins of gold and silver 

united. Under more favourable external 

circumstances, the balance of trade may be 

favourable to New Spain, without paying the 

account which has been opened for centuries 

between the two continents entirely with 

Mexican piastres. 

In the present - state of the trade of Vera 
Cruz and Acapnlco, the total value of exportled 
agricultural produce, scarcely equals the value 
of the sugar furnished by the island of Cuba, 
which amounta to 7,520,000 piastres, admittiiigf 
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only aa exportation of 188 chests of sugar, of 
16 arrobas çach, and valuing the price of the 
.chest of sugar at forty piastres. But the im- 
portation of Mexico which we calculate on an 
average at. twenty millions of piastres annually, û 
an object of the very highest importance for 
the commercial nations of Europe, who want 
an outlet foç their manufactures. We shall 
call to mind on this occasion, 1st. That the 
United States of North America, of which the 
exportation in 1802* amounted to 71,957,144 
dollars, exported in 1701 only to the value of 
19,000,000 dollars; 2nd. That England at 
the period of the greatest activity of its trade 
with France in 1790, only imported into that 
country goods to the value of 5,700,000 piastreéj 
and 3rd. That the exportation from Eogland 
for Portugal and Germany in 1790 did not 
exceed, the former 7,600,000 piastres, and the 
latter 12,400,000 piastfesf. These data are 
sufficient to explain, why towards the end of 
the last century Great Britain made so many 
efforts to procure a share of the trade between 
the Peninsula and Mexico. 

In classing the ports of Spanis}) America 
according to the importance of their trade, Vera 
Cruz and the Havanah occupy the first rank. 

* See note G. at the end of this volume. 

t Piaj/finr, €9mmrcial atlasy 1801. PL v. iriii. and x. 
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An enormous mass of business was transacted 
there during the last war, in the short space of 
time when the entry of neutral vessels into the 
colonies was permitted by the court of Madrid. 
We may range the other ports in the following 
order: Lima, Carthagena, Buenos- Ayres, la 
Guayra, Guayaquil, Porto Rico, Cumana, Santa 
Marta, Panama, and Portobello. 

To enable the reader to judge of the relative 
activity of the trade of the Spanish colonies of 
America, I shall succinctly specify the value 
of the exports and imports of several of the 
above ports. My object is merely to furnish 
here such general results as may be interesting 
to political economy and the science of trade. 
All the minute details are reserved for the notes, 
which will accompany the historical account of 
my travels to the equinoctial regions. 

Vera Cruz. Importation, 15 millions of 
piastres* Exportation (not including the pre- 
cious metals) five millions of piastres. 

Havanah. Exportation in native produce, 
eight millions of piastres, of which 31,600,000 
kilogrammes* or 6,320,000 piastres in sugar 
(valuing the chest of sugar at 40 piastres); 
625,000 kilogrammesf or 720,000 piastres in 
wax (the arroba at 18 piastres) ; 625,000 kilo- 

♦ 69,678,000 lb. avoird. Trans. 
t 1,157,625 lb. avoird. Tram. 
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gframmes* or 250,000 piastres in coffee, (the 
arroba at five piastres). . The exportation of 
sugar which was next to nothing before 1760, 
amounted in 1792 to 14,600,000 kilogrammes; 
in 1796 to 24 millions of kilogrammes; and 
from 1799 to 1803 at an average to 33,200,000 
kilogrammes annually. In 1802, the harvest 
of sugar was so abundant, that the exportation 
rose to 40,880,000 kilogrammesf ; so that this 
branch of trade has been almost tripled in ten 
years. The customs of the Havanah amounted 
between 1799 and 1803 at an average to 
2,047,000 piastres annually j and in 1802 they 
exceeded 2,400,000 piastres. . The total 
amount of the trade of the Havauah is 20 mil- 
lions of piastres. 

Lima. Importation, five millions of piastresc 
Exportation, (including the precious metals) 
seven million of piastres. 

Carthagena^ including the small adjoining 
ports of Rio Hacha, Santa Marta, and Porto- 
bello, connected together by the most intimate 
commercial relations. Exportation of the pro- 
duce of native agriculture, without including 
the precious metals, 1,200,000 piastres, where- 
of 1,500,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 100,000 
kilogrammes of sugar, 10,000 kilogi'ammes of 

* 1,378,125 lb. avoird. Tram. 
t 90,140,400 lb. avoird. Tram. 
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indigo, 400,000 kilogrammes of Brazil wood, 
100,000 kilogrammes of quinquina of Ne^ 
Grenada, 1000 kilogrammes of balm of Tolu, 
and 6000 kilogrammes of ipecacuana*. Im- 
portation, four millions of piastres. 
' La Guayra, the principal port of the province 
of Caracas. From 1796 to ISOOf, the expor- 
tation amounted at an average to 1,600,000 
piastres annually, of which 2,985,000 kilogram- 
mes of cocoa, 99,000 kilogrammes of indigo, 
354,000 kilogranimes of cotton and 192,000 
kilogrammes of coffee. But from 1789 to 
1796 the importation might have been taken 
at an average of 2,362,000 piastres annually J j 
and the exportation in native produce at 
2,739,000 piastres, of which 4,775,000 kilo- 
grammes of cocoa, '386,000 kilogrammes of 
indigo, 204,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 166,000 
kilogrammes of coffee, and 73,000 hides. 

Cruayaquil. Exportation in native produce 

* La RaiciUa or ipecacuana, which comes into Europe 
through the Spanish ports and through the contraband 
trade of Jamaica, is the root of the Psychotria emeiicaf and 
not of the Calicocca of Brotero, or the Viola emetica of Mutii,* 
as some botanists have advanced. This Psychotria int^ 
examined by M. Bonpland and myself, on ascending the 
river Magdalen near Badillas. We must not confound the 
Spanish with the Brazilian ipecacuana. 

« 

f Depons, ii. p. 439. 

% According to the official {Papers which I shall publish 
in the first volume of the historical account of my travels. 
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550,000 piastres, whereof three millions of kilo- 
grammes of cocoa. Importation, 1,200,000 
piastre;^. 

Cumanaj (including the small adjoining port 
of Nueva Barcelona). Importation, one mil- 
lion of piastres. E:^portation ,- 1, 200,000' piai^- 
tres^ whereof 1, 100,000 1î:ilôgi^mmes of^ cocoa, 
500,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 6000 * mules» 
1,2Q0,000 kilogrammes of Tasajo, or salt 
meat. - 

These valuations ari? fpuftciedojij information 
procured by nie in t^e bourse of r ly travels in 
America. The JSalances were i struck from 
the declarations at the ~ customs ; and no 
account is taken of the contraband except 
in the table of the commerce of Cartha- 
gena and Cmnana. : The whole of these data 
will enable us to take a general view of the 
balance of trade of the whole of Spanish Ame- 
rica. It is only by ; comparing the commerce 
of Mexico .with that of the other colonies, 
that we can be enabled to judge of the 
political importance of the country which 
I have endeavoured, to make knofwn in this 
work. I begin first with collecting into 
one ' table what the Spanish custom-house 
books contain, respecting the balance of tirade 
between the mother country and the colonies 
before and after the famous regulation of 
1778. 
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We are struck in this taMe* with the want 
of agreement between the partial data. The 
year 1778 and 1788 differ the most from those 
which immediately precede them, and yet these 
two years, in which trade does not appear to 
have followed its natural course, are cited by 
all the authors who treat of the beneficent 
influence of the regulation of the Count de 
Gralvez on the progress of the national industry 
and prosperity of the colonies. The years 1784 
and 1785 exhibit examples of an extraordinary 
commercial activity, because after the peace 
of Versailles, the productions of the colonies, 
which had been accumulating during the war, 
flowed all at once into Europe. The peace 
of Amiens recently exhibited a similar but 
still more ^remarkable phenomenon. In 1802 
the port of Cadiz «lonef received from the 

^ The result in this table for the five years preceding 
1753 di£Per8 from that given by Raynal (vol. ii. liv. vi.), 
because that celebrated author did not enter into the 
account, the importations and exportations of the Spanish 
West India Islands. The balance of 1778 is taken from the 
Tableau de l^Espagne of M. Bourgoing* T. ii. p. 200* For 
1784 and 1785 see Demeunier^ Encyd. râethod*, art. Espagne^ 
p* 322. The- imports and exports of 1784* are specified in 
the work of Page» T* i. p. 1 15» and 300. The exports from 
the ports of Spain to the colonies in national goods, were 
iraiued in 1789 at 7»220,000 piastres ; in 1790 at 5»1 00,000 
piastres ; in 1791 at 5,800,000 piastres ; and in 1792 at 
16,500^000 piastres. (Lobarde^ T. iv. p. 383.) 

t Cadiz in 1802 received 5^,742,033 piastres im gold 
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different ports of America in colonial prodnce 
and precious met:ils the lalaeof 400.000,000 
livres tournois* a sam e^iral to the total inqMr- 
tation of Englandt in 1790. 

The taUes which go by the deceitfcd deno- 
mination of balance of trade. conTer no nscAd 
information, except when they contain aTeragw 
of a great nomber of rears. In dûs point of 
view the first result in the preoeding- table 
appears preferable to the rest ; and this result 
would even be of great impcMrtanoe for the 
history of American trade, if we were sure of 
the accuracy of an operation executed in the 
custom-house of Cadiz from the registeié of 
six years between 1748 and 1758. 

The produce of the mines whidi annually 
flows into Europe, and which is included' in tile . 
objects of exportation fiqpm the . colonÎMi nsifj 
be divided into three portions ; the first which is 
extremely small belongs to American colonists 
settled in Spain ; the second, from eight to nine 
millions of piastres, enters tiie royal, treasuryt 
as the net revenue of all the- Amerieâjà ^dalonîéi^ 

and silver both coined and in ingotit and ç<jopiiil produce 
to the value of 275O9698I4 piastres. 

♦ jei6,693,874 sterlmg^ Tram. " 

f Commerce of England with dl parts of the worU^ 
according to accounts laid before P^rJi&mei^ ; Iippc^rt^tioii 
in 1790 18 millions sterling; .i|^ ,i£|q(]t '^' P^lVWf 
exportation in 1790,22 millions jter&g.; JnlSOO.M.^il- 
lions, .. ' . I ( au! \ 
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Attd the thin^ 'wbicb is the most considerable, 
«erves to ; pay .the excess of the importations 
from JSurope into, the Spanish colonies. When 
W0 »è informed that in 1785, America: sent 
into 'Spain precious metals and agricultural 
{n*odu.C6 ^ (en platck ^ .frutos)^ to the amount of 
63 ; millions of piastresi and that she only 
fecei^ed goods in return to the valuç of 38 
millions: of piastre^ we might he tempted to 
conolud^ that the net revenue of the king and 
the revenues of Spanish families possessing 
estates in the. New Continent amount to 25 
millions of piastresrper annum. Nothing, how- 
ever, , wouhL be l more false than such a cojiclu- 
siou-; for ^e metallic wealth of the colonies 
liot only serves *o pay the debt contracted in 
iBpaiu' for:, the importation of European and 
Asiatic goods^ which have been registered in 
tiiat country, but it serves -also to pay either at 
Cadiz or Barcelona English draughts for the 
balance "^of goods smuggled from Jamaica and 
Trinidad into the coastsof Mexico, Caracas, 
iMid -New Grenada* - ' 

V' In' general the registers of Spanish customs 
ttirow very little light on the great problem : 
what is the value of the goods and commodities 
of Europe and Asia, annually wanted by the 
Spanish colonies in the present state of civili- 
SEationP To throw light on this discussion, it 
is more ' important to know the extent of the 
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wants of America than to know accorately 
what active «hare the mother country has 
hitherto had in sa[^lying the colonies. Besides 
the denomination of national goods which we 
find used in all the commercial tables of Spain, 
merely indicates that the merchants have sue* 
ceeded in passing such or such a quantity of 
goods at the custom-house for the produce of 
the agriculture or manufactures of the Penin* 
sula. The Spanish industry has made consi* 
derable progress in late years; but it would be 
a gross error to judge of the rapidity of that 
progress from the custom<*house books. 

To know as nearly as possible the value of 
the importations of. Spanish America, I 
endeavoured to inform myself on the spot in 
each provincoi of the state of commerce of the 
principal ports ; I procured information relative 
to the goods registered, and those which were 
smuggled ; and I turned in a particular manner 
my attention to those years, when, either from 
a free trade with neutrals, or from the sale of 
prizes, a province was glutted with European 
and £ast India commodities. After discussing 
with many intelligent merchants the tables of 
commerce which I have given above, and of 
which the most were formed under the care of 
tiie cotisuladoSf I deemed myself warranted in 
fixing on the following numbers, which seeni 
tome to approach the nearest to the truth» 
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Importation and Exportation of the Spanish 
Colonies of the New Continent. 



Capitania 
general of 
theHavau- 
nah and 
PortoRico. 



Political 
divifions^ 



Importation 
from Europe 
and Asia in- 
cluding con- 
traband. 



mm 



Viceroyal- 
ty of New 
Spain and 
Capitania 
general 
of Ooati* 
mala. 



Carried 



lover 



* 11,000,00^ 



» 22,000,000 



33,000,000 



Exportation from the cO' 
Ionics. 



Value of 
agricaltu- 
ral pro- 
duce. 



9,000,000 



9,000,000 



18,000,000 



Value of tht 
produce of 
the gold and 
bilver mines. 



In the Island of 
Cuba the free popu- 
lation 324,000 of 
whom 234,000 whites 
The free people of 
colour consume more 
than in Mexico. No 
Indians. 



22,500,000 < 



22,500,000 



Remarks on the con- 
sumption. 



Total popula- 
tion 7,800,000. In 
New Spain 3,337,000 
whites and mixed 
casts. The number 
of natives or Indians 
who consume few or 
no foreign commodi- 
ties amounts to 2 J 
millions; that of the 
whites alone to 
1,100,000. 
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[JIOOK T. 



Brougl^t 
lOTcr - 



Capitania 
general de 
Caracas. 



Political 
divisionf. 



Viceroyal- 
ty of New 
Grenada. 



■ /v • 



Eipbrtaiibu' firom the co- 
Ionics. 



Importation 
firom Europe 
and Asia in^ 
chiding con- 
traband. 



Viçeroyal- 
ty t)f Pern 
and Capi- 
t&nra" ge- 
neral of 
Chili. 



Viceroyal- 
ty of Bue- 
nos- Ay res. 



33,000,000 



i 5,700,000 



Total in 
piastres. 



^mm 



5,500,000 




3,500,000 



I 



59,200,000 



Value of 
agricultu- 
ral pro- 
dace. 



18,000,000 



2,000,000 



4,000,000 



Value of the 
produce of 
the gold and 
silver mines. 



Remarks on tbe cob< 
sumption. 



22,500,000 



3,000,000 . 



PopulatloD, 
1,800,000. In 1*778 
on an exact enume- 
raticn there was 
found 747,641 in the 
audience of Santa Fe 
and 531,799 in the 
audience of Quito, in 
all 1,279,440 indivi. 
duals. 



Total population 
of the seven provin- 
ces of Caracas, Ma 
racaybo, Varinas, 
Coro^ New Andalusia, 
New Barcelona, .and 
Guayana, 900,000, of 
whom 54,000 siavei. 



500,000 >4,0Û0,000 



8,000,000 



1 



2,000,000 



30,000,000 



5,000,000 



38,500,000 



Population 
1,800,000. In Peru 
alone th« enumera- 
tion gava in 1791 
130,000 whites and 
240,000mestizoef,^ hn 
consume a great deal 
when tkey enjoy 
certain degree of ease 
of circumstances. In 
Chili there are many 
whites but tbay live 
in a stile of great 
simplicity. ^ 




I have never 
been able to proc^ 
any satisfactory i 
formation respccti 
the population of tbi 
viceroyalty which is 
very considerable in 
the western provin- 
ces called the jProvm- 
ciat de la Sierra. 



Total of exporta 
tion in agricultural 
produce and gold and 
silver, 69 millions of 
piastres. 
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Tfai3 estimates of population in this table ara 
founded on nay own researches *. 

The same Table demonstrates that if Asia 
took no share in the commerce of America, th^ 
manufacturing nations of Europe would actually 
have an annual sale of goods in the Spanish 
colonies, to the value of 310,000,000 livres 
iournosi, or 09^200,000 piastres f. Thisenor-^ 
mous importation is only balanced by 
160,000,000 livre» J, or thirty millions and a 

* I am surprised to see that an estimable, and in other 
jreipects very accurate author, M. Depmis, has advanced, 
that in 1802, the capitania general of Caracas, contained^ 
218,400 blacks, (Voyage à la Terre Ferme, T. i. p. 178 
and 241.^ He assumes this number, because in the be- 
laming of his work he supposes tlie slaves 't/o constitute 
iiree tenths of the whole population, which he estimates at 
728,000 souls. How could M. Depons who resided several 
years in that fine country, admit one negro for every three 
inhabitants? Even the Island of Cuba, in ]803, had ndt 
the half of the number of slaves which this author supposes 
in the capitania general of Caracas. I mean to prove ttt 
anoâier place, that in the province of Venezuela, the num^ 
bar «^ black slaves and mulattoes does not exceed one 
fourteenth of the whole population. It will be of import* 
anceto enter minutely into ^discussion of this faot^ 
because it m interesting to the prosperity and political trao* 
^ttilUty of the colonies. 

f 4^1^82^000 sterling. Trans. 

% iln^coaipariDg the exports «f Spanidi and fore^p gQodft 
valued acQQfding to the custom<4toiiise beofas of Spain, i^tb 
ttie inporta «f tbiese sama .goods valued in tt» jradi ai 

VOL. IV. K 
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half of piastres, the value of the produce of the 
colonial agricultare. The excess of the im- 
portation, which amounts to 150,675,000 livres^ 
or 28,700,000 piastres, is paid in gold, and sil- 
ver extracted from the mines of America. 
Now we know from what has been already 
related, that the value of the precious metals 
which annually flow from America into Europe 
amounts to 38 millions and a half of piastres, 
or 202,125,000 livres ; and if we deduct from 
this sum the 28,700,000 piastres destined to 
pay the excess of the importations over the 
exportations, there remain 9,800,000 piastres, 
or 51,450,000 livres, which are nearly equiva- 
lent to the rents of the American prbprietors 
resident in the Peninsula, joined to the quantity 
of gold and silver which annually enters into Ûie 
treasury of the king of Spain as 7iet revenue of 
the colonies. From the whole of these pre- 
mises we may draw the following conclusion, 
of which the knowledge is very important for 
political economy ; that in the beginning of the 
1 9th century, the value of the imports of Spa*» 

America, we must not forget that the latter exceed die 
former, ist. Because the goods arrived in America hi^e 
paid the export duties in Spain, 2dly. Becau^ their prio^ 
is increased by the freight, the difference of the currency» 
and the duties on entry. These considerations have been 
neglected by sereral authors, and by uniting number» 
not comparable with one another, they have obtained, 
contradictory results. 
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nish America is almost equal to Ûie produce of 
the mines, when we retrench the value of colo- 
nial agricultural exports, the piastres which 
enter into the royal treasury at Madrid, and the 
inconsiderable sums which the colonists resideiit 
in Europe draw from America. 

When we examine on this principle the 
accounts of importation of gold and silver into 
Spain, and compare them with the produce of 
the mints of America, we may easily perceive how 
much the greatest number of authors who have 
treated of the Spanish commerce, have exagge*- 
rated the amount of the English contraband 
trade, and the profits of the Jamaica merchants. 
We read in works of great circulation, that the 
English before 1765, gained by the contraband 
trade more than twenty millions of piastres per 
annum ; when we add this sum to the quantity 
of gold and silver registered at Cadiz, as arriv-* 
insr from the colonies, either on account of the 
king, or in payment of Spanish goods^ we find 
a mass of silver which very much exceeds the 
real produce of the mines. Notwithstanding 
the contraband which is carried on on the coast 
of Caracas, since the English have got posses- 
sion of the islands of Trinidad and Curaçao, it 
appears that the fraudulent importation of goods 
in all Spanish America has not amounted during 
the last years of peace to more than a fourth part 
of the whole importation. 

K 2 
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It remains for us to speak at the end of this 
chapter of the epidemical cUsease which pre* 
vails on the eastern coast of New Spain, and 
which during a great part of the year is hu pb- 
stacle not only to European commerce, but «dso 
to the interior communications b^ween the 
^ore ^and the table land of Anahuac. The port 
of Vera Cruz is considered as the principal seat 
p{ the yellow fever (vamito prieto^ ox fieffro). 
Thoussands of {Europeans landing in Mexico at 
the period of the great heats fall victims to this 
jpruel epidemic. Some vessels prefer landing at 
Vera Cruz in the beginning of winter when the 
tem^pests de hs nortes begin to rage, to the 
exposing themselves in summer tolo$e.the gi^aior 
part of their crew from the effects of the vwaito^ 
and to undergo a long quarantine on tiJ^ejr return 
to JEurope. These circumstance have fre- 
quently a very sensible influence o» the wpp>ly 
of Mexico and the price of commgdities. ThÎB 
destructive scourge produces still more jse^riow 
effects on the interior commerce. The mines 
are in want of iron, steel, ia.nd mercury, wheai-* 
ever the communication is interrupted be]twew 
Xalapa and Vera Cruz. We have already seent^ 
that the comnierce between province and pc0^ 
vînçe is canned on by caravans of nwlQjs ; aod 
the muleteers as well aa the merchants who in^ 
))abit the cold and temperate ragiops of thç 
interior of New Spain ^e afrqid of descend^g. 
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towards the coast, so long as the vomitb pt^evails 
at Vera Cruz. 

In proportion as the comnxerte of this port 

has increased, and Mexico has felt the want of 

a more active communication \dth Europe, the 

disadvantages arising from the insalubrity of thé 

air on the coast, have been also more gi*avely 

felt. The epidemic ' which prevailed in 18Ô1 

and 180'i, gave rise to a political question which 

was not agitated with the same vivacity in 

1762, or in former periods, when the yellow 

fiever committed still more dreadful ravages. 

Memoirs* were presented to the government for 

the discussion of the problem, Whether it would 

be better to rase the town of Vera Cruz, and 

(Compel the inhabitants to settle at'Xalapei^ or 

st^me other point of the Cordillera, of to try 

some new means of Teudering the pott more 

healthy. This last n&solutîoû woul^ meKt ^ 

preference, the foMfication^ having cost' more 

than fifty milliotts of piastres, afid tfe port, 

howevei^ bad, being' th'ei onïy dûfe^ wtitch on the 

ekstfeto coast can atfbrd any shelter to Vessels 

of war. Two partiesf have' arisen iii the country, 

of which the one desires the destruction, and 

tite other the aggrsi^diisement of Vera Cruz: 

jàflthôugh the government appeared fdt some 

tittle toinclinetô'lhte first of these parties, it is 

probable tikat this^ gteat process; in which th)e 

ftùpertf of sisititèKiL thtmsaÈHd^ihditiduals, and^ thr. 
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fortune of a great number of powerful families, 
from their wealthy is at stake, will be by turns 
suspended and renewed without ever coming 
to a termination. At my passing through Vera 
Cruz, I saw the cabildo undertake to build a 
new theatre, while at Mexico the assessor of 
the viceroy was composing a long informej to 
prove the necessity of destroying the town, as 
being the seat of a pestilential disease. 

We have seen that in New Spain, as well as 
in the United States, the yellow fever not only 
attacks the health of the inhabitants, but also 
undermines their fortunes, either 6rom the sts^- 
nation of interior trade, which it occasions, or 
by the obstacles which it throws in the way of 
foreign commerce. Hence, whatever relates 
to this disease, interests the statesman as well as 
the observing naturalist. The insalubrity of the 
coast, which fetters commerce, facilitates in 
other respects the military defence of the coun- 
try against the invasion of a European enemy ; 
and to complete the political view of New 
Spain, it remains for us to examine the nature of 
the malady which renders the stay at Vera 
Cruz so formidable to the inhabitants of the 
cold and temperate regions. I shall not here 
enter into the details of a nosog^aphical descrip- 
tion of the vomito prieto. A great number of 
observations which I collected during my 
residence in the two hemispheres, is reserved 
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for the historical account of my travels ; and 
I shall confine myself here to an indication of 
the most remarkable facts, xlistinguishing care- 
fully the incontestible results of observation, 
from whatever belongs to physiological coq- 
jecture. 

The typhusj which the Spaniards designate 
by the name of black vomiting (vomito prieto) 
has long prevailed between the mouth of the 
Bio Antigua aiid the present port of Vera 
Cruz. The Abbe Clavigero * and some other 
writers, affirm that this disease appeared for the 
first time in 1725. We know not on what this 
assertion, which is so contrary to the traditions 
preserved among the inhabitants of Vera Cruz, 
is founded. No antient document informs us of 
the first appearance of this scourge ; for through* 
out all the warmer part of equinoctial America, 
whi^e the termites and other destructive insects 
abound, it is infinitely rare to find papers which 
go fifty or sixty years back. It is believed how- 
ever at Mexico as well as Vera Cruz, that the 
old town, now merely a village, known by the 
name of La Antigua^ was abandoned towards 
the end of the 16th century t, on account of the. 
disease which then carried off the Europeans. 

Long before the arrival of Cortez, there has 

* StoHa de Mesiico, T. i. p. 117. 
t Sec Vo). IL p. 2^3. 
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almort periodically prevailed in New Spain, 

. an epidemical disease, called by the nativeii 

matlazakwatlf which several authors* have 

confounded with the vamiiOf or yellow fever. 

This plague is probably the same as that which 

in the eleventh century, forced the ToMecs- to 

continue their emigrations southwards. It made 

greû ravages among the Mexicans in, 1546, 

1676, 1796, 1737, 1761 and 1762 j but as we 

have already observed f , it differs essentially- 

from the v&mito of Vera Cmz. It attacked^ few 

except the Indians or copper-coloured^ race, 

and raged in the interior of the country on Ifte 

central table land at twelve or thirteen^ htmdi*ed 

toises above the level of the sea. It is true, no 

doubt, that the Indians of the valley of Jifexico^ 

who perished by thousands in 17611, of iJhf 

matUxzakuatlj vomited blood at the nose- cHid 

mouth ; but these hematemtsest frequently occur 

under the tropiesj accompanying bilious aOaxica) 

(ataxiques) fevers; and' they, were also- dh^ 

éerved in the epidemical disease, which in 1T60» 

prevailed* over all South America, from Pètosi 

and Oruro, to Quito and Pbpayan, and whiek 

from the incomplete description of tJUoa* J was 

a typhus peculiar to the elevated region» of Ae 

Cordilleras. The physicians -of the Uliilted 

* Letter of Alcate in die Voyfige de Châgpâà 

t See Vol. I. p. 117. 

t Notidas Americanos^ p. 200. 
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Stettes wH» adbpt «ba opinion that the yellëw 
isvev or^itiated in the country itself,, think they' 
disce^er the disease in the pes$» whidt ppevailed- 
i» 1335 and 1612 ^ among the red men of C^i^ 
naiasLr and New Ehgland. Fron^ the tittle whioh 
we know of the matlazahuatl of the Mei&icans, 
we: might be itu^lined to believe, that in both* 
AiHerica» from tifte remotest periods, the copper- 
«okmred raee has been' sabject iSo a disease, 
-^ich'in its comptication» resembles in 9eipteFal 
respects the yellow fever of Vera €ruz and- 
^l^iladdphia, but which differs essentially from' 
it by Hie ftusility with' which* it is* propagated in 
a ecdd zone, wÀere the thermometer dunng the 
day remains at ten- or twelve centigrade de- 
grees t. 

IsK is ceftenn' fehaie tile vomit'o^ which is- ende- 
nttical at^ Vei*â^ Cm^, Gàrtha^ena*, and the H!a- 
vannah, is" tfte same disease with t4îe yellow 
fé^er, which sinee the year 1798, has^ nevfer 
cMsed* to afflict tiie inhabitants^^ of the tJnited^ 
âtates. Thi» identity, against which' à very 
sm^l number of physicians in Europe Ikwtf 

«^ ShMms Pfittk OS maiignant Jbwr, IBOH, p. I?» 
Goàkiii relates the .remarkable fact that. in. the' pestvAûA 
pnerailedm 1612 among the Pawkiumawhutts, neai^ New^ 
Plymouth, the skin of the infected. Indians was o( a yelloir 
hue. 

t 50* and SS^" of Fahrenheit. Trans. 
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started doubts * is generally acknowledged by 
those of the faculty who have visited the island 
of Cuba and Vera Cruz, as well as the coast of 
the United States, and by those who have 
carefully studied the excellent nosological 
descriptions of MM. Makittrick, Rush, Valen- 
tin^ and Luzuriaga. We shall not decide 
whether the yellow fever is perceptible in the 
caums of Hipocrates, which is followed, like 
several renciittent bilious fevers, by a vomiting of 
black matter; but we think that the yellow 
fever has been sporadical in the two continente, 
since men bom under a cold zone, have exposed 
themselves in the low regions of the torrid s^one, 
to an air infected with miasmata. Wherever 
the exciting causes, and the irritability of the 
organs are the same, the disorders which ori^- 
nate from a disorder in the vital functions 
ought to assume the same appearances. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, at a period 
when the communications between the Old and 
New Continent, were far from numerous, and 
when the number of Europeans who annually 
frequented the West India Islands, was still 
smaller, a disease which only attacks the indi- 
viduals who are not seasoned to the climate, 
should have very little engaged the attention of 
the physicians of Europe. In the 16th and 

* Arejukf de lajiebre amariUa de Cadiz^ T. i, p.' li$. 
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« 

17th century, the mortality must not have been 
so great ; 1st. Because at that period the equi- 
noctial regions of America were only Visited by 
Spaniards and Portuguese, two nations of the 
south of Europe, less exposed from their con- 
stitution, to feel the fatal effects of an exces- 
sively hot climate, than thé English, Danes, and 
other inhabitants of the north of Europe, who 
now frequent the West Indiar Islands; 2dly* 
Because in the Islands of Cuba, Jamaica, .and 
Haity, the first colonists were not assembled 
together in such populous cities as were after- 
wards built; 3dly. Because on the discovery 
of continental America, the Spaniards were 
less attracted by conunerce towards the shore 
which is generally warm and humid, and pre- 
ferred a residence in the interior of the country 
on elevated table lands, where they foimd a 
temperature analogous to that of their native 
country. In fact, at the commencement of the 
conquest, the ports of Panama and Nombre de 
Dios *, were the only ones where there was a 
great concourse of strangers ; but from 1535 
the residence at Panama f was as much dreaded 
by the Europeans as in our times a residence 
at Vera Cruz, Omoa, pr Porto Cabello. It 
cannot be denied, from the facts related by 

* Nombre de Dios, situated to the east of Porto BeUo 
wA abandoned in 1584. 
t Pedro de Cieçap c. 2« p. 5. 
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Sydenham and other excellent observers, that 
under certain circumstances germs of new dis- 
eases may be developed* ; but there is nothing 
td prove that the yellow fever has not existed 
for several centuries in the equinoctial regions. 
We must not confound the period at which a 
disease has been first described, on account of 
its having committed dreadful ravages in a short 
space of time, vrith the period of its first ap 
pearance. 

The oldest description of the yellow fever, 
is that of the Portugueze physician Joam Per- 
reyra da Rosaf, who observed the epidemic 
which prevailed at Olinda in Brazil, between 
1687 and 1694, shortly after a Portugueze army* 
had made the conquest of Pemambaco. We' 
know in the same manner with certainty, that 
in 1691 the yellow fever manifested itself at 
the island of Barbadoes, wjiere it went by tfec 
name of kenêal fever^ without the smailest 
proof appearing' that it was brought Aère; by 
vessels from Peroambuco. Ulloa J*, speaking of 
the chapetonadas, or fevers to which Europeans^ 
are exposed on their arrival in the West Indies, 

♦ See,' respecting an afR^ion of the larynjç, which pre?- 
vailaepidemicaUy at Otaheite, since the arrival of a l^panish 
^vessel, Fancouiter, T. i. p. 175. 

f • TraUado, da ccnitttmçam peMencUd- de PcnUmbueOt 
por Joam Ferreyra da Rosa^ em Lisboai 1694f. 

t Voyage^ T, I p. 41 and 149. 
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relates that according^ to the opinion of the 
people of the country, the vomito prieto was 
unknown at Saint Martha and Carthagena be- 
fore 1729 and 1730, and at Carthagena pre- 
vious to 1740. The jfirsl epidemic of Saint 
Martha was described by Juan Josef de Gas- 
telbondo* a Spanish physician. , Since that 
period the yellow fever has several times raged 
put of the West India Islands and Spanish 
A9ierica, on the Senegal, in the United States f 
l^tJVfalaga, Cadiz J, Leghorn^ and according to 
the excelleût w4fk of Cleghorn, even in the 
Island of Minorca §. We have thought it 
proper to relate these facts, many of which are 
npt generally known, because they throw «ome 
' light on the nature and cause of tjiis cruel dis- 
ease. The opinion that the ejpiidemios which 
since 1793 have nearly every year af&icted 
Nœrth America, differ essentially from tho^e 
which for centuries have prevailed at Ver;|, 
Cruz, and that the yellow fever was imported 
firppi the coast of Africa into Gxma^, «^ 
from thence into Philadelphia is «ijuaUy d^stitiit^ 
of foundation with thp hyppthesis farmerly very 

* Lwaurioga de la ealentura InKosa, T. i. p. 7* 

t Ilil7*J,m7,1762. 

I At Ç«di7 in imx, im, 119^ 11^ 47*6, VJ^ 

1604, p. 66.) 
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generally believed, that a squadron from 
Siam introduced the vomito into America^. 

In all climates men appear to find some 
consolation in the idea that a disease considered 
as pestilential is of foreign origin. As malig- 
nant fevers easily originate in a numerous crew 
cooped up in dirty vessels, the beginning of an 
epidemic may be frequently traced to the period 
of the arrival of a squadron ; and then instead 
of attributing the disease to the vitiated air 
contained in vessels deprived of ventilation, or to 
the effects of an ardent and unhealthy climate 
on sailors newly landed, they affirm, that it 
was imported from a neighbouring port, where 
a squadron or convoy touched at, during its na- 
vigation from Europe to America. Thus we 
frequently hear in Mexico, that the ship of war 
which brought such pr such a viceroy to Vera 
Cruz, has introduced the yellow fever, which 
for several years had not prevailed there ; and 
in this manner during the season of great 
heat, the Havannah, Vera Cruz, and the ports 
of the United States mutually accuse one ano- 
ther of communicating the germ of the con- 
tagion. It is with the yellow fever as with 

* Lahafs Voyage aux IskSf T. i. p. 73. Respecting the 
plague of Boullam in Africa, see Chishdm on Pestikntiat 
Fever^ p. 61 ; Miller^ Histoire de lajievrede New Yorck, 
p. 61 ; and Vdney, Tableau du Sol de P Amérique, T. S» 
p. SS4. 
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the mortal typhus^ known by the name of 
oriental pest, which the inhabitants of Egypt 
attribute to the arrival of Greek vessels, while 
in Greece and Constantinople, the same pest is 
considered as coming from Rosetta or Alexan- 
dria *. 

Pringle, Lind, and other distinguished phy- 
sicians consider our summer and autumnal bi- 
lious affections, as the first degree of yellow 
fever f . A feeble analogy is also discoverable 
in the pernicious intermittent fevers which pre- 
vail in Italy, and which have been described 
by Lancisi Torti, and recently by the cele- 
brated Franck { in his treatise of general noso- 
logy (nosographie) , It is affirmed that from 
time to time in the Gampagna di Roma, indi- 
viduals have been seen to die with nearly all 
the pathognomonical signs of yellow fever, 
icterus, vomiting, and hemorrhages. Notwith- 
standing these resemblances which are not acci- 

♦ Pugnet, sur les fieores du Levant et des Antilles, p. 97 
and 331. 

t Lind sur les maladies des Européens, dans les pays 
chauds, p. 14 ; Berthe, Preds historique de la maladie qui 
a règne en Andalousie, en 1800, p. 17. 

% Petrus Franck de curandis hominum morUs, T. i. p. 
150. The analogy observable between the cholera morbus, 
the bilious fever and the gastro adynamical fever, has been 
indicated with much sagacity in the. beautiful work of M. 
Knel, Nosographie PhUoso^tique, (Srd edition) T. L p. 46 
and 47. 
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dental^ we may consider the yellow feyesr 
whepever it assumes the character of aa e^jtidevai- 
cal disease, as a typkm ^ generis^ whioh :]^" 
ticipates both of the gastric and ataiLO-adynft- 
mical fevers^. We shall distinguish cohimb^ 
quently the bilious stationary fevers, and th^ 
intermittent pernicious fevers whiph prevftâ on 
the banks of the Orinoco, on the coast which 
extends from Cumana to Cape Codera, in 
the valley of the Rio de la Magdalena, at Aca^ 
pulcoy and in à great number of other humid 
and unhealthy {daces .visited by us, from thç 
vomito prietOf or yellow fever, which (^eirto 
it9 ravages in the West Indies, at New OrleanA^ . 
and Vera Cruz. 

The vomito prieto, has never appeared hitibier** 
to on the western coast of New Spain. XIms 
inhabitants of the coast, which extends ftofa 
the mouth of 4he Rio Papagallo, by Zacat^lit 
and Colima, to San Blai$, are subject to gartiic 
fevers, which frequently degenerate into adyna» 
mioal fevers; and we might say .that a. bilious 
constitutif prevails almost continually in these 
arid aind bpming plains intersected with $nia}l 
n(iarshes, which serve for abode3 to the çroco-* 
sKlest. ^ 

4-.. 

"^ l»9Ê(^rmpku\ T. i. p. ISa— 152, and p. S09. lér^lRtÈMk 
àmgasàoêihejelhwfefverhj |he iHuneof^Sfim jf^Miirioi* 
iMnNMa. 

t Crocodilus aguHus^'^Ctir. 
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- At Acapalco, bilious Severe and the' eholêra 
tmnljius are very frequent ; and the Mexicani^ 
w^ descend from the table land to purchase 
g^oods t)n' the arrival of the g^leon, are but 
too freqttentfy the victims of themJ We have 
àbeady described the position of that town, the 
ukifortunàte i inhabitants of .which,, tormented 
with earthquakes and burrieanes, breathe a 
burning air, >full of insects, and vitiated by 
putrid emanations. For a great part of the 
Jréar they perceive the sun only through a bed 
ofvëpoursof an'olive hue, which do not affect 
tjbe hygrometer placed in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere. . On comparing the plans which 
l;have given of the two towns in my atlas of 
New Spain, we may easily conjecture that the 
heat must be still more oppressive, the air more 
stagnant, and the existence of man more painful 
at Acapulco, than at Vera Cruz. In the former 
of these two places, as weU as at Guayra and 
Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, the houses are built 
against a wall of rock which heats the air by 
Reverberation. The basin of the port is so 
surrounded with mountains, that to give during 
the heats of summer some opening to the sea 
wind. Colonel Don Josef Barrière, C(istellano 
or gbternor of the Castle of Acapulco, caused a 
cut to be made through the' mountain* This 
bold undertaking which goes in the , country 
by the name of Ahra de San Nicolas, has not 

veil. IV. I- 



%m TrnW/CJOk ]ES&4^V on Tim Iwaix. 

beâi< witik»u« «kilt(^. Ohlignd duAw^ my: te*- 
sîdeoce at Acafvko; tQ paad s^^i^vaV m^iàrift 
the 0{>^nf air foi; t^ purpose o£ imping MtroMv^ 
mkal 9J^€^Qlûms^ I coMtantly: feh for tm^ imt 
tbvee ho(^s befere sun^iâM^ \¥hén Idui t^mpeiaM 
tare of tisie tséSik ^m vevgr. diflbb^oif - innki Ask d£ 
the CoxKkinentv ibr small cmtréai of ûm wkihdii 
entered' by the Imach itfj Saib Niifoltti lSiû§ 
cuiré^ ift the jMore, sttliiiai-y ^ as: the ateiCMPpliew 
of Aei^nlco ift pf^oned by thtf„ mimnata itofaMit 
e^al$» from a Awrsh. eaUbd: iha^ ^en^u A# 
caOiUo, Hxtxmbe^to th^^ east of the ikifwnu %!» 
stago^t w^èer< of- thi»: msKshi dÎM|ijiean errojjs 
y e w> wJutcb odeaamusr tbe dcsiaith ef iat. kmmMb 
mble qtiaiDtity of 8maUithoc)eicîcfishei^oCamiittii<». 
la^noufe skilly whieh the I^dians designate b^ 
the name of pop^fote or aiveloil.% altbonghjAe 
fcrae a^pohtl'of the lakes of^ Meadco. ^Sirenjpiiif-. 
oiformi» iA Shaw^ diffiers essealiaHy^ 6»u ilv 
and: is^ only according to M. Guvier^ the \AtMm 
of a g^at saJbmanderi These fishei^t wbtch 
by rotting; in heaps diffase^ etnaaaiiioBS; thsoug^ 
the neigbboiurâng air^ are justly donsidfined 
the principal cau^ of the putrid bitioiift 
fevers which ^evail on. that coast. Setwcssi» 
the town and. ike cimeffU9 tbelre are. Ihue ftu^ 

^* The axolotl, of Ac^|i}co has. Qpthi|:\gi in^ cpipimpa v^ 
thajtofthe valley of Mexico, but its colour. It is-a.sçaljr 
&h with two dorsal, fins» of an olive;brown, jqpecklect wit^ 
imàll yeHotr «ttd Mae spots. 



nMéh îit> whiob greàt' mmm» ai' setuweed! aiie 
^âlâtiAtledL Not^ithfiAimding tke specîoH» 
^M«4«s ofT Ml Mitcbeft'^ on the» oxide of azote^ 
itCHpaAl^ h and* of ^e< mort anhed^y places of 
làeî NéW' €otitîtieiift. !Pèi*haf^g even i^ tfiis pei4^ 

t ACj0oi4lf^ td thitf auik0E| thd oxide of azote, ooiisîdere4^ 
«4, the- c^use^ of the m^igofMut and intermittent fevers^ ifi 
absortiiied by the' lime, and for that. reason the healthiest 
parà ofËiigrand, France, ailÀ SlAily, are caTcas^ous (Àme- 
¥i6èm SMkttt^ Répônf. Vùh R. p. isij' The mûnetiùe of 
rocks on the great aerial ocean, piKsf us in mind oi9 thè^ 
4r|^p^ oi |)ie Afebé Gir^nd^ 9b^vie^ aecordin|^ tp whom 
<< th^{li|Hia]tA.a94«fMçn7g4aleid^ ^gpent the electrical charge 
^ of the at^psgliere, and have an influence on the mo^raii^ 
<^'of fflë iiiliabitant8> rendering them light headed, revp- 
<^ lMléfaai% and inf^ned* to* afcbidoh^ the religion of ûidt 
««> ac^sttiiicf ' Whaiateii idea ma^ be Ibrmed oitf «he mias»- 
i||||ti^wl#lkea«|i^ ther im^akjbrity/ q£ t^e m^ Ur af>piearst 
iiacy.i^IMr()jbablQafcor4^n^49.th^ preMoi^ chemi- 

cal l^pwledge, that terna^ or quactemaij combinations of 
phosphorus, hyifirogen, azote, and* sulphur, can be absorbed 
Vfïhnt, afeid parittulaxiy by the carbdnate at Ume. Sach^ 
bta8ttt»vluttli0en the peMcobiiAienoa oB the* theories o^ 
M^,.^Sfahptt|;ip[i ai (if^unti^- w^ie'th'ifLwjad^^ the mar 
gj|fM^.i9^vepcy justly. i^dmired» thai while I was.at quaifm- 
tine in the Del^are, on arri^ingrfrom the W^est Ii^dies at 
F&iladelphia,! saw officers of the committe.e of Health, gravely 
cause the opening of theh a tch \ ytfy to bè paîbted with water 
o6lkh€k tltttftHc siptoni'or kiâasiili of ale yeiknr Ùrvw of the 
Havaimah which they supposed to exist in our vessel, should 
fix itself on a band of UflMTNofthMi^dlH^taetnMB {^outa/oot) 
M breadth. Was it> ai alt soipffiiiig thai: our Spanish 
sailora thought there waseMSftihfigmiiglCiifiadtis prétendit 
means of vdUbtfeottoi i 

1-2 
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instead of being frequented with vessels from 
Manilla, Guayaquil, &nd other places situated 
under the torrid zone, were to receive vessek 
from Chili 9ind the north-west coast of America, 
and if the town were visited at the sancLe time 
by a greater number of Europeans, or inha- 
bitants of the central table land, the bilious 
fevers would soon degei\ettde into yellow fever, 
and the germ of that jn^lady woyld develope 
itself at : Ac^pulco in a ^tiU. more, fatal mann^r 
than at Vera Cruz. 

Un the east coast ôf^ Mexico, the north winds 
cool the air so that the thermometer falls to 
17** centegrade*, and at the end of the month 
of February, I. have seen ilj reni^in for whoja 
days under 2P f ; while during the same .pe-'' 
riod, the air being calm; at Acapulco it is at 
28^ or 3(r J. The latitude of Acapulcp is 3* 
farther south than that of Vera Cruz : and ''the 
high Cordilleras of Mexico shelter it from the^ 
currents of cold air which rush in from Canada 
upon the coast of Tabasco. The temperature 
of the air remains there in summer during the 
day almost continually between 30° and 36® of 
the centigrade thermometer §. 

I have observed that on all the coasts, the 

* 62® of Fahrenheit. Trans. 

t 69*. 8 of Fahrenheit. Tram. 

X S^woid S6\ V Fahrenheit. Trans. 

§ Between 86^ and 96^ 8 of Fahr. Trms. 
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tempet-ature of the sea has a great influence on 
that of the neighbouring continent. Now the 
heat of the sea not only varies according to thé 
latitude, but also according to the number of 
shallows, and the rapidity of the currents which 
flow from different climates. On the coast of 
Peru, under the 8** and 12** of south latitude, 
I found the temperature of the South Sea at 
its surface, from lô"* tp 16** centigrades *, while 
out of the current which sets in strongly from 
the straits of Magellan towards Cape Parifia, 
the great equinoctial ocean is at a temperature 
of from 25**. to 26 f. Thus the thermometer 
fell at Lima in the months of July and August, 
1801, to 13** 5^ J and oranges will hardly grow 
there. I observed also that the heat of the sea 
in February, 1804, at the port of Vera Cruz was 
only from 2& to 22** §, while at the shore of 
Acapulco I found it in March 1803j from 28* 
to 29** II . The union of all these circumstances 
increases the heat of the climate on the western 
coast. The heats are less interrupted at Aca- 
pulco than at Vera Cruz, and we may believe, 

* Betweea 59® and 60°. 8' of Fahr. Trans. 

t From77no78<*.8 ofFahr. Trans. 

t 56'' St of Fahr. Trans. 

§ From68«to7P.S'ofFahr. Trant. 
H From 82® 4/ to 84® 2' of Fahr« Trans. See my 
Recueil d*0bservatm9 AsÉrmtamiqneSf T. i. p. 317^ {n. 256 
and6S9). 
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i^ ever the yellow fever begw to ^rev^wA m 
tbe former of 4i^mej^o]^, 4hMt it will cfmtiMie 
dwriAg tbe whole year^ a$ in the islaad «rf' Wiét 
fùdad, at Saint Luoia, and Gyaj^raf mA 
wherev£ir the meam temperatures of the fiii^ 
ferent poioxUbs jQi^y vary item fl"" to 3"^^. 

iZa ih/f low xegiorm of Meiâco, -as w^ as n 
£uro^, the sudden siif^e^sioo of tram^pirfvti^ii^ 
\^ QOi^ of ih^ {Hincipal loccaaional causes of the 
j^tric or bilious fev^era^ esjpecially of tb^ 
cM^a mçrbu9, which is a»iiMneed by 3UGb 
frightful j^^po^touv». The pliioate of Aic:dpulc#^ 
of which the temperature is nnfiform jthroughcnit 
the dv$ere»t parlis; of.th^ year, ^ves rise tto H^» 
{i^ppressioxu ^vi it^ms^^XiQn, fvooi ^ iep:traffi>- 
dijaaiy eoplues» wbieh gprevaik a f^w iu>ur$ her 
f^r^ sun^risc;. XXa that jcoart ithose |)e»|on? 
lyho are oot «masoned to the i^lkwtte xuu th^ 
gi!eate9t wk^ whe^u Jhey travel b^ u^ht with 
light dotbiAg» pr 9le^ iu the .opsn air« 4^ 
CApi^ja^fod in other parts pf e/^uiuoii^ia^ AiQ^r 
ri^ciEi9 tb^ temperature of the air oi4y i^jimiiûshi^ 
towap^da si»rns^ 1* or 2® centigraile ^ by 4^ *h^ 

* From 3^ 6 to 5^ é of Fahr. Trans. The dif- 
ferences df taiean tcMfTeittttHfe ^tiir^eéh flié hottest and 
coldest months, ^are' 4(1 '8wéden, <mder ^thè 16S^ 50' of 
latitude^ 28^ 5 ; m GemM^, undè^ éiè dO<^ ^* «f latitude» 
23^ 2 ; in Fftiiièe, lùàk^ «he 46<^ ^ «If %lÉtituie, 21^ 4 ; 
inllMjf^, miièfr'&e él'^'Â'WlAitu^, «)».^r^m€^Soiath 
AiiieAc^ttftdeirdielO^'W'4lf4teih^ «^m^^jMH- 

parative tables in the additions to Thoms<m*s 4^¥Bihiêl¥ffi 
(Translation of M. Rii&ult) T. i. p. }06. 
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4iÊeimmk€imkk.t 2» iÊft Wf àuA by l^j^ ^ 
^tiÊI'Wf»^; <bàt m Actt^too 3 fenM ^è faesft 

et k^ ftt «8^, a^d fi<6m «liree ^)'çl<^k $ti tké 
te^Mlinl^, td t»iMi>^S^ 4t sil^ènly WéH to ir^ol* 
l«^. ÏMs dhange tti^él» ^e iUko^ê^e* impies- 

|jr«]^te(» éM f ié^èk'féd'sQ gtett% t^Mlnféss ^i4^ 
«Hèla^tër kè^^f 4kë «igtift. U Sl^eisWké pâ«sin| 
îMidéMÂy #H0m «Mtm&efr *to Mifd^^n ; and thè 
Min %tt$ 'biiif^ ¥iS«h wfaai we Irègatt agtnh to 
«toiii]^n ^tlié lifèlit. Un edlimâlé %héte 4bé 
^IMltii ^]4fi€i]f^ly depeft^ ^ the ftmetiohâ tiAT 
^tfcé^n, Irttd #héj?iB ^ te^p^s at^ aiflfedbéd ^«h 
Hië flittitillëst ^bM^s df4;ëm^efratttre'>^ acodK^ 
^4he ^r to this è<s«eâ 4itf 10^ or 12' éccftsiim^ 
4fia^resisioh dT tfftniph-attoti ^«^ ééiigeir««iii le 
^Bâ^ro)^M not'^sMdAned td fhè ^kbrMe. 

Itfm^ %een fiilsely affiriofièd ^^^ Ihé M^Sl^ 
tey« f>teYiailèd ih aiîiy part 6f the isouthei^ 
1lëifiié()^hieirey ^d the Muse ôf th^ phenétoéiKM 
IMets Well attribntèd to thé eàld l^elieTed to bè 

* The temperature of the air at Guayaqùfi keèj^ so 
HÀUnÉify 4betivélfKi4&» <àk|dl $é MitijlpnfAes, «hot the iàha- 
MÈûtaoaaifiwm^^ mH l«h^ ttie ikormanieter «nd^icidar 
^Is^^ «ri24^« Xb^fn l^^iipiii^it ane veiy cammkable 
iû 4 j^^yaîoli^pkdl poin^ of viçw ; an<j[ ibey erove that th^ 
exdtàbàity of the organs is increased by toe unifomiity, 
aad Ç9i^nued action of haiihml stmnhes. 
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peculiar to that hemisphere^ I shall . haye oc- 
casion to shew in another place how much the 
difference of temperature of countries situated 
to the north and south of the Equator has been 
exaggerated. The temperate part of South 
America has the climate of a peninsula which 
narrows towards the south; and the summers 
are not so hot there, and the winters not so rude 
as in those countries which under the same 
latitude, in the northern hemisphere, widen to- 
wards the north. The mean temperature of 
Buenos Ayres differs but little from that of 
Cadiz, and the influence of the ice, the accumu- 
lation of which is undoubtedly gpreater at the 
south, than at the north pole, is hardly felt 
below the 48^ of south latitude. We have 
already seen that the yellow fever in fact, 
first raged at Olinda in Brazil, in the southern 
hemisphere, and carried off a great number of 
Europeans. The same disease prevailed at 
Guayaquil in 1740, and in the beginning 
of this century at Monte Video, a port in 
nther respects so celebrated for the salubrity of 
its climate. 

For fifty years back, the vomito has never 
appeared on any point of the coast of thé 
South Sea with the exception of the town of 
Panama. In this port as well as at the Callao* 



* t^eblondi Observations sur la Jievre jaune, p. i204 
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the beginniiigr of the great epidemics is most 
frequently marked by the arrival of some 
vessels from Chili; not because that country 
which is one of the healthiest and happiest of 
the «arth can transmit a disease which does 
not exist there, but because its inhabitants 
transplanted into the torrid zone, experience 
with the same violence as the inhabitants of 
the north, the fatal effects of an air excessively 
warm and vitiated from a mixture of putrid 
emanations. The town of Panama is situated 
on an arid tongue of land destitute of vegeta- 
tion ; but the tide when it falls leaves, exposed 
for a great way into the bay a large extent 
of ground covered with fucus, ulvœ, and 
medùsœ These heaps of marine plaiits 
and gelatinous moUusci remain on the 
shore exposed to the heat of the sun. The 
air is infected by the decomposition of so 
many organic substances; and miasmata 
of v^ry little influence on . the organs 
of the natives» have a powerful . effect 
on individuals bom in the cold regions of 
JBlurope, or in those of the two Americas. . The 
causes of the insalubrity of the stir are very 
different on the two coasts of the Isthmus. 
At Panama, where the vomito is endemical, 
and where the tides are very strong, the shore 
is considered as the origin of the infection. 
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dkt Fertc^SeHo mirhève Yemîtteiit )>îiMii9 €evm8 
imvaily arid wfaere ike tiAes «ri^ «caivpgljr «wni- 
ifbb, tke :{ititmd mnâniÉions ^ii^ni^ 4rom «hé 

«^, the iweatU mUnck ^orer «ke «tftei^lr^É^ Âéb 
trtJÉrtittj cestendad «» tli» verf liâtes éf dtfe 
«Mm^ «uni tbî «onbitts eiÉèrrà «he i^gMâpM le^f 
9oi«0^dloiii bfàiiB for «hfe froit. Thiè Mk- 

^iàee th» ga«!imior Don VkMte ï!ffl)^riRH "M 
«fliili^btefiied âdnfinktrtftor, Jgme «firéâM tfsr 

. Ha^ p^Ksfltkmidf Yieim Cruz ^ëttus inéreaiuih 
ièjgy to ^i«t «f IPanamia >imà ^kiethêpmt^ ^»ti 
U P«Mo-BeUé Md Omosu Tii^ fcveite vhieh 
^èM^èor «Ai^ 'Msteim lAdpe of <ttiè ConiUltMi, 
inurdl^f >extoM[ to the femt of t*SiiMièiN^ when 
a (less éeii»e i;^i»od ^ittùenèès^ >emifpoÉ&A 40f 
Minàosa^ <@^dnAâg«iPà^ Vkrroi;iHa, ^êknà CB,flpëfk» 
W^fàUi^ wtiteh fMM>gMf6(iévely ittgftppeaïs ^ 
#Vé ^r i»ic leag^aes ^di^tftnèé from <{he s«^ "coart. 
"l^e eMi^Ws of Vara Crii2 ftifé fri^htfulfy 
âorid. ®h èffinvii!!^ hy thé Xak^ "fcmI» me 
#Mi nerir fé; ^2^%tei, et fè^ eooba threes i#lïich 
tiiÀmDâiettt tiié lodens of «that ^Ulagte ; mA^Ùisy 
•afrè #le lairt; gimt Imes <b t)e4M3C€yverêd'iift4ke 
^AeseM. Thè e^EéèsAsive lleat ^AAch fvevaHs «t 
Tm»^ Orùz is increased by theUtloiÉks «f moTM^ 
tands "^keffoitos) fàtmeA by th^ impetiiMity ni' 
the north winds^ and which surround the town 
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on tbi^ 3ûuih and south wM side^ V!be«^ 
IiiHocIk» which ^e of a conical fccm rise to the 
heîgvbt of about 15 metres^ ; and being sterngty 
jieated in proportion to thmr mass, tl^ey rpce^ 
9^:iie dnri«^ flight the tenipej^tnre whix^h they 
haye acquired during^ the da^r Frx^xn a pvo^ 
igreasire accumulation of heat the xcjHtigjpade 
th^mwaeter plunged into the sand in itJie 
]mmt^ of July, riiw to 48^ or ô**t *vhile 4fae 
^me instroment in i^ open ak .avd ài the 
•c^Mide J^eep^ fit SO^'X* '£h^ m^gams may he 
considered as so many mex^ by wbkOi 4te^ 
^moibient ^r. is Jiieated ^ they not «nly net il^tid 
radialîng caloric dn every sense, but nlso ((^wsk 
tb^ir |>reyenting by their bei^g ^^9ii|^ 
^getbw^ a free circulation of air. Tb» same 
cause Trfxicbgiives rise tothewa easily destr^f 
th^ai; and ^se hillocks change their placHM 
eyfepy year, as may be rcimai^ed (especially i» 
that part .of the desa*t caUed Megwms 4k Gtithei^ 
ImOf M^0(mo$ del Coifk^ and VenUnilio»P 

J^ut unfortunately for th«se of the inhabitanti^ 
pf Vwa Cmz lyho are uot seamed tp th^ 
cUuiata» the aandy plains ]^ ;arhich Ahe tpw« 
' is surroundied, far froxi being ^«.tirely arid, 4me 
intersected with marshy grounda in which the 
jraMt m^ which filtrates through tb@ d^ww 

*'4èfeèt- Trans.' 

H- • ISM4/ %lr M0« ^f «hr. 
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• 

is collected. These reservoirs of muâdy and 
stagnant water are considered by M. M. 
GomotOy Ximenez, Mocino and other intelli- 
gent physicians who have examined before me 
the causes of the insalubrity of Vera Cruz, 
as so many soxu*ces of infection. I shall not 
name here the marshes known by the name of 
Hhe Cienega BoHcaria^ behind the powder ma- 
g^ine» iheLcLgunade la HormiffafUie Espar'- 
talj the Cienega de Arjona, and the marsh of 
la Temhladera situated between the road of 
l^henton and the Callejones de Aguas-largM. 
At the foot of the hillocks we find only small 
shrubs of croton and desmanthus, the euphorbia 
tithymaloides, the capraoia hifloray the jatropha 
with cotton-tree leaves, and ipomoca of which 
the stalk and flowers hardly rise above the 
arid sand which they cover. Wherever this 
sand is bathed by the water of the marshes 
which overflow in the rainy season, the vege- 
tation becomes more vigorous. The rhizophora 
mangle, the coccoloba, pothos, arum, and other 
plants, which vegetate in a humid soil charged 
with saline particles, form scattered thickets. 
These low and miarshy places are the more to 
be feared as they are not constantly covered 
with water. A bed of dead leaves mixed with 
fruits, roots, larvae of aquatic insects, and 
other collections of animal matter, enter into 
fermentation, in proportion as they become 
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heated by the rays of a burning' sun. Ip, 
aiM>ther place I shall mention the experiments 
made by me while I staid at Cumana, on the 
action, of the roots of the mangle on the am- 
bient air, so long as they remain slightly; 
moistened . and exposed to the light ; . and these 
experiments will elear up iq some degree the. 
remar](able phenomenon antienUy observed in 
both IndijBis, that of all the places where the 
manchipeel su^d the mangle vegetate with 
vigour,, the most unhealthy are those where ; 
the roots, of. tho^ trees are not constantly, 
covered < with water. The putrefaction of 
vegetable i|iatter is m general the more to be 
dreaded under the tropics, as the number of 
astringent plants is very, considereble there, 
and a$ these pljants contain in their bark and 
roots : much aniniijal . matter combined wïÛk 
tan*. j 

If ^ there, are undoubted existing causes of 
the iâ^a}ubrity of the air in the soil which sur- 
roiinds, Vera Cruz, it cannot however, be 
denied , that there are others within the very 
town itself* The population of Vera Cruz is 
too great for the small extent of ground which 
the city occupies. Sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tamts are confined within a space of 600,000 

* Vaift^elin» on the tan of gelatine and albumine. 
AnnaUi du Muséum, T. xv. p. 77* 
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scpiar0 metres^' f ibr V<era Oraz Ibfiiig^a §eitii* 
oitttfe o£ wfakk Idle nadiuii i» n«t€0(r tSM^sft^ 
Aa tke ^neatest port ol th« homes^ hare ^y|f 
OB0 irtMMy abore. tàe gr€Hiitd^fl)Dor> if^ folIb'M^ 
tl¥id)aitiong« the \(m^ Cffdet^ the ntfiiiA>ei^ ùt 
pevwms kihabUttug tàe sanaie af^rtttVMt i# 
v0ty conmàemhk. Kike street» ar^ htmA^ 
straight^ tite longent in a èireetàùn tpomf ll^ 
iMTth wififr to Idici south east, attd the shoMlcifi 
otf cross sto^et» from sollth^ \i^st to nortfr é«»t^}' 
Im^ as tb^ town^ k so iwcnn^ d with a l%k WIdl, 
tHêr^ Î» l^tle or ifo cîrculatîdii^ of aks The' 
breeze* wh«âh M^ws' feebly dniriûtig Milimér ftm§^ 
the ^mjàkr east» andl eii«t souA éas^ is ottly' ftKT 
oti^ the «effaces of tbd» Jl^tteeS'j afidf Ute ifihâhi^ 
tsufti^ whma Ûte ttorth iK^nd^ frequently prn^lMi»^ 
iH" iriBEter from cMSSk^ the stt^etsr bfèa^hi^ 
ivdthhig i» tbet hot sèaseti bu* n- stuguc^t Bi^ 
burning air. 

The strangle»» vfii»^ li«qtteirt Y^hni Ciiiz 
harm gt^eatly exagigeratecit ^^ dittinett^ of là^»' 
iâbabîtants» ï\^|i' some tiiâe Mie police hM^ 
ttheti mesMitres f^ tfie preserrati^Mi' o# thë^ 
gAvàmtf of the aîr; mtà^ Yem Grcer isi «M)" 
pHmntmft so^dirty as ma^y of ' tbe t&wiÊm éP 

^ 5,861)986 square feot. :Çhmw 

f Thome în the American Med. Repos. T. xxx. p. 46. 
Lttxuriaga de la calentura biliosa, T. \. p. 65. (Translatioa 
ofi: dM». work oil Bcffijen^l |te8b)^nridieA< wi* lfe# dbser. 
Tations of M. Luzuriaga.) 
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the^, sootb. of^ Eitfop^ ^^ but ^ it is. freqpeojteii 
1^, thfuis^nd^ q£ £lucoj)iea»s;' not soasoped to. tjie 
cbivfali^y, ^mi si tainted» uxidei a bvjçnms^^ sky^, 
^d snrrowMUdi by smaU noarshesi fro^oi whose; 
emanatiw»/ tha air is infected,, the fatal, effisi^. 
<^« tbe epidemics! v;iU not dimin^b' till tbe^ 
poli^.shaill have continued to. display ito actir 
TitQ fm a. long success^ cf y;ears« 
. An intimaite oopnecf^pa is. obsemed on, th(S^ 
coâfit ai Meiiico beiweeQ, the marck of disea«çsrr 
apd^ the ^aiia^w of. the. t^q)pe]:at«i*e o£ tb^ 
s^kmoefikeT^. Tw,o seasons sure only, k^asira 8^ 
y^ra Cr«0v ^^ oi the tempe^îts^ of: the, noi^ 
(2a$ Nortes) from the autumnalf tor the s^cing^ 
eq|]â^x» and ^hat of the b^eez^ or south 
miiè» (imim^y which blow witb, considerably 
i^gidlurity: betwaenr Marcb and ^ept^inber^ 
TS^^i iMirtb of: January k the coldest; in tl^ 
year^ beveftuse^iib is fM^est from tW two ptri^d^ 
isii wbi)E|b tiie sun passes thcougb the. ajenith of 
Y^m Çrust^. Dhe v&mito genei;aJJ^ beginfl 
fbist tOf ragp in that toiwni wbon the wea» 
teD^0ra4iu9€^^ c^ tbe mjowtbs r&fchps âf^"" of U^ 
Q^tigprad^; thariaoweter t> In Pexmnbe^; J^r 
imiry^ ilfld l>^b£UMjt the h^at remains, bc^^ow^ 
^m liimt; and: according^ it seldom ha^^pmii» 
that thd yielhitr iweg does^ not entiral^t âimi^ 

f The ii^ù£Mky mi i^ihx)tMj. 
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pear in that season when a very sensible ' cold - 
is frequently felt. The strong* heats hë^n in' 
the month of March, and the epidemical scoufge 
begins at the same time. Akholîjgh May is 
warmer than September and October,' it is 
however, in the two last months that' the ^tmith 
commits the greatest ravages ; for iii evei*^' 
epidemic it requires a certain time before fliè 
gérm of the disease is developed 'in' all -its 
energy; and the rains which last * from the 
month of June to the month of September have 

• - 

an undoubted influence also on *the production 
of the miasmata which are formed in the 
environs of Vera Cruz. 

The entry nnd tennination of the TSliny 
season are dreaded the most under the tropics^ 
because an excessive humidity arrests ^ almû;St 
as much as a great drought the i^rogtess of 
putrefaction of the vegetable and animal sub- 
stances which are accumulated in marshy situa^ 
tions. More than 1870* millimetres of raiii 
water* fall annually at Vera Cruz ; and in- 
the month of July, 1 803, alone, an accurate 
observer, M. Costanzo, colonel of thfe corps of 
engineers, collected more than 380 millimetresf , 
which is only one third less than the quantity 
which falls at London during the w|iole year. 

* 73*». 6 inches. Trans. 

• * • 

t I4f®* 9 inches. Tram, . , 
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To the evaporation of this rain water we 
must account for the caloric not bemg more 
accumulated in the air at the second than at 
the first passage of the sun through the zenith 
of Vera Cruz. The Europeans who dread 
falling victims to the vomitOy consider those 

' years as very fortunate in which the north' 
wind continues to blow with violence till the 
month of March, and when it begins to be 
felt in tjie month of September. To ascertain 
the influence of temperature on the progress 
of the yellow fever, I examined carefully 
during my stay at Vera Cruz, tables of more 
than 21,000 observations which Don Bernardo 
de Orta, captain of the port, made there during 
the fourteen years preceding 1803. The 
thermometers of that indefatigable observer 
were coinpared with those used by me in 
the course of my expedition. 
, In the following table I exhibit the mean 
temperatui^e of the months deduced from the 
meteorological tables^ of M. Orta ; and I have 
added the number of patients who died of the 

^yellow fever in 1803 at the hospital of Saint 
Sebastian. I could have wished to know the 
state of the other hospitals, and especially that of 
the monks of San Jtian de Dios. The task 
which I have merely sketched will be finished 
at some future time by some of the intelligent 
persons who reside- in Vera Cruz. I have 
vol., IV. m: 
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merely indicated the individuals of whom the 
nature of the disease was in no respect doubt- 
ful on account of the fi-equent vomiting of 
black matter. As in 1803 the concourse of 
strangers was uniform throughout the different 
parts of the year, the numb*er of patients : suffi'- 
ciently indicates the progress of the vomito. 
The same table contains the variations of the 
climates of Mexico and Paris*, of which the 
mean temperature forms a singular contrast to 
that of the eastern coast of New Spain. At 
Rome, Naples, Cadiz, Seville, and Malaga, 
the mean heat of the month of August exceeds 
24% and consequently differs very little from 
the heat of Vera Cruz, 

* The mean temperature of Mexico is founded on tht 
observations of M* Alzate. ( Ohseroadones meiearohgicM 
jie los ultimos nueve meses del aho 1769» Mexico 1770^. As 
observations made in the city of Paris indicate a tempe- 
rature somewhat higher than corresponds to the latitude 
of 48° 50', we have preferred the numbers of the calendrier 
de Montmorency^ calculated by M* Cotte for the years 1765— 
1 808. (Journal de Phydque 1809, p. 382). 
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Meteorological and nosological table of Vera Cruz 
(lat. 19M1' 52") centigrade thermometer. 



Division 
of the 
Year. 



15 Jan. 

a ....^ 






Feb. 



March 



April 



May 



* .ti June 

If — 

o s 

s 



Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 
ture at 
Vera 
Cruz. 



.^rogress of th< \ 
V^omito, (statf 
of the hospita' 
of Saint Sebas 
tian.) 



En- 
tries. 



21». 7 



as*». 6 



23*. 3 



25o. 7 



27°. 6 



Deaths. 



19 



20 



73 



270. 5 



27<>. 5 



Augusts?*^. 6 



49 



51 



94 



Sept. 



Oct. 



27». 4 



26«'. 2 



68 



. 



29 



1 



Nov. 



24o. 



Dec. |21^ 1 



• I 



Remarks. 



Mean Temperature 



At Mexico. 



11 



11 



16 



8 



At Guaiyra, at Çuma- 
na on the parallel of 
Vera Cruz, in the east- 
ern West India Islands» 
and wherever the north 
wind does not blow, the 
mean temperature of 
the month of January 
is never under 25®. 



2 

s 



SL 






£0 g 



Sometimes the North 
Wind still blows. 



First passage of the 
Sun over the Zenith of 
Vera Cruz. 



Beginning of the rai> 
ny season. 



Second passage of the 
Sun over the Zenith of 
Vera Cruz. 



Mean temperature of 
the month of August at 
Rome 26° and at Upsal 
150.6. 



End of the rainy sea 
son. 






Sometimes the North 
Wind blows alternately 
with the Breezes. 



These two months are 
so dry that in 1803 the 
quantity of rain never 
rose to 14 millimetres, 
while on the 18th of 
August and 15th of Sep- 
tember more than 70 
millimetres fell in 24 
hours. 



ce c. 
o 






S 

c 

S 



S S 

a es 



18°. 6 



18. '8 



At Pa. 
ris. 



1*». 2 



4°. 3 



8°. 



10°. 5 



14°. 1 



I60. 9 



17° 



17« 



15°. 8 



16°. 4 



14». 4 



13». 7 



18°. 1) 



19°. 4 



20°; 2 



16°. 4 



12°. 



60, 5 



3« 8. 



The mean temperature of Vera Cruz is 26^. 4 that 
of Mexico 17% and that of Paris IV. 3. 



M 2 
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I should have added to this table, the pro- 
gress of the thermometer at Philadelphia, and 
the mimber of individaals who died there of the 
yellow fever each month, if I could have pro- 
cured (observations sufficient to ^ve the mean 
temperature of the different months of the 
year 1803. In temperate climates, resnlti 
drawn from the greatest and smallest ele- 
vations of the thermometer at certain periods 
give us no information respecting the mean 
temperatiu'e. This very simple and very old 
observation appears to have escaped a great 
number of the Physicians who entered upon 
the discussion of the question, whether the 
last epidemical diseases of Spain were oc- 
casioned by heats which might be considered 
as extraordinary in the South of Europe. It 
has been affirmed in many works, that the 
year 1790 was two degrees hotter than the 
years 1709 and 1800, because in the two last 
years, the thermometer only rose al Cadiz to 
28^ and 30^5* while in 1790 it rose toS2t. 
The excellent meteorological observations of ' 
the Chevalier Chacon, published by M. Are- 
jula, will throw the greatest light on thid 
important matter, if we take the trouble of 
deducing the mean temperature of the months 

* 82^. 4 and 86*. 2 of Fahr. TroM. 
t 89«».6ofFahr. Tram. 
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from it. Medicine can only be aided by na- 
tural philosophy, when we adopt accurate 
methods for examining the influences of heat, 
humidity, and the electrical tension of th# , 
air, on the progess of .diseases. 

We have traced the progress which the 
yellow fever of Vera Cruz generally follows; 
and we have seen, that on an average the 
epidemic ceases to rage, when, at the com- 
mencement of the north winds, the mean 
temperature of the months falls below 24""*. 
The phenomena of life are no doubt subject 
to inmiutable laws; but we know so little of 
the whole of the conditions under which disease 
is introduced into the functions of the organs, 
that the pathological phenomena appear to 
exhibit to us in their succession the strang- 
est irregularities. . When the vomito com- 
mences to rage at Vera Cruz during sum- 
mer, with great violence, we see it prevail 
during the whole winter; the lowness of the 
temperature then diminishes the disease, but 
does not entirely extinguish itf. The year 
1803, in which the mortality was very 
small, affords a striking example of this sort. 

♦ 75*»ofFahr. Tram. 

t The feelingof heat, and the influence of temperature 

on the organs, depending on the degree of habitual exci-* 

tatiorif the same air which passes at Vera Cruz for cold, 

may, under the temperate zone, fitvour aie developement 

•f m epidemic. ^ ' 
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We see from the table which I have already 
given, that every month there were some 
individuals attacked by the vomito; but that 
during the winter of 1803, Vera Cruz was 
still suffering from the epidemic, which du- 
ring the preceding summer had burst forth 
with such extraordinary force. The vomito 
not having been very frequent during the 
summer of 1803, ceased altogether in the 
beginning of the year 1804. When M. 
Bonpland and myself descended in the last 
days of the month of February, from Xalapa 
to Vera Cruz, the town contained no person 
under the yellow fever and a few days af- 
terwards, in a season when the north wind 
still blew with impetuosity, and when the 
thermometer never rose to 19^*, we were 
conducted by M. Commoto to the hospital of 
Saint Sebastian, to the bed side of a dying 
man, a very swarthy Mexico mestizo, who 
was a muleteer, and came from the table 
land of Perote, and who had been attacked 
by the vomito in crossing the plain which 
separates la Antigua from Vera Cruz. 

Fortunately these cases in which the dis- 
ease is sporadical is in winter exceedingly 
rare; and a true epidemic never developes » 
itself at Vera Cruz, but when the heats of 

♦66°ofFahr. Tram. 
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summer begin to be felt, and when the ther- 
mometer frequently rises above 24®. The same 
progress of the yellow fever is observable in 
the United States. Mr. Carey has no doubt 
observed*, that the weeks in which the ther- 
mometer was highest at Philadelphia, were 
not always those, in which the mortality was 
the greatest ; but this observation merely proves, 
that the effects of the temperature and the 
humidity of the atmosphere on the production 
of miasmata, arid on the state of irritability 
of the organs, are not always^^ instantaneous. I 
am far from considering an extreme heat as 
the only and true cause of the vomito; but 
how can it be denied, that there exists in 
places where the disease is endemical, an in-, 
timate connection between the state of the 
atmosphere and the progress of the disease? 
It is incontestible that the vomito is not 
contagious at Vera Cruz. In most countries, 
the common people consider many diseases as 
contagious, which are of a very different cha- 
racter; but no popular opinion in Mexico has 
ever interdicted the stranger not seasoned to 
the climate, from approaching the beds of 
those attacked by the vomito. No fact can 
be cited to render it probable that the hnme- 

♦ Carey ^ Description qfthe maUgmnt/ever of Philadelphia , 
1794?. p. 38. 
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diate contact or breath of the dying* person, i» 
dangerous to those not seasoned to the climate, 
who may attend on the patient. On the con- 
tinent of equinoctial America, the yellow fe* 
ver is not more contagious, than the inter- 
mittent fevers of Europe. 

According to the information which I ob- 
tained during a long stay in America, and 
from the observations of M. M. Mackitrick, 
Walker,^ Hush, Valentin, Miller, and almost 
all the physicians who have practised both in the 
West India Islands, and the United States, 
I am incline^ to believe that this disease is 
not contagious in its nature, either under the 
temperate zone*; or in the equinoctial regions 
of the New Continent. I say from its nature j 
for it is not contrary to the analogy which 
other pathological phenomena exhibit, that a 
malady not essentially contagious, may, under 
a certain influence of climate and seasons, 
by the accumulation of patients, and from 
their individual disposition, assume a new cha- 
racter. It appears that the exceptions, which 
are infinitely rare under the torrid zonef , afe 

♦ See two excellent memoirs oïMr.StuhbmsFfirthtOÎ 
New Jersey, and Mr Edivard MiUer^ of New York, on 
the non-contagious character of the yellow fcyer of thé' 
United States. 

t Fiedler^ nber das gelhe Fieber nacheigenen Beobacht- 
ungen^ p. 137 — Pugnety p. 893. 
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more particularly to be found under the 
temperate zone. In Spain, where in 1800 
more than 47,000, and in 1804 more than 
64,000 individuals fell victims to the yellow 
fever, " this disease was conta^ous, but only 
" in those places where it committed its ra- 
" vages; for it has been proved by numerous 
" facts, and particularly from obi^rvations 
^< made at Malaga, Alicant^, and Carthagena, 
^* that affected persons did not communicate 
'' the disease in the villages to which they 
*^ retired, although the climate was the same 
" there as that of the contagious^ towns.'* This 
opinion is the result of the observations of 
the enlightened commissionf sent by the 
French government into Spain, in 1806, ./or 
the purpose of investigating the developem^t 
of the epidemic. • 

When we successively turn our eyes to 

* Ba%9 Opinion sur la Contagion de îajiewe jaunct 18 1 0, 

p. 40. 

t M. M. Dumeril, Bally, and NyBten. It is not either 

in any way ascertained that the yej^low fever was intro- 
duced into Spain by the Jupiter polacra from Vera 
Cruz, or the Dauphin Conrette jbuilt at Baltimore, in 
which Don Pablo Valiente» the intendaQt of the Havannab, 
and Don Josef Caro, the physician, were embarked. 
{Arejtila^ p. 251.) Three distinguished physicians of Cadiz, 
M. M. Ammeller, Delon» and (jonzales, believe that the 
yellow fever developed itself spontaneously in Spain: a 
disease m^ be contagitras, -without being imported. 
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the equinoctial regions of America^ to the 
United States, and to those parts of Europe 
where the yellow fever has exercised its ra- 
vages, we see, that notwithstanding the equa- 
lity of temperature which prevails during 
several months of the year, under zones very 
remote from one another, the malady assumes 
a different appearance. Between the tro- 
pics its uncontagious character is almost 
universally acknowledged. In the United 
States this character has been warmly 
contested by the faculty of medicine of 
the University of Philadelphia, as well as 
by M. M. Wistar, Blane» Gathral, and 
other distinguished physicians. At last; ad- 
vancing north-eastwards to Spain, we find 
the yellow fever undoubtedly contagious, as 
is proved by the examples of persons who 
preserved themselves by shutting themselves 
up, although they were in the very heart of 
the disease. 

The farm of FEncero near Vera Cruz, which I 
found to be 928* metres, elevated above the level 
of the ocean,, is the superior limit of the vomito. 
We have already observed that the Mexican 
oaks descend no farther than that place, being 
imable to vegetate in a heat sufficient to de- 
velope the germ of the yellow fever. Indivi- 

* 3043 fe«t. Trans. 
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duals bom and brought up at Vera Cruz, are 
not subject to this disease ; and it is the same 
with the inhabitants of the Havanah, who 
do not quit their country; but it happens 
that merchants, , born in the island of Cuba, 
and who have inhabited it for a great num- 
ber of years, are attacked with the vamito 
prietOy when their affairs oblige them to visit 
the port of Vera Cruz during the months of 
August and September, when the epidemic is 
at its height. In the same manner Spanish 
Mexicans, natives of Vera Cruz, have been 
seen to fall viôtims to the vomito at Hava^ 
nàh, Jamaica, or the United States. These 
facts are no doubt very remarkable, when we 
consider them with, respect to the modifica- 
tions which the irritability of the org'<ins ex- 
hibits. Notwithstanding the great analogy 
which the climate of Vera Cruz bears to 
that of the island of Cuba, the inhabitant of 
the Mexican coast, insensible to the miasmata 
of the air of his native country, falls under 
the exciting and pathoffenical omises which 
act on him at Jamaica and the Havanah. It 
is probable that under the same parallel, the 
gaseous emanations which produce the same 
diseases, are almost the same ; but that a 
slight difference is sufficient to throw disorder 
into the vital functions, and to determine 
that particular succession of phenomena^ by 
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which the yellow fever is characterized. Thus 
r have sbevn by a long series of expeiiments^^ 
in which the galvanic excitation, serves to 
measure the state of irritability of the organs^ 
that chemical agents excite the nerves not 
only from the qualities which are peculiar to 
them^.but also from the order in which they 
are applied after one another. Under the 
torrid zone, where the barometrical pressure 
and temperature of the air, are nearly the 
the same throughout the whole year, and 
where the electrical tides, the direction of the 
wind, and all the other meteorological variations 
succeed one another with an immutable uni* 
formity, the organs of the man, habituated from 
his birth in his native climate, to the same 
impressions, become sensible to the smallest 
changes of the surrounding atmosphere. From 
.this extreme sensibility, the inhabitant of the 
Havanah, transported to Vera Cruz while 
die vomito is committing the most cruel ra- 
vages there, runs sometimes the same risk 
as persons not seasoned to the climatef • I 

* ExperimenU on the irritation of the muscular and nervoui 
fbre (in German) v. ii. p. 147* The second volume of this 
work which appeared after my departure from Europe^ 
has never been translated into French. 

\ M. Pugnet («ar lesjievrei de mauvaise charactered p.~S46) 
made the same observations with respect to the natives 
ef Sainte-Lucie, who visited the neighbouring islands. 
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say sometimes, for in general the exabiples 
are as rare, of persons bom in the West 
Indies being attacked with the yellow fever, 
ait Vera Cruz, the United States, or Cadiz, 
as of negroes falling victims tO' this disease*. 

It is also a very remarkable phenomenon, 
that in the equinoctial regions, at Vera Cruz, 
the Havanah and Portocabello, the natives 
have nothing to fear from the yellow fever, 
while in the temperate zone, in the United 

• 

States, and in Spain, the «natives are as much 
exposed to it as strangers. Are we not to 
seek for the cause of this diflference, in the 
uniformity' of the impressions received by the 
organs of the inhabitant of the tropics, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere which varies very 
little in its temperature and electrical tension ? 
Perhaps also the mixture of putrid emanations 
is always the same, on a soil constantly heated 
by the rays of the sun, and covered with or- 
ganic wrecks. The inhabitant of Philadelphia 
pees a winter like that of Prussia, succeeded by 
a summer equal in heat to that of Naples} 
and notwithstanding the extreme flexihiHty 
which we observe in the organization of the 
people of the north, he can never as it were 

^ Luxuriagaj T. i. p. ISS. M. M. Blane and Carey state 
that fifteen negroes, male and female, died of the yellow 
fever ia thci island of Barbadoes, and at Hiladelphia. 
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season himself to the climate of his native 
country. n 

The whites and the mestizoes who inhabit 
the interior table land of Mexico, of which 
the mean temperature is 16"* or 17*"*, and where 
the thermometer sometimes falls below the 
freezing point, are more liable to contract the 
vomitOj when they descend from TEncero to the 
Plan del Rio, and from thence to la Antigua 
and the port of Vera Cruz, than the Euro- 
peans or inhabitants of the United States, 
who come by sea. The latter passing by de- 
grees into the southern latitudes, are gradually 
prepared for the great heats which they ex- 
perience on landing ; but the Spanish Mexicans 
on the other hand, change suddenly their cli^- 
mate, when in the space of a few hours, they 
are transported from the temperate region, to 
the torrid zone. The mortality is very gi'eat, 
especially among two classes of men very dif- 
ferent in their habits and modes of living; the 
muleteers (arrieros) who are exposed to extraor-r 
dinary fatigues in descending with their beasts 
of burden, by tortuous roads like those of ^aint 
Gothard, and the recruits destined to complete 
Uie garrison of Vera Cruz. 

In late times every imaginable care has been 
bestowed on these unfortunate young men^ bora 

• 60^. S And 620. q q( f^br. 
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on the Mei^ican table land at Guanaxnato, 
Toluca, or Puebla, for the purpose of preserving 
them from the influence of the deleterious 
miasmata of the coast, without success ; they 
have been left for several weeks at Xalapa, 
to season them gradually to a higher tempe- 
rature ; they have descended on horseback, and 
by night to Vera Cruz, that they might not 
be exposed to the sun in crossing the arid 
plains of la Antigua; they have been lodged 
at Vera Cruz in well aired apartments; but 
it has never yet been observed, that they were 
attacked with the yellow fever with less ra- 
pidity and violence, than the soldiers for whom 
these precautions had not been taken. A few 
years ago, from a combination of extraordi- 
nary circumstances, of three hundred Mexican 
soldiers all between the age of eighteen and 
twenty-five, two hundred and seventy-two 
perished in the course of three months ; and 
at my departure from Mexico^ the government 
began at last to think of entrusting the de- 
fence of the town and castle of San Juan^ 
d'Ulua, to companies of negroes and men ojF 
colour seasoned to the climate. 

In the season when the vomito rages with 
g^eat violence, the shortest stay at Vera Cruz, 
or in the atmosphere which surrounds the city, 
is sufficient to communicate the disease to 
persons not seasoned to the clim^ate. The 
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inhabitants of the city of Mexico when they 
propose to sail for Europe, dreading the insa- 
lubrity of the coast, generally remain at Xalapa, 
till the moment of the departure of their 
vessel. They set out on their jomney during 
the cool of the night, and cross Vera Cruz in 
a litter, to embark in the boat which awaits 
them at the mole; and yet these precautions 
are sometimes useless, and it happens that 
these very persons are the only passengers 
who sink lender the vomitOf during the first 
days of the passage. We might admit that 
in this case, the disease has been contra<ïted 
on board the vessel, which remained in the 
port of Vera Cruz, and which contained dele- 
terious miasmata; but the celerity of the in- 
fection is more incontestibly proved, by the fre- 
quent examples of the better sort of Europeans, 
dead of the vomitOf though in arriving at the 
mole, they may have found litters ready to 
commence immediately the journey to Perote. 
These facts appear on a first view iù. favour- 
of the system, according to which the yellow 
fever is considered as contagious under all the 
zones. But how are we to conceive that a 
malady is communicated at great distances^ 
while at Vera Cruz it is decidedly not conta- 
gious by immediate contactf ? Is it not easier 

* Contagium in distans. 

^ Contagium per intimum corUactum» 
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to admit, that the aJmosphereofVera Cruz con- 
tains putrid emanations, which if ' reatked îot 
the shortest space of time, introduce disorder 
into all the vital functions ? 

The most part of the Europeans newly 
landed, feel during their stay at Vera Cruz, 
the first symptoms of the vomitOf which is an- 
nounced by a pain in the lumbar région, by 
the yellow colouring qf the conjunctive, ^.nd by 
signs of congestion towards the head. In se- 
veral individuals it only declares itself when they 
arrive at Xalapa, or on the mountains of la 
Pileta, in the region of pines and oaks, at six- 
teen or eighteen hundred metres above the 
level of the ocean*. Those who have long re- 
sided at JCalapa, deem themselves able to 
fori^tel from the features of the travellers 
who ascend from the coast, to the table land 
of the interior, whether, without their being 
sensible of it themselves, they contain within 
t)iem the germ of the disease. Dejection and 
fear increase the predisposition of the organs 
to receive the impression of the miasmata; and 
Ûïese same causes render the commencement 
of the yellow fever, more violent when the pa- 
tient is imprudently informedf of the danger 
of his situation. 

* 52^ and 590^ feet. Trans. 
f I can cite on this subject an instance the more cu^ 
riou8,a8 it paints at the same time t&e.phlegm> and the 
VOL. IV. N 
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We have already seen that persons bom at 
Vera Cmz, are not exposed to contract the 
vomito in their native country, and that in this 
respect they possess a great advantage over 
the inhabitants of the United States, who suffer 
from the insalubrity of their own climate. Ano* 
ther advantage of the torrid zone is, that the 
Europeans, and in general all individuals born 
in temperate climates, are never twice attacked 
with the yellow fever. Some very rare examples 
have been obsei*ved in the West India Islands 

coldness of the natives of lihe coppery race. A persoii 
with \vhom I was on terms of intimate friendship during 
my stay at Mexico, had passed only a very short time at 
Vera Cruz, on my first voyage from Europe to America. 
He arrived at Xalapa without feeling any sensation indi- 
cative of the dangerous* state in which he was knmediately 
to be. ^< You will have the wmito this evening,'' said an 
Indian barber gravely to him while he lathered his fece, 
** the soap dries as fast as I put it on, that is a never 
'/ failing sign, and for twenty years that I have been in 
** the practice of shaving the chapeions^ who pass through 
*^^,this town in their way to Mexico, out of every five 
*< three has died.*' This sentence of death made a strong 
impression on the spirits of the traveller. It was in vain 
to represent to the Indian that his calculation was ex- 
aggerated, and that a great heat of the skin does, not prove 
fhis infection ; the barber persisted in his prognostic ; and 
in reality the disease declared itself a few hours afterwards^ 
and the traveller already on his way for Perote, was obliged 
to be transported to Xalapa, where he very nearly fell ft 
victim to the violence of the vomito. 
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of a second attack, and these examples are very 
common in the United States; but at Vera 
Cruz, a person who has been once attacked 
with the disease, is in no dread of subsequent 
epidemics. The women who land on the coast 
of Mexico, or who descend from the central 
table land, run less risk than the men. This 
prerogative of the sex is even manifest under 
the temperate zone. In 1800, there died at 
Cadiz, 1577 women, for 5810 men, and at Se- 
ville, 3672 women, for 11,013 men. It was 
long believed that individuals attacked with 
the gout, intermittent fevers, or syphilitic dis- 
eases, did not coptract the vomito ; but this opi- 
nion is contrary to a great number of facts 
observed at Vera Cruz. They experience there 
what has been observed in the greatest part; 
of epidemics*, that so long as the yellow 
fever rages violently, the other intercurrents 
(intercurrentes) are sensibly more rare. 

The examples of individuals dying between 
thirty arid forty hours after the first attack 
of tlie vomito J are rarer under the torrid zone, 
than in temperate regions.* In Spain, indivi- 
duals were seen to pass from a state of health 
to death, in six or seven hoursf . In this case 

* SchnurreTy Materialien zu einer allgemeinen NaturUhre 
ier Epidemien und Conta^en^ 1810, p. 40 ; a work whick 
contains valuable materials for pathological zoonomy^ 

YBenhe,^.79. 

N 2 . 
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the disease shows itself in all its simplicity, ap«» 
pearinff only to act on the nervous system. 
To the excitation of this system, a total pros- 
tration of the forces succeeds : and the princi- 
ple of life is extinguished with fearful rapidity. 
The bilious complications cannot in this case 
show themselves, and the patient experiences 
as he dies strong hemorrhages; but his skin 
does not assume a yellow colour*, nor are those 
matters vomited which go by the name pf 
black bile. At Vera Cruz the yellow fever gene- 
rally lasts beyond six or seven days ; and this 
is sufficient for the irritation of the nervous 
system, to lose the true character of the ady- 
namical fever. 

As the vomito only attacks in the equinoc- 
tial region, individuals born in cold countries, 
and never the natives, the mortality of Vera 
Cruz is not so great as might l>e supposed, 
when we consider the heat of the climate, 
and the extreme irritability of organs which 
are consequent on it. The great epidemics have 
only carried off within -the town, nearly fifteen 
hundred individuals per annum. I possess tables 
which indicate the state of the hospitals during 
the last fifteen years; but as these tables do; 

* Mr. Rush observed that at PhOadelphia during the 
epidemic of 17Ô3, the persons who enjoyed the best 
health, and even the negroes, had the cdhjuiictive of a 
yellow die, and the pulse extraordinarily accelerated. 
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not expressly designate the patients who died 
of the vomito, they give us little or no infor- 
mation respecting the progress of art in dimi- 
nishing the number of the victims. 

In the hospital confided to the care of the 
monks of San Juan de JDios, the mortality is 
excessive. Between 1786 and 1802, there en- 
tered 27,922 patients, of whom 5657, or more 
than a fifth died. This number of deaths must 
be considered the greater, as the vomito did 
not prevail between 1786 and 1794, and as 
among the patients who entered the hospital, 
more than two thirds were afilicted with in- 
termittent fevers, or "other diseases which are 
not epidemical. At the hospital of Our Lady 
of LorettOj thd mortality was much less. Be- 
tween 1793 and 1802, there entered 2820 in- 
dividuals, of 'whom 389, or a seventh died. The 
best managed hospital of Vera Cruz is that of 
Saint Sebastian, kept up at the expeuce of 
the merchants (Hospital del Conmkuio)f and 
wider the direction of a physician*, who froui 
his knowledge, disinterestedness, and great ac- 
tivity, has very justly acquired a great repu- 
tation. The following is a state of that small 
establishment in 1803. 

* Don Florendo Perez jf Comatç. 
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From this table it appeal's that the mean 
mortality, was a seventh or fourteen per cent. 
The vomito alone only carried oflF 16 per cent; ' 
and we must also observe that more than 
two thirds of those who perished, were received 
at the hospital when the disorder had already 
made an alarming progress. From the tables 
of commerce published by the Consuladot it 
appears that there died in g'eneral at Vera 
Cruz in 1803, either of the yellow fever, dif- 
ferent diseases, or old age, only 959 persons. 
Su^iposiog the population sixteen or seventeen 
thousand soiils, we find the total mortality six 
per cent. Now in 959 deaths, at least the 
Imlf were owing to the vomito; consequently 
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in Vera Cruz the number of deaths, is to that 
of the inhstbitants seasoned to the climate, 
nearly in the proportion of 1 to 30; which 
confirms a very generally received, opinion' in 
the country*, that the individuals accustomed 
from their infancy to the great heat of the 
Mexican coast, and the miasmata contained 
in the atmosphere, arrive at a happy old 
age. In 1803, the hospitals of Vera Cruz 
received 4371 patients^ 3671 of whom were 
cured. The number of deaths was then only 
twelve per cent., although as we have seen 
from the state of the hospital, of Saint Se- 
bastian, there were always during the periods 
when the air was cooled by the north wind 
some patients under the yellow fever. 

We have hitherto given detailed information 
respecting the ravages of the vomito within 
the walls of Vera Cruz itself, during a year in 
which the epidemic raged with less violence 
than ordinary ; but a great number of Mexican 
muleteers, sailors and young people (poUzones) 
who embark in the ports of Spain to push their 
fortune in Mexico, fall victims to the vomito^ 
in the village of la Antigua at the plantation 
of Muerto, at la Rinconada, at Cerro Gordo, 
and even at Xalapa when the invasion of the 



* See Vol L p.lOS. 
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disease is too quick for them to be transported 
to the hospitals of Vera Cruz, or when they 
do not feel the attack till they ascend the 
Cordillera. The mortality is very great es- 
pecially when several vessels of war, and a great 
number of merchant ships arrive in sununer 
at the port at the same time. There are years * 
when the number of deaths within the town and 
in the environs amounts to eighteen hundred of 
two thousand. The loss is the more afflicting 
' as it falls upon a class of laborious men, stropg 
in constitution, who, are nearly all in the prime 
of life. We may see from the sad experience 
which the great hospital of the monks of San^ 
Juan * has afforded within the last fifteen 
years, that wherever patients are accumulated 
in a small space, and not treated with sufficient 
care, the mortality increases in great epidemics, 
to 30 or '35 per cent.j while in situations, 
where every carfc» can be bestowed, and where 
the physician varies his treatment according 

* There was an intention in 1804 to suppress this hospital, 
and to replace it by another under the name ûf hause of 
beneficence (casa de henefidencia). Throughout all Spaniih 
America, well informed persons complain of the methods 
of cure employed by thé monks of San Juan de Dias* 
The task undertaken by this congregation is one of the 
most noble ; and I could mention many examples of the 

ft 

disinterestedness and courage of these monks; but at a 
sick-bed charity will not supply the want of knowledge 
of art. 
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to the different forms under which the disease 
appears, in such or such a season, the mortality 
does not exceed twelve or fifteen per cent. 
We have derived this number from the lists 
of the hospital of the Consulado under the di^ 
rection of M. Comoto. It no doubt appears 
yery small when we compare it with 
tile ravages recently made by the yellow fever 
in Spain * ; but when we oppose these circum* 

* We may judge of the mean mortality observed in 
Spain in the*epidemic8 of 1800, 1801, and 1804, from 
the following table founded on statements which I owe to 
the obliging kindness of M. Dumeril. 
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Cadiz 
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27 
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r 

M. Arejula informs us that in every lOO patients, there died 
in 1800 at Seville 19; in 1804 at AUcant S6; at Ma« 
fa^ in 1803 nearly 40^ and more than 60 m 1804. He 
affirms that the physicians in Spain may boast of having 
cured three fifths of the patients who vomited black 
matter (De la Febre, p. 148, 493—444}. This assertion 
of a celebrated practician would indicate, in the (Sase of 
Û great exacerbation of the dbéaiie, â CËortality of 40 
per cent 
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stance» to one another we miist iM>t forget that 
the disease does not rag^ every year, and does 
not ajSect every individual with the same vio- 
lence. To obtain accurate results as to the 
proportion between the deaths and the patients 
we must distinguish the different degrees of 
exacerbation of the vomitOf in its progressive 
developement. According to Russel, even the 
plague appears sometimes at Aleppo, under 
such benign almospherical influences, that 
many of the infected individuals sgre not con- 
fined to bed during the whole course of the 
epidemic. 

In the environs of Vera Cruz, the vomito, 
is only felt in the country at the distance of 
ten leagues from the coast. In proportion as 
we advance towards the West, the ground 
rapidly rises, and as the temperature of the 
air is affected by this elevation. New Spain 
cannot throw any light on the important, 
question, whether the yellow fever is ever de» 
veloped in places at a distance from the 
sea. M. Yolney^ relates that an epidemical 
disease, bearing a great resemblance in many 
respects to the yellow fever, prevailed to the 
east of the Alleghany mountains, in the marshy 
grounds which surround fort Miami, near lake 
Erie ; and M. Ellicott "^made similar obser- 
vations respecting the banks of the Ohio; but 

* Tableau du Sol de PAmerijue, Vol. II. p* 910. 
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we most not forget that • remittent bilious 
fevers sometimes assmne the adynamical cha- 
rmcter of the yellow fever. In Spain as well 
as in the United States, the epidemic has 
always followed the sea coast, and the coarse 
of the great rivers. It has been called in 
question whether it ever really prevailed at 
Cordova; but it appears certain that it exercised 
its ravages at Carlota, five leagues to the 
South of Cordova, a very healthy town si- 
tuated on a high hiU, and open to the most 
salubrious winds. ^ 

The system of Brown did not excite greater 
enthusiasm at Edinburgh, Milan, and Vienna, 
than it has excited in Mexico. Those persons 
of intelligence who were enabled to observe 
vnth impartiality the good and the evil pro- 
duced by the stimulant system, are in general 
of opinion that upon the whole American 
medicine has gained by this revolution. The 
abuse of bleeding, purgatives, and all the de- 
bilitating remedies was very great indeed in 
the Spanish and French Colonies; s^nd this 
abuse not only increased the mortality among 
people in bad health, but was detrimental 
to newly arrived Europeans, .who were bled 



* Berthe, p. 16. Carlot^ is twenty-six leagues io a 
straight line from the sea. 
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in the enjoymeiit of the best healthy 
and to whom this prophylactical treatment 
became a predisposing cause of disease ^. Is 
it to be wondered at, that notwithstanding^ 
its imperfections and its deceitfnl simplicity, 
the method of Brown was productive of good 
in a country where an adynamical fever was 
treated as an inflammatory fever ; where they 
dreaded to administer quinquina, opium, and 
ether ; where in the greatest prostration of 
strength, they were patiently waiting for a crisis, 
prescribing all the time nitre, water of marsh- 
mallows, and infusions of scoparia dulcis? 
The reading of the works which have appeared 
cm the Brownonian system induced the Spa- 
nish physicians to reason on the causes and 
forms of diseases. Ideas long ago announced 
by Sydenham, the school of Leyden, by Stoll and 
by Frank, have found admission into America ; 
and they now attribute to the system of Brown 
a reform due to the commencement of a spirit 
of observation, and the general progress of 
intelligence. 

Although the vomito is announced by a 
sthenical diathesis, the bleedings so warmly 
recommended by Rush, and fi'equently em- 
ployed by the Mexican physicians in the great 

^ Pimlf T. i. p. 207. GUbert, Maladies de Baint D(h 
min^ue^ p. 91. 
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epidemic of.l762 are looked upon as dangerous 
at Vera Cru;$. Under the tropics the passage from 
the sy noque to the typhus, and from an inflam* 
matory state to a state of languor is so rapid, that 
the jLoss of blood, which is falsely said to be 
in dissolution, accelerates thç general prostration; 
of the strength. In the first period of the 
vomito, minor9etiyes, baths, ice water, the 
use of sherbets, and other * debilitating remedies 
are preferred. When to use the language of 
the school of Edinburgh the indirect de- 
bility is felt, they employ the most energetic 
excitants, beginning with strong doses, and 
gradually diminishing the power of the sti-* 
mulants, Mr. Comoto was very successful in 
giving more than a hundred drops .of sul- 
phuric ether, and from sixty to seventy dropaj 
of tincture of opium per hour. This mode of 
treatment is a singular contrast to that which- 
is used by the lower people, and which con* 
sists in not raising the vital strength by sti- 
mulants, but merely in employing lukewarm 
and mucilaginous drinks, infusions of tamarind, 
and fomentations on the epigastric region to 
calm the irritation of the abdominal syis1;em. 
The experiments which were carried om 
at Vera Cruz till 1804, as to the use of 
quinquina in the yellow fever, were not at- 
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tended with success ^, although this bark has 
frequently produced the most salutary efFect 
in the West India Islands, and in Spain f. 
It is possible that this difference of action 
arises from the variety of forms assumed by 
the disease, according as the remission is more 
or less marked, or as the gastric i^nnptoms 
predominate over the adynamical symptoms. 
Mercurial preparations, especially calomel or 
muriate of sweet mercury with jalap, have 
frequently been employed at Vera Cruz; 
but these remedies so much boasted at Phi- 
ladelphia and Jamaica, and prescribed in 
ataxical fevers by the Spanish physicians of 
the sixteenth century, { have been very generally 
abandoned by the Mexican physicians. They 
have been more fortunate in the use of 
frictions of oil of olives, the utility of which 
was acknowledged by M. Ximenez of the Ha- 
vanah, by Don Juan de Arias of Carthagena, 

* According to the observation of M. M. Rush and 
Wopdhouse» they were not more successful at Philadelphia, 
in the epidemic of 1797- Luzuriagay T. ii. p. 218. 

f Pugnet p, 367. Arejula, p. 151 and 209- Messrs. 
Chisholm and Seamen preferred the Cortex Angusturœ 
(the bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata) to the use of 
quinquina. 

XLuU Lobera de Avila^ Vergel de Sanidad 15S0, An- 
dres de Laguna^ sobre la cura de la pestilencia^ 1566. 
Francisco Franco de las enfermedades contagiosas, 1569. 
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de las Indias *, and especially l^y my friend M* 
Keutsch, a distinguished physician of the island 
of Santa Cruz, who has collected many interest- 
ing observations respecting the yellow fever of 
the West India Islands. For some time 
sherbets, the juice of ananas (xugo de pina) and 
the influence of the palo mulato, a vegetable of 
the amyris genus, were considered at Vera Cruz 
as specifics against the vomito ; but a long and 
melancholy experience has gradually discredited 
these medicines even among the lower order of 
Mexicans. If they are to be reckoned among 
tile best prophylactic means, they cannot how- 
ever be the basis of a curative treatment. 

As an excessive heat increases the action of 
the bilious system, the use of ice must be very 
salutary under the torrid zone. Relays have 
been established for the purpose of carrying the 
snow with the greatest celerity on niules, from 
the slope of the volcanos of Orizaba to the port 
of Vera Cruz. The length of road which the 
snow post {posta de nieve) travels is twenty 
eight leagues. The . Indians make choice of 
pieces of snow mixed with agglutinated hail. 
According to an antient custom they wrap up 
these masses with dried herbs, and sometimes 
even with ashes, two substances which we know^ 
to be bad conductors of caloric. Although the 

« Luwrufa, T. il p* 218. 
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mules loaded with the snow of Orizaba arrive 
jn full trot at Vera Cruz, more than the half of 
the snow is nevertheless melted during" the 
road, the temperature of the atmosphere beinç 
constantly in summer, from 29® to 30® degrees 
of the centigrade thermometer*. Notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the inhabitants of the 
coast may daily procure sherbets of ice water. 
This advantage which is not possessed in the 
West India Islands, at Cai*thagena, and Pana* 
ma, is of the greatest consequence to a town 
which is daily frequented by men bom in 
Europe, and on the central table land of New 
Spain. 

Although the yellow fever is not dangerous 
by immediate contact at Vera Cruz, and it is 
in no wise probable that it ever was introduced 
there from any other place f, it is not the less 
certain that it only appears at certain periods» 
without any discovei*y having yet been made of 
the modifications of atmosphere which under 



* From 84^ to 86° of Fahr. Trans. 

f ^ Vera Cruz neither received the germ of thii cnitl 
^ disease from Siam nor from Africa, nor from the W^st 
^* India Islands, nor from Carthagena, nor from the United 
^* States ; this germ was produced (engendrado) in its owb 
<< territory ; and it always exists there though it only dere» 
«< lopes itself under the influence of certain climatical «ir^ 
« cumstaQces.'^ Comoto in his Ijt/brme àl prior dd confu-' 
Udoiêla Vera Ctum, M mes de Junior 1803. (MS.) 
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the torrid zone produce these periodical 
changes. It is to be regretted that the history 
of the epidemics does not go farther back than 
half a century. The g^eat military Jiospital 
of Vera Cruz was established in December 
1764, but in no document preserved in the 
archives of that hospital is any mention made 
of the diseases which preceded the vorp,ito. of 
1762. This epidemic which began under the 
viceroyship of the Marquis de Croix continued 

. its ravages till 1775, when after paving the 
streets of Vera Cruz they tnade some feeble at- 
tempts to diminish the extreme dirtiness of the 
town. The inhabitants at first imagined that 
the pavement would increase the insalubrity of 
the air by augmenting, from the reverberation of 
the solar rays, the insupportable heat which 
prevails within the town ; but when they saw 
that the vomito did not make its appearance 
from 1776 to 1794, they then believed that this 
pavement had secured them for ever from it, 
without reflecting that the marshes of stagnant 
water situated to the south and east of the 
town, continued to pour into the atmosphere 

•the putrid emanations which in all times were 
regarded at Vera Cruz as the principal focus of 
the deleterious miasmata. It is a very remark- 
able fact, that dm-ing the eight years which 
preceded 1794, there was not a single ex- 
ample of vomito, although the concourse of 
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Europeans and Mexicans from the intorior Mf^fi 
extremely ^eat, and the sailors not se^u^oued tp 
the climate, gave themselves up to tbe fin^mç 
excesses which are now laid to th^ir c^ia^g^^ 
and although the town wais not $o cl^pa as ^ 
has been since the year 1800. 

The cruel epidemic which appaiired ia 1794» 
begau with the arrival of three remd» Qjf wf^i 
the ship El MinOy the frigate Vevm^, ai^d ttie 
howker Santa Vihiana, which had lall toiBieh^ 
at Porto Rico. As these vessels cottt^ed pt 
g^eat number of young sailors not seaisoDied to 
the climate, the vamito commenoed then at Yibw 
Cruz with extreme violence. Between 1794 
and 1804, the disease re-appeared every y^fif 
when the nwth winds ceased to blpw, We 
see that between 1787 and 1794, the my^l mir 
litary hospital* only received 16,836 pati^^to» 

* This hospital receives all patients whp come by se^u 
There were, 



Years. 


Treated. 


Died. 


In 1792 


2887 


71 


1793 


2907 


77 


1794 


4195 


453 


1795 


3596 


421 


1796 


3181 


176 


1797 


4727 


478 


1798 


5186 


195 


1799 


14672 


89Ï 


J800 


9294 


505 


1801 


7120 


226 


1802 


5242 


441 


• 


■ 
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l¥hil0 betureea 17Qâ and 1809^ thisir number 
had increased to ôTySlS. The mortality ww 
very great, especially in 1799, when the Mar- 
qua de Branctfi^e the viceroy, dreading a 
disembarcation of the English on the eastern ' 
coast, ordered a number of troops to be can- 
toned in a very unhealthy place, at Aroyo 
Moreno, two leagues and a half from Vera 
Cruz. , 

We must observe that in the period which 
preceded the epidemic of 1794, the yellow 
fever never ceased to rage at the Havanah, 
and in the other West India Islands, with which 
the merchp^nts of Vera Cruz constantly kept up 
commepcial relations ; and several hundreds of 
vessels annually came from these infected places 
without going quarantine, yet the vomito never 
appeared s^nong the Europeans. I examined 
in the meteorological registers of M. Orta, 
month by month, the temperature of the year 
1794; an^ far from being higher, it was ac- 

Before the commencement of ihe epiikmic of 17d4*9 the 
mortality was only 2 1 per cent, and now it is from six to 
seven percent., and k would be itill gieat^ if this hoi^ital 
did not recdive, like every imiiitary hospital, many ijieamea 
whose diseases are not severe* In the civil hospitals of 
Paris, in a hundired patients, generally from fourteen to 
eighteen die ; but we must not forget that these hospitals 
admit of a great number of patients on die point of deaths or 
of a v^ advanced age. Travaux du iurmu central d*admu- 
^im^ 1809. p« 5. 

o 2 
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tuaally less than that of the preceding years, 
as IS proved by the following table : 

Mean temperature of Vera Cruz, (centigrade 

thermometer.) 



Months* 



January '. 
February . 
March 
April* . 
May . . 
June • . 
July 

Augfust • 
September 
October . 
November 
December 



• • 



• • 



No vomito lEpidemics of 



pneto 



1792. 179S. 



21. 5 

21. 5 

23. 7 

24. 2 

27. 3 

28. 5 

27. 5 

28. 3 
27. 5 
26. 3 
24. 7 
21. 9 



20. 
22. 
22. 
26. 
27. 
27. 
26. 
28. 
28. 
25. 
24. 
22. 



vonuto pneto. 



1794. 1795. 



820. 
322. 



8 
1 
9 



6 

8 



22. 
25. 
25. 



8 
9 
1 
1 



4 
1 



Mean tempera-) „- „ 
ture of the years' 



25. 2 



27. 
27. 

28. 

27. 

5126. 



6 
3 
3 
5 



3 
1 



23. 
21. 



•mm 



24. 8 



20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
827. 



27. 
26. 
25. 
0|24. 
21. 



7 

5 

3 
2 
7 
8 
1 

3 
9 



24. 5 



The heat and hmnidity of the air may in» 
fluence in two very différent mamier» the de- 
velopement of epidemics. They may favour the 
production of miasmata, or simply increase the 
irritability of the organs, and act as pre- 
disposing causes. From the facts which we 
have already related, it is impossible to deny 
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the influence of the temperature on the progress 
of the vomito at Vera Cruz ; but nothing proves 
that when the malady has ceased to prevail 
for several years, a very warm and very hu- 
mid summer is sufficient to re-produce it ; and 
the heat really does not alone produce^ what 
is very vaguely designated by the name of 
h%lwa§ constitution. Notwithstanding the yellow 
colour which the skin of the patient assumasi 
it is nowise probable that the bile passes into 
the blood ^, and that the liver and the sjistem 
of thejporto act the principal part in the yellow 
fever as has been frequently supposed. The 
black miatter in the vomito prieto bears a feeble 
analogy to the bile : it resembles coffee grounds, 
and I have sometimes seen tjxat it left indelible 
stains on linen» or on the wall. It disengages 
itself from the sulphuretted hydrogen when 
slightly heated. According to the experi« 
ments of M. Ffirth f , it contains no albumine. 



* Human bile abounds in albumine; in llOO parts, it 
contains 42 of albumine, 58 of resin, yellow matter, soda 
and salt, and lOOO of water. Thenard in the memcnres 
éfArcueilf T. i. p. 57- 

f From the experiments made with great care by M. 
Thenard, there is no bile m the blood of persons attacked 
widi the feterus. M. Magendie who has enridied phjsiology 
with ingenious experiments on the action of poisons, has 
observed that a dog of a moderate si2e, dies if more tkan 
seven grammes of bile is injected into his veins. In this 
case the serum does not assume a ydlow colour, and the 
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hot m rem, or tSj natter, piio^kites and 
mmalei of Hme and mda. The same anato- 
BMst has proved from the opennig of dead bodies 
ta whieh the pjloros was totaDy obstructed, 
that the matter of the vomUu is not fomidied 
hf the hepatic canals, but is poored into die 
stomach bj the arteries diflosed tkrooghont the 
maçons m^nbrane. He asserts, and the as- 
sertion is very remarfcabte, that We ftid after 
death, the bhtdn mMber stiO contained in these 
Ètane yessek^. 

Borne of the physicians of l^éw Spaiâ àdndt 
ftat the êfridemics df the tcmitô as iirell as the 
small pox, are periodical in the torrid zone, 
nd thsft the happy tiiùe already apptoatfteft 
when Eturopeans may land on the iùoàstof Vem 
Ctttt, withont incorringr greater rift: than et 
Tampico, Goro, Camaito, or whereyer the d^ 
mate is excessively waTnk, and at the tamè time 

conjonctive of the animal remains white. Immediately after 
the iB||ectimi, tbcibfle is not reoogniseë in the hlood by its 
sarour, atthoai^ the aaaUest qaantkkes oi^St tfé wiiiiâiia 
toipiFesbitter taite to a Considerable isaM éf watfiVi Bi. 
Autenrieth has observed that in man thé sonim oCâiaUoâi 
beconlcs yellow in diaeaseÉ whidi amiomee no bilisos oimi- 
pUeations fPhysiohgiei B. ii. p. 93. Grimamd mckmd 
moire sur la nmitiii&n^ p« 7&) We know alas that lee 
beieomes yellow in a stale of beaUb, with dd nea^ and that 
k takes a yellowish tint ia ecmtusions, and wheteter Ûmmê 
is extravasated blood. 

* StubUtu jyirth^ p. 87 saèé?. 
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▼cry Ueakhy^ If thi» hope is realised, it will 
W of the greatest importance carefully to ex- 
a»me the nK^ificatiaas of the atmosphere, th^ 
changes which shall take place at the surface 
of the earth, the draining of marshes, and in 
a Ircrd^ idl the phenomena which shall coin- 
<Me inth tbe termination of the epidemic. I 
ihotbkl noi be surprised, however, that these 
tCAernidken led to no positive result. The beau- 
iifttf eoEperiments cif M. M. Thenard and 
Dupuytren^ have taaght us that extremely small 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen mixed with 
«imospitoria airy are sufficient to produce as- 
{diyxia *• The phenomena of life are modified 
inj^'a great number of causes, the most power- 
All of which escape our senses f. We see dis»^ 
eases «rise wherever organized substances, im- 
pt^gnated with a certsdn degree of humidity 
and heated by the sun come into contact with 
the atmospheric air. Under the torrid zone the 
smallest marshes are the more dangerous, being 
Mrroonded as at Vera Cràz and Carthagena 
Ivith aifc arid and sandy ^oi^ which raises the 
temperature of the ambient air. We may 
eonjectute some of the conditions under which 
dsK gazeous emtatiatioiis which are designated 

* A dog is asphyxiated in ab mr containing two thottsand 
parte fl^ta^iBrétled hydrogen. 

f Qa^^Lmiaef and Humboldt^ Exp* sur lesprine. constitua 
éÊM de Patmosphere, p. 26 and 26. 
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• 

by the name of miasmata are formed, but we 
are ignoraitt of their chemical compositi<m. 
We are no long-er permitted to attribute inter- 
mittent fevers to the hydrogen accumulated in 
warm and humid situations; ataxical fevers 
to ammoniacal emanations; or inflammatory 
diseases to an increase of oxygen in the at- 
mospheric air. The new chemistry to which 
we owe so many positive truths, has also taught 
us that we are ignorant . of many things which 
we long flattered ourselves we knew with cer- 
tainty. 

Whatever be our ignorance respecting the 
nature of the miasmata, which are perhaps ter- 
nary or quaternary combinations, it is not the 
less certain that tlie insalubrity of the air of 
Vera Cruz would be sensibly diminished, if 
they could but drain the marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town ; if they could supply the 
inhabitants with potable water; if the hospitals 
and church-yards could be removed to a dis- 
tance* ; if frequent fumigations of oxygenated 
muriatic acid were made in the apartments of 
the patients, in churches, and especially on 
board of vessels ; and finally, if the walls of the 
town which force the population to be con- 

* In 1 804 the richest merchants of the town, in order to 
overcome by their example the prejudices of the lower orders^ 
made a formal declaration that themselves and families 
should not be interred within the town. 
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centrated in a small space of ground, and pre« 
vent the circulation of air without preventing 
contraband trade, were to be thrown down. 

If on the other hand the government fall 
upon the extremity of destroying a town, the 
building of which has cost so many millions; 
and if it forces the merchants to settle at 
Xalapa, the mortality of Vera. Cruz will not 
diminish so much as may at first be believed* 
No doubt the Negro muleteers or natives . of 
the coast might carry the goods to the farm of 
TEficero which is the superior limit of the 
vomitOj and it would not be necessary for the 
inhabitants of Queretaro and Puebla to descend 
to the port for their purchases; but the sea- 
faring people among whom the vomito corny 
mits the most cruel ravages would be always 
obliged to remain in the port. The persons 
who should be forced to remain at Xalapa 
would in fact be those who are habituated to 
the climate of Vera Cruz, because for a long 
time their commercial afiairs have fixed them 
on the coast. We shall not examine in thk 
place the extreme difficulty with which affairs 
which comprehend an annual cs^ital of 250 
millions of livres tournois* can be . carried on 
at so great a distance from the port and maga- 
zines ; for the beautiful town of Xalapa where 

■^ Upwards of iiriO,200,0(X) sterling. Tram. 
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tiférék a. perpetual spring, i» more ÛiMn twenty 
leagues distant from the sea. If Vera Cruz 
is deettoyed, and a fair established . #t Xdiapa, 
ÛÊe trade will of new fafl into the hands of 
9if few Mexican families who wiU gain immense 
wealth; and the inferior mérchatit will be 
tbiable to msdce head against the exp^nce of 
ft^qoeikt jonmies from Xalapa to Vera Crtiz 
àâd tife doable establishmest on the motuolbMtws 
and on &e eoast« 

' The itièonvemences which Would be occa- 
i4ôned by the destruction of Yera Cruz hare 
been Stated to the videroy by persons of intelU- 
gèteé i btit it has at the same time be^a pro* 
p6»èd to shut up the port during the oiionths 
off thé gteht beats, and to limit the entry of 
tesséls té triffrtery when Europeans mn no 
fisk of eoâtractîng the yeUow iev^^. This 
iXffpems a very wise measure when we merely 
fiôttSidef the danger incurred by the s^a-ffaring 
l^eople already i» the port, but we must not 
fbfget that the same north winds by which 
the atmoÉ^pheté is cooled^ aud by. which the 
^erm of infection is extinguished, are also very 
ÂàngeroiM to navigation in the gulph of 
Mexico. If the vessels which annually arrive 
to the port of Vera Cruz were all to arrive 
durittg witrtéf , n^ipwrecks would be extremely 
common both on the coast of America and the 
coast of Burope* Henee, before having re- 
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course to such extraordinary measures all the 
means calculated to diminish the insalubrity of 
a town, the preservation of which is not only 
connected with the individual prosperity of its 
inhabitants, but also with the public prosperity 
of New Spain should be re orted to. 



BOOK VI. 



MBVBNUB OF THE STATE — ^MILITART DE- 
FENCE. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



Actual reo^mœqfihe kingdom of Nm Sfairu^^IU progreii» 
sive augmentation since the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuri^^i^^ourees of the public revenue. 

1 HE object of our researches has hitherto 

been to explain the principal sources of the 
public prosperity. It now remains for us at 
the end of this work^ to examine into the re- 
venue of the state, destined to provide for the 
expences of administration, the maintenance of 
magistrates, and the military defence of the 
country. According to old Spanish laws, each 
viceroyalty is not governed as a domain of the 
crown, but' as an insulated province, separated 
from the mother country. All the. institutions 
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that together form a European goyemment^ 
are to be found in the Spanish colonies» which 
we might compare to a system of confederated 
states, were the colonists not deprived of 
several important rights in their commercial 
relations with the old world. Hence, we 
may draw up a table of the public revenuei 
of New Spain in the same manner as we niay 
draw up a state of the revenues of Ireland and 
Norway, which are governed in the name of the 
kings of England and Denmark. The greatest 
part of those provinces which go in the Penin- 
sula, not by the name of colonies, but by that 
of kingdoms (reynos) contribute no net revenue 
to the king of Spain. Every where, with the 
exicaption of Peru and Mexico, the datifs and 
imposte levied, are absorbed by the expences 
of interior administration. I shall not here 
discuss at length the vices of that administra* 
tion; they are the same which are observable 
in European Spain, and against which writers 
pn political economy both national and foreign 
havç raised th^ir voice since thé comini^pi^r 
mentpf tb^ eighteenth century. 

The revenue of New Spain* may he esti^ 
luated at twenty millions of piastresf^ wf^. 
milMons ci ^liich are sent into Europe to t)buç 

* J^mbieto dt las Rental Reak» dd A^ym.. 

♦ 4»,^/)Ûp«terluig. Trans, 
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royal treasury. The extraordinary iQcr^a9e of 
the public revenue since the comxneucemi&a^ 
of the eighteenth century proves, as well »# the 
augmentation of tidies* of which we have 
already spoken, the progress of population» 
the greatest commercial activity, and the 
incr^ease of national wealth. The revenue of the 
state, according to the registers preserved in the 
jBU'chives of the viceroy, and in the i^hamber of 
accounts (tribunal mayor de cuentas) was : 

Piastresf . 

In 1712 - - - 3,068,400 



1763 - - - 5,705,876 

1764 - - - 6,901,706 

1765 - - - 6,141,981 

1766 - - - 6,538,941 

1767 - - - 6,501,316 



Total from 1763 to 1767 • 80,849,820 



Average of these five yeats 6,169,964 



■ f 



■■^ 



* See chap. x. vol. iii. p. 97. 
t The table of the revenues from 1763 to 1784 is derivedi 
from a manuscript memoir drawn up in thé Trihmui de 
Mineria of Mexico in 1784 to prove to the viceroy tb^ 
influence of the progress of mining on Uie revenue of thi^ 
$tBtB. Tb» produce of the years 1785, 1789 and 1792 
jtofb^AK ^e^ady published in the Viagero Universal^ yoLviu 
jf. 217. See also Pinherton^s Neu) Geographic (EngliiA 
edition) vol. iii. p. 167« 
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From 1767 to 1768 at an average Piastres. 
annually - - - 8,000,000 

From 1773 to 1776 at an average 12,000,000 
From 1777 to 1779 at an average 14,500,000 



Piastres. 

In 1780 - - - 15,010,974 

1781 - - - 18,091,689 

1782 - - - 18,594,492 

1783 - - - 19,579,718 

1784 - - - 19,605,574 



Total from 1780 to 1784 90,882,397 



Average of these five years. 18,176,479 

Piastres. 

In 1785 - - - 18,770,000 

1789 . - - 19,044,000 

Î792 ... 19,521,698 

1802 - - - 20,200,000 

The ^renge of the five years from 1780 to 
11784 differs from the average corresponding 
to the period from 1763 to 1767, more than two 
tjiirdty i e. 12,006,515 piastres. The diminu- 
tion of the price of mercury from 82 to 62 
piastre!^ the quintal, the estahhshment of a 
free trade, the introduction of the tobacco farm, 
and several other measures of government 
i^bicb we have ahready explained may be 
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<^Qnsidered as the causes of this inerealsé of 
.revenue* 

. The foUowing are the pj^mcipal htariches of 
the revenue of New Spain : 

l$p. Revenue drawn frbtti the produce of the 
j^old and silver mines^^ five nUttmis tmd it 
ha^ of piastres ; 

Tvi. 



I /' 



l^tttiésf paid at the' royal tresisury by 
the proprietors of mines (dereeho de 
wo y plata)y under the denomina- 
tions of half fifths duty of one per 
ceht> and duty of coinage and piastres. 
signiorage in 17^5 - - 8,516,000 

Net profit on the sale iA mercury in 

I790t - - - 586,000 

Netprpfitofcoinage§ - - 1^500,000 

In 1793, th0 mint of Mexico along with the J 
house of separation pi*oduçed 1,754,993 piastir^; 
the ejtpences' amounted to 385,568 piastres, 
and the' net profit of the mint amounted to 
I,80d^4^5 piastres. The gold q.nd silver 4Htié^ 
Iteivé increased within the last 40 years wHh 
làé <|uautity of precious metals extracted frotti 



* Renta ddproducto if benefiào metaUcg^ 

t SeevoLuLp. 386, 
f 8ëeyoim.p.éS9. 
VOJL. IV. V 



•J 
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the mines of Mexico; irom 1763 to 1767, that 
quantity was 58,193,316 piastres, or at an 
average 11,638^463 piastres per annum; irom 
1781 to 1785, after the diminution of the 
price,; of mercury» the establishment of a su- 
preme council of.minesy and the edict of free 
trade, the produce of the mines amounted to 
101,245,573 piastres, or at an average 20,249,114 
piastres per annum. In 1790 the duty on gcdd 
amounted to 19,382 piastres; and the duty 
on silver to 2,021,238 piastres. The net pro- 
fit of the mint of Mexico is at present nearly 
six times greater than that of the mint ^t 
Lima. 

2nd. Revenue of the manufacture of to^ 
bacco^ /rom four millions to four mtttions and 
a half of piastres. In 1802 the value of the 
tobacco purchased from the cultivators of 
Orizaba and Cordova amounted to 594,00& 
piastres; and the value of the tobacco sold on 
account of the king amounted to 7,687,000 
piastre^. The expences of manufacture in the 
same year amounted to 1,285,000 piastres. 
Now as the expence of management or iJie 
ialaries of Ûkt officers, &c. exceed the sum of 
794,000 piastres, the net revenue was only 
4,092,000 piastres» 
We see from these aceurate data drawn 

and 466. 
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(torn a table already given by us in the 12th 
chapter, that this bi^ànch of public administra- 
tion' iis so vicious, that the salaries of officers 
colisume 19^^ per cent, of the net revenue. The 
latter agreeably to a royal cedula issued during 
the time of the uiinistry of Galvèz ought to be 
sent into Spain ; it is the liquido remisihle à 
la Peninsula which ought to remain untouched» 
and which the viceroys under no pretext can 
employ in the internal wants of the country- 
The gfreat . royal manufactory of Seville prin- 
cipally manufactures tobacco from Brazil» 
although the Spanish Rio Negro, the Island 
of Cuba, the province of Cumana, and many 
other provinces of Spanish America are capa- 
ble of furnishing the most aromatic tobacco* 
Its produce^ which is four millions of piastres, 
nearly equals the net revenue of the tobacco 
fenû of Mexico ; and both of these exceed the 
revenue of the Crown of Sweden; but it is 
not so much the greatness of the duty which 
renders it odious to the people as the manner 
in which it is raised. Of all the reforms pro- 
posed in the ' administration of the finances of 
the colonies, the most desireable are the sup- 
pression of thé tobacco system, and the abolition 
of the tribute on the Indians. 

3rd. Net I'eVenue of the Alcavalas, nearly 
three nUttions of piastres. The gross produce of 
this branch of' taxation accoi'ding to an 

p 2 
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average from ^1788 to 1792 was 3^250,504 
piastres. Discounting the expence of oc^ 
lection and salaries amounting to 371,148 
piastres, there remains a net revenue of 
2,888y3o6 piastres. The activity of commerce 
has so much increased withm the last fbr^ 
years, that the produce of the alcavalas trwai 
1765 to 1777 amounted to 19^844,053 piastres; 
while between 1778 and 1790 it ameraited to . 
34,218,463 piastres. The customs of Mexico 
hardly produced from 1766 to 1778—6,661,900 
piastres; from 1779 to 1791 they produced 
more than 9,462,014 piastres. In 1799, the 
revenue of the alcavalas only amounted to 
2,407,000 piastres ; but it has greatly increased 
since that time. In the revenues the.expence 
of collection defrayed by the people amounts 
to 1 3 per cent. The alcavala not being paid 
by the Indians we conclude that this impost is 
equal to an annual capitation of If piastres on 
the whites and mixed casts. 

4th. Net produce of the Indian capitation 
tax^ one million three hundred thousand piagbres. 
The increase of the produce of this tribute prove$ 
the increase of the Indian population, a fact 
very little known in Europe, which affords 
great consolation to the friends of humanity», 
From 1788 to 1792, the capitation tax on, iifk^ 

• 

• Tributos. See voUi. p. 187. 
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4bidiaiis amounted at* an average to ' 1,057,716 
piastres annually. Now the expences o^" col- 
lection and salaries *weHB 55,770 piastres, to 
0}ààiwe must add 102,624 piastres for pen- 
sions paid to the descendants of JVÏonteiznnià 
tt|d several of the Gonqnistadc^esj for «nm's des- 
tined for the support of 4Jie halberdiers (itlabar'- 
deros) of the viceroy, and for other charges. 
Wlien we discount these 158,994. piastres from 
the g^ss produce of the tribute, we : £nd a 
net produce of tribute (liquido) of '899,^21 
{piastres». In 1709 this liquido amounted to 
4^7,000 piastres,' wlnje in 1746 it was otdy 
650,000 piastres!' The capitatiop of the In-* 
dians from 1765 to 1777 was stated in the 
agisters' at 10,444,483 piastres; and from 
4778 to 1790 at 1M06^602 piaMfes. The 
«Xjpence of collection of this impost does 
not exceed six per cent* of the net p^^Kteice. 

; '5tli. Wet produce' of the doty ' on - pulque 
êiffhé hundred , thousand piastre) ' Hh\s duty 
ûittlièifennented juice of theagave^, thé wine 
«f. the Indians jireduced in the towns of Mexico, 
Toluca, apd Po^bla de los Angeles at am 
avinri^eiroiii 1788 to 1792 a n^ annual sum 
of .761431 piastres \ in 1799 it amounted to 
754,000 piastres. Expence of collection of 
this revjeai^e s^vea per cent- of the liquido. The 

manufacture of pulque was altogetiier pro- 

* See vol« ii. p. 525. 
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hibited by the law» of Charles I. and Pht 

Jipiii. 

6th. Net produce of the doty on importi 
and exports^ under the name of almoxarifaxg^f 
hcdf a milUon of piastres. > i . 

7th^. Produce of the sale of papal indulgences 
or bulls de la cruaada Mo hundred and senembf 
thousand piastres. . 

8th. Net produce of the post*, tw& hundred 
and fifty thousand piastres^ . This produce 
between 1765 and 1777 was. 1, 006,054 j^tres; 
and between 1778 and 1790 was 2^20^6 
piastres ; an augmentation which both <leaimb- 
strates the progress of dvilizatioii and com* 
merce. »? * 

9th. Net produce of the sale of powd^» 
one hundred and fifty thousand pia^es; from 
1788 to 1792 it was at aa average 144^686 
piastres annually. .-.)':' 

10th. Net produce of the revenue levied on 
clerical benefices, under the nal!ne'of memda 
and media anata» (me hundred thousand piastresi 

nth. Net produce on the sale of cards» mm 

hundred and twenty thousand piastresX* 

12th. Net produce of stamp duties (papd 
Sellado) eighty thousand piastres; from 1788 

* Renia de Coreas. 

f Ligubh dd real estanco de la pohfera* See v61« iS. p« llld* 

i Eitaneo de naypei. 
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to 1792 at an average >60,7d6 piastites "per 
annum. . ' //^ '* 

13th4 Net piroduce of the farm of dock^fight^ 
ing^ 9 /arty -^e thousand pAastresn.:/ ♦ • r 

14th. Net produce . of the farm of snow^ 
thirty thousand piastres. If /there* were ^ oat' 
Goontries in Europe where .a tas > is {)aid on^; 
day-lighty we might well < be: rràirprised to.-8^e> 
in America that the bed of snow which 
covers the high chain of i ' ihe . Joides ' is^ 
considered as a prope^ of the king of 
Spain. The poor Indian ^ who with danger 
reaches the summit of y the Cordilleras ' can t 
neither collect snow nor sell it in the 
neighbouring towns without' paying a duty to 
gpyernment.. ^his strange custom of ço^i* 
siderii^ the isi^e of ice and snow as a royal 
righf^ existed abb in France at the beginning 
of the ^.seventeenth century^ and the Fehiie des 
ni^es was only put a stop to at Paris because 
the magpiitude of the duty produced such a 
rapid diiûinution of the use of cooling beverages 
that' tbe court thought it more advisable to 
declare the trade in ice and snow completely 
free. At Mexico and Vera Cruz where the 
summits of the Popocatepetl and the Kc d*Ori- 
zaba furnish snows for the making of sherbets, 
the e^tonco de la nieve was only introduced in 
1779. 

♦ r 

* EskmeodehiJuegosdegaUoi* 
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' ^^e h»ré thiul compsred the total revenue pf 
New Spain at different periods of the eighteenth 
centary ; lel<- as now pursue this compariaon 
in the different blran^h^ of impost indicated 
in the tstatûstîeal work of Yilla-Senor, piib-' 
liislMBd at Meiicico^in 1746; and. we shall see 
art >e9kih article irrefragable proo6 of the pro-* 
gr^ of populptian «id pubUc prosperity. 



J ' ■ . \ 



dbniparaiiye table of the reyenue of New 
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Sources of the puUic r^enue. 



. -: Ù 



Puties levied pQ the. pro- 
duce of the minés - 
Mint - - - 

Alcavala 
jAJmox^ 
Indian c^f^itation tax 

Cruzada - - 

Media ànatà 

Duty on pulque or «agave 

juice ■ - f 
Djatycjnc^ds. - 

Stamps -^ - 

Sale of show - ' 
Saile of Powder 

C!ockx fighting - 



7Op,OO0S,516, 
367,5001,500, 



In 1746. 



PiaaliMft. 



In 1803. 



Pia^MrcS» 



050,000 

150,000 

49;00()i 

■ 

161,0QQ 
70,000 
41,000 
15,522 
71,050 
21,U)I9 



à70, 

too 




'. . » •■.■</■•..' " ! • ■ 



We have only< incliided ii^ ,tlgif talit]^ th/fi 
duties, the tarif of which has not been incresiiiçd 
since 1746, whe^ the monopoly of tdbacco 



vas not yet introduced, and the metaUie pro* 
dace instead of 23 mUlic^ Oïdy* 10 millions of 
pia^tr^. B^^son ÎB the edition of tlie tLish 
\ary of AmeriGa, publis^^ m 1738^ only values 
t^e revenue of Me:ij^ic.a at four nuUions of 
piastres, while it - actually «HDptinted at th^t 
period to piore thf(n eighteen iiiilliopSk Siteh was 
the state of ignqfanee in fiiirope at that tinae res* 
peçting the colonies of Sipsûji^ thajt that learned 
and illustrious fabtpri^niwheP' tr^tingof^ the 
ll^apfs^ of Peru, wa^ pompelled tO derive jhis 
if^rinajtion fropci a, msuiuaçriptdraiW^ up in 1614* 
' M; vl^eckerf calculated iu 178|4 the contrit 
bi^tiona at 23 livres^ 1$ sous or ,4x pifustr^s pfr 
l^efid of all seses m4 figesM IVaAC^, Iteckoning 
the. number of inhfiliitants in Ne7 Spain ^ 
5,837^000 and the revenue at twenty millions 
of piastres, we shall have 3^^ per head of all 
sexes and ages. Peru which at present con- 
tains only a million of inhabitants, and yields 
a revenue of three millions and-a half of piastres, 
g^ves nearly the same result. As the Indians 
9ibject to the capitation tax pay no alcavala, 
and make no use of tobacco, calculations of 
this sort which are not very instructive even 
for Europe, are by no means applicable to 
America. Besides it is not so mudh the mass 



* Robertson, vol, iv. p. S52, note xxxiii. 

t Neckert de JPAdmitiiitration des finances^ T. L p. 221. 
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of imposts as their distribution, and the 
mode of their recovery, which occasion the 
distress of the inhabitants. To attain a cer« 
tain degree of accmracy in calculations so^ 
▼ague in their nature, we ought not wholly 
to reckon among the burdens supported by 
the inhabitants of New Spain, the duties on 
gold and silver, and the profits of the mint, 
which together come in for more than a fourth 
part of the total revenue of the country. We 
wilt not enter here into discussions capable of 
affording 86 very little satisfection; and we 
shall rather hasten to comjj^ete ther view of 

• 

the Mexican -finances by treating in the' fol- 
lowing diapter of the expètices of coïlëdibn' 

• » 

and the expenees of government. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 



Eapencét of Cottectiorh^Public ExpendUttre-^^Situad 
Net produce tohich Jhm into the Rot^ Treasury of 

. Madrid — Military State^-^Defence of the Country — Reca" 
pituiation. 

In examining the different branches of the 
revenue of the state, we have indicated the ex- 
pence of collection occasioned by the partial 
receipts. In all countries these expences vary 
according, to the nature of impost or duty levied. 
We know frpm the researches of M. Necker*, 
that in France before the year 1784, the ex- 
pence of collection amounted to lOt per cent, 
of the whole imposts laid upon thé people, while 
it cost more than 15 per cent, to collect the 
duties on consumption alone. From these pro* 
portions we may judge to a certain extent of 
the economy which prevails in the administra- 
tion of the finances. The following table, 
drawn up from official papers, exhibits an af- 
flicting result : it proves that the inhabitants of 
New Spain support burdens which surpass 
the net revenue of the state by more than a 

* 

* Neeker^ T. if. p. 93 and 188. 
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seventh. - We shall first give this table, such 
as it was sent by the Count de Revillagi- 
gedo the viceroy, to the ministry at Madrid; 
and We shall afterwards discuss the results 
which may be drawn from it. 



•i » ■: 
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The numbers in this Table relate to an ave- 
rage of the five years preceding 1789. In this 
period the revenue of New Spain did not exceed 
eighteen millions of piastres. The first class of 
imposts includes mote than a half of the total 
receipts ; and the expences of collection amount 
to 12 i^o per cent, of the gross produce. The 
second class contains such branches as are 
the object of a particular monopoly, as the royal 
farm of tobacco^ the sale of mercury and 
cards on account of the crown. With respect 
to this part of the public receipts the Table 
presents a result which does not appear accurate ; 
for it states the expences of management and 
collection at 44 h per cent. It is probable 
that the persons entrusted with drawing up this 
Table of the finances of Mexico, have con- 
founded under this head the salaries of the 
officers, with the expences of manufactures and 
other unknown charges. We have already 
explained with the greatest minuteness, every 
thing connected with the tobacco management ; 
we have seen that the salaries of the officers do 
not consnune upon the whole more thsm 800,000 
piastres in a gross produce of more than seven 
millions and a half of piastres. Adding to the 
salaries of officers a few expences of manage- 
ment disguised under the vague denomination 
of expences of administration, we may estimate 
the expence of collection at 25 per cent. The 
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economy introduced into the collection of taxes 
on the clergy form a singular contrast to the 
horrible depredation which takes place in the 
management of corporation property. I should 
be tempted to believe that in general the ex» 
petace of collection in Mexico amounts to 16 
or 18 per cent, of the gross receipts. The 
prodigious number of officers, the greatest idle- 
ness in those who fill the highest offices, the 
utmost complication in the administration of 
the finances, render the collection of taxes as 
slow and difficult as expensive to the Mexican 
public. 

According to the Table of the finances drawn 
up by order of the Count de Revillagigedo, 
the expences of government were on an average 
between 1784 and 1789 as follows : — 
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Application of the revenue of the state* 

Situados, sent to the colonies of Ame» 

rica and Asia -' - ^ 3,011,064 
Jlegular troops - - - I,3âey4fi8 

Maitia - - - -, . - 168,149 

Sixpence of keeping np presieliMf cm* 

military posts - • - ' 1,063,706 
Pood and dothingr of condemned cri- , 

minais - - * - 

Arsenal and dockyard of the port of 

San Bias - - - • 

Administration of justice - * 
Administration of the finances * -> 
Pensions and other charges assigned 

on the masa commun - 
Missions of California and the North 

West coast of America 
Tarions expences of fortifications^ 

ships of war stationed at Vera 

Cruz, &c. • - - 1,000,000 

Total - - - - 7,886,329 

Now the revenue of the three classes 
of imposts was according to the 

preceding Table ^ 13,884,336 

* 

Remains, revenue of Ûie king, which 
'may be transmitted to the mo- 
ther country ... 5,998,007 



47,368 

93,004 
124^4 
ô08,aB8 

42,494 
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During the administration of the last viceroys 
Don Josef de Yturigarray, in the beginning 
of the year 1803, a new Table of the finance, 
was drawn up, of which the general result 
differs very little from that of the year 1790. 
The following is the detail of that budget in 
which the distribution of the different articles of 
ihe public expence leaves much to be desired 
respect to order and perspicuity. 
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Budget of thie p^bli^. . ieyeiuie of, Ne:y(^ Spaii;^ 
, fbi: the» ycav 1803. : .. 



M 



Applâcatipn of receipt»*. [Piast?^^ 



The receipts amdnnt to 
Expences. 
I. Expence of adminis- 
tration. 

Sueldos de hacienda^ sala- 
ries of the viceroy, of 
the commandant gene- 
ral of the provincias in- 
ternas j of the intendants, 
of the secretaries at- 
tached to the different 
chiefs, pensions of the 
governors retired from 
service (jubilados). 

Expences of transmitting 
funds from province to 
province, and into Spain 

Purchase of raw materials 
for the tobacco, powder, 
and salt-petre farms, 
(para espedes estancadas) 

Expence of the mint and 
of the powder, and to- 
bacco manufactories 



PiasirM. 



20,000,006 






2,000,000V 5 250,000 



750,000 



1,200,000 



i,30o,ooq 



Remains in net produce (Uquido) 14,750,000 
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t. M 



Application of ifeCêîpts. I Pîastf èS. T Piastres. 



Remains in net produce 
(tSmtidù) from tne pre- 



ceding page - - ,- - - - 14,750,000 



n. Charges of the itiam 
commun. 

Military defence, ships, 
gun-boat8,regulartroep9, 
militia, presidios, and 
■ criminals . - - - 
Fortifications, arsenal and 
dockyards of San Bias, 
magazines, consumption 
of powder for the exer- 
cise of the troops - 
Expence of courts of jus- 
tiçp (atidiencias)f mis- ' 
monanes, arrérage 
fusions - - - - - 
Hospitals, asui repairs of 
royal works - - - 



3^0OO;OOe 



4,650^000 



800,000 



250^000 
200,000 

400,00q 



Remains in net produce (hfuiéù) 10^100,000 



a2 
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Application of receipts. 



MM* 



Piastres. 



Piastres. 



Remains in net produce 

(limiido) from tne pre- 

- ceaing page - - • 

til. Remittances to the 
mother country and co- 
lonies (cargos tdtrama- 
Tinas). 

Net produce of the tobac- 
co farm - - - - 

Net produc.e of the sale of 
cards (naypes) 

Pensions assigned on the 
ramos de vacanteSf the 
third part of which is 
sent to the establishment 
for the acconunodation 
(Mont de piete) of the 
military at Madrid - 

Purchase money of mer- 
cury iu Gemfany .-' 

Produce of the médias 
anatas and other duties 
on the clergy, applied 
to the cannon foundry of 
Ximena - - - 

JSittuidos of the colonies of 
Asia and America 



10,100,000 



0,000,000 
120,000 



60,000\ 7,780,000 
500,000 



100,000 
3,500,000 



Remains in the treasuiy of' 
Mexico at the 
the year - 



2,320,000 
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Application of receipt». 



Sums sent to the Royal 
Treasury of Madrid. 

From the tobacco farm 
and cards - - - - 

BvLYplvLH (sobrante) in the 
treasury of Mexico - 



Piastres. 



Piastres. 



3,620,000/ 

V 6,940,000 

2,320,000) 



To^ve a clearer idea of the situation of the 
finances of Mexico, I shall present at the close 
. of the budget of the year 1803, a Table of the 
expences of state, as they are classed in a 
memoir drawn up by me in Spanish during my 
residence at Mexico, and communicated by the 
viceroy to the ministry at Madrid in 1804. 

The revenue of New Spain, estimated at 
twenty millions of piastres is consumed, 

I. By expences incurred in the interior of the 
kingdom, amounting to ten millions and a 
half of piastres. 

II. By remittances of specie (sitnuuhs) an- 
nually made to other Spanish colonies^ 
amounting to . three millions and a half of 
piastres. 

HI. By money paid, as the net produce of the 
colony, into the treasury of the king of Spam 
at Madrid, amo«nting to six millions of pi^ 
mstres. 
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I. Tbe. ^f xpei^e»; pf iu^arnal adminîatratkiiiy 
covered hj the receipts of the masa wminuU y 
are divided sis follows : 

1. War éxpenccs - - 4,000,OOiD 

Viz. 

Piastres. 

Troops of the line (tropa reglada) - 1,800,000 
Militia 360,000 

JPresidm - - • - - 1,200,000 
Sixpence of the Fort of Perote - 200,000 
Marine, dockyards of San 31as, 7 

arsenals of the p€ai» ^ . 3 ' 

4,000,000 

The trar expences in 1792 were 
calcdaiëd at 1,507,000 fot the regular 
troops, 292,000 -for the militia, and 
ljQ79,000ii[nr keeping lip |Hre$i(^'(^^^ 

2. Salariés of the viceroy, intendants^ 
and officers employed in the ad- 
lainistr^ioi» i^f the finances « 2,O06j;00d^ 

3. rlxpences ox administration of 
justice, aydienciasy salas del crimen^ 
juzgados de penas de camaray juz- 
gado debienes dfe dsffEntos^jua^ade 

de Jndios • # -. ^ 300,000 

^j id. * '■' '^ 
Carried forward 6^300/900 



-• .\ / 
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, 3i»ught pyer . -, * ■-.. ■ 6,3pQ,0!l)Q 
-4^ Fïrisons^ correction hoi4»#s,. hospita}» ^^OOJ^QQ 

is. Pensions ' - - - - 250,Oo|) 



I . 



6.' Ëxpences of «dmiiHstiBtiojiy advao- 
ces made to the tobacoo fanii^-^aD- 
pçoces of the royal i niaimf actofies^ 

. purchase of ra^ matoridis/ Mpaiis 
of pdblk buiUings - - 3^50,000 



^■* 



10,500,000 



• • f 



In JBurope vevy exàgg^erated ^ideas are in 
jgeneral entertained of thé power and health 
foi the mceroys^ of Bp^nkdï America. This 
{K)wer and wealth have 'no esistence, but nrfaén 
the person who fills the situation is siqf>ported 
fby a girettt party at court, and where, by making 
sa '^sacrifice of his honour to a sordid avarice, 
lie .abases f' the prerogatives entmsted to him 
Jl^y the laww; The salaries >of the viceroys of 
New Ghnenada and Buenos Ayres, are only 
i4O/O0& fàaètres per wasamP; and the «viceroys 
€f :Fëra and New Spaip, have only 60,000t. 
At Mexico a^-viceroy ' and» Miûself surrounded 
i>y families, ^n^feose reviennes are three or four 
(times gveator tbnn Ms own; and his house 

» 8,400 Sterling. Trans. 



on .^ jestablishment like that of the King of 
^pain. He .cannot leave his palltce without 
Déîng preceded bj his "guard» on horseback; 
hç is served by pages ^ and in the town of 
Mexico he is only permitted to dine with his 
wife and .children. This excess of etiquette 
becomes a means of saving ; and a viceroy who 
wishes to quit his retirement and enjoy society, 
must remain for some time in the country, 
either at San Augustin de las Cuevas, or at 
Chapoltepec, or at Tacubaya. Some of the 
viceroys of New Spain have had an increase 
of salary ; instead of 60,000 piastres, the Che- 
valier de Croix, Don Antonio Buccaxelli^ and 
the Marquis de Branciforte,. had ^ an. annual 
revenue of 80,000 piastres*; but this court 
favour was not extended to the - successonr «ff 
the three above named viceroys. 

A governor who chooses, to renounce all 
delicacy of sentiment,' and considers himself 
as having come to America fqr the; purpose 
of enriching his family, finds meansv for accomf- 
plishing his end, ^ by favouring the richest m^ 
dividuals of the 'country in the distiibuticNi ci 
places, in the dealing out of the mercury, in 
privileges granted in time of war to carry 
on a free trade with the . colonies <^ neutral 
powers. For some years past, the niiiiistry of 
Madrid have deemed it for their interest to y 
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name even to the smallest situations in the 
Colonies. However the recommendation of 
the viceroy is still of great importance to the 
person vi^ho solicits» especially if the object so- 
licited be a military charge, or a title of nobi- 
lity (tituh de Costilla) f which the Spanish Ame- 
ricans are in general much i^aoï'é eager for, 
than the European Spaniards. A viceroy it 
is true has no right to make any commercial 
regulations, but he may interpret the orders 
of the court ; he may open a door to neutrals, 
by informing the king of the urgent circum-' 
stances which have determined him to have 
recourse to that step ; he may protest against 
a reiterated order, and accumulate memoirs and 
informes ; and if he is rich, adroit, and suppor- 
ted in America by a courageous assessor, and 
at Madrid by powerful friends he may govern 
arbitrarily without fearing the residencia, that 
is to say the accoimt which he must render 
' of his administration to every superior (CAç/) 
who has occupied a place in the Colonies. 

There have been viceroys who secure of 
their impunity, have extorted in a few years 
nearly eight millions of livres tournois^ j and 
with pleasure we add that there have been 
others who far from increasing their fortune by 
unlaveful means, have displayed a noble and 
^nerous disinterestedness. Among the latter, 

• Upwards of If SSSfOOOSletliDg. Trans. 



the MexicâtiB will lotlg remember with gra- 
titude the 'Cùtàit de Kevilla^gedo^ and the 
Chevalier d'Asanza, two stafésmen eqoally dis- 
tingiiished for their private and their public 
virtues, whose administration would have been 
productive of still more good, if their eiLteriw 
position had allowed them freely to follow the 
career which they had marked ont. 

II. Three millions and a half of piastres, 
nearly a sixth part of the whole revenue of 
Mexico, annually pass to the other Spanish 
Colonies, as an indispensable supply for their 
interior' administration. These situados accord- 
ing to averages drawn from the years between 
VtBS iànd 1792» were distributed in the follow- 
ing manner : 



1. Island of Cuba - - 1,826,000 

Piastres. 

St. Attencum de tierra^ aid 
to the ititemal govem- 
metit of the island - 436,000 
!M. B. 146,000 piastres for 
" Santiago de Cuba, and 
290,000 piastres for the 
Havantiah. 
b. Attenûkn ffuaiHmaf mâ- 
tiné ëxpétices - 740,000 ' 

Carried forward 1,1 76,000 



•Hâ».»vi3 Éia(ëà0M<otmiftàffkBli:'^ ^ 



,(!' •■■ ! i' 



» » > .» « 



Brought oyidT . r ,1,17^Q!0^ 
N.l^. 700,000 piastres for . 

the poi:t and dockyards . 

of the Havamiah^ and 

40j,Q00 ^ piastres for the 

Tessels, stationed off ^ the 

qoastS' of the Mosquitpg 
c. Sixpence of keeping up ; . m .- ,; : > 

the fortificatioii^ of the 

Havanah -, - 160,QQ0 

4- Purchase mcmey of to 

l^acco from the Islapid of . 

» ■ • . I . . ■ ■ 

\ - • • 

Cuba, which go^ into 
,%ain . . . 500,000 



» » - 1- 



I ' > 



,» ; i . • • 






* ' . » 



♦ ! 



^,826,p00 

2. Florida - - - - . lôl^qpQ 

3. Porto Rico - - - .4-71„0(^^ 

4. *rhe ÎPhiKppliiè islands - , - ' ' £l50fiQ0 

5. Louisiana . - - - ' - 557>0()ft 
«. Ilie ïslani of l^rinidad - ' . j 200,00p,i 
7. The Spanish part of St !bomingo . ,274,00(>. 



Domingfo 



%^96;fiOà 



/, : ) , • ; ^tmmmiétmà^tiélt fcè" • 



AlxhouKh sinde the period when this table 
was drawn up, Spait^ has lost Louisiana, and 
thé Islands of Trinidad and Saint ^ DomiM^o, 
the sitxmctos nave not been diminished to the 
amount of 1,0^1,000 piastres, as might be sup- 
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posed. The $^^inistration of the Philippine 
Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico, has been so 
expensive during the last war, especially ffom 
the squadrons stationed there under adtnirals 
Alaya and Aristizabal, that the sum sent to 
the eastern and western Coloùies, has never 
been less than three millions df piastres. We 
cannot help being surprized to see that the 
Havaijiah requires an assistance of 1,^)0,000 
piastres, when vire recollect that' the receivers 
of royal duties pay into the treasury of the 
Colony, more than two millions of piastreif 
per annunl. Although in the Philippine Islands» 
the tribute on the natives amounts to 573,006 
piastres, and the excise on tobacco to 600,000 
piastres, the royal treasuries of Manilla, have 
constantly required of late, a situado of 500,000 
piastres. 

in. The net revenue (sobnmtef Uquido remu- 
sible), drawn by the Mother Country from 
Mexico, scarcely amounted to a millioi^ of pias-« 
très before the introduction of the tobacco farm* 
At present it amounts to five or six millions 
<qf , piastres, according m greater or smaller 
situadas are required by the other Colonies. 
This Uquido or sobrante is composed of the net 
produce of .the tobacco and powder farms, which 
pretty uniformly amounts to three millions and 
a half of piastres, and the variable surplus of 
the masa commun. I must observe that in tbe 
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Spanish Colonies, little or no money remains 
in the treasury, after the accounts of the year 
have been closed. Those who govern, are 
aware that the surest means of supporting 
their credit at court, and preserving their places, 
is to send 'as much money as possible to the 
royal treasury at Madrid. 

As the greater part of the population of 
New Spain, is concentrated in the five inten- 
dances of Mexico, Guanaxuato, Puebla, Yalla- 
dcdid, and Guadalaxara, these provinces bear the 
greatest p'^rt of the burdens of the state. The 
provincias internas may be considered as Colo- 
nies of Mexico, properly so called j but these 
colonies far from supplying funds to the trea- 
fory of the capital, are a drawback on that 
treasury. The receipts of the provincial trea- 
sury {coxa real) of Guanaxuato, were on an 
average, of the five years preceding 1793 . 

Piastres. 

Duty* on gold and silver, and 

alcavala - - - 850,000 

Produce of tobacco, powder, and 

stamps ... 312,000 

Total 1,162,000 



* Nothing more is meant here than the duty itself; 
for the quantity of silver which passes through the pro- 
Yincial treasury of Guanaxuato, is more than from six to 
«even miUicms of piastres, the whole produce of the mines 
flowing through that channel to the mint at Mexico. 
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Salary' of thé intendant - - 6000 

Sixpence of administration of the treasury 7800 
Assay of gold and silver - - 5600. 
Dxpénce of collection of the alcavals^ and ^ 

"duty on pnlque -/ ' 1 ^ 8000 

Salaries of guards Çttisgtmrdo) - 10,3W 

Total â9i600 

From the table of the expences cif Gtiar 
naxnato^ we may form 9ome idea of the situatiflu 
çf the finaiuces ia the twelve other inteadfoifsies 
of which the kingdom of New Spain is composed. 
At Yalladolidthe revemies at present amdoiit to 
773,000 piastres, and this accoimt is ptobftblf 
mmre aiccurate than that oi the revenue of tb^in» 
^ tendsmcy of Guajiaxuato,. which appears somfif 
what tQQ low. 

Thie. profit derived by the government of 
Spain from Mexico, amounts to more than tw# 
thirds of the net produce of the Spanish Colonies^, 
in America and Asia. The greatest piMrt of 
the authors on political economy, who havt 
treated of the finances of the peninsula, the 
liquidation of the valeSf and of the bank of 
Saint Charles, found their calculations on the 
falsest data, by exaggerating the treasures 
which the court of Spain annually derives 
from ilis American possessioBS» Thfin tceftp 






8Vi*es^; in ti^e most* abundant y ç^rs» nevçi: €«- 
ceeded the sum of nine millions of piastres;.. 
\Y;)ieii we, con^id^r- that the ordinary ^;^i)^- 
ces of state in . Europ<ean ^pain^ since 
1784^ have been from . thirtjfr-fiyçt . to forjty 
miUioi^ of piastres, we find that the money 
sent t^y the colonies to the treasury of Madrid, 
de^ not amount to more than a fifth part of 
the total revenue. It might be easy, to prove^ 
that if Mexico enjoyed a wise administrar 
tion; if it opened ^ts ports to eyery frien41y« 
naition ; if it received Chinese and Malny 
colonists to peoplia its western coast,, fronn^ 
Acapulco to Colima; if it increased; the 
pla&tetions of cotton, coffee, and^sugar; and 
finally if it established a just balance, between 
its agriculture, its mine;s, and its manufacturing 
industry, it might alone, in a verjç^few years af- 
ford the crown of Spain a net profit, double 
the amount of what is at present furnished 
by the whole of ^anish Amerka. . ^ 

The following is a general table of. the fi- 
nances of the colonies, with respect to thé 
net reyenue inmiediately derivei^ from them 
by the Mother Country : — 

The royal treasury receives ifrom the vice- 
royalty of New Spain, from five to six mil- 
lions of piastres* per annum. * . 



* iei,690/)00 Sterling. Tram. 
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From the viceroyalty of Peru, more than à 
million of piastres ; 

From the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayrés, from 
six to seven hundred thousand piastres ; 

Prom the Viceroyalty of New Grenàdaf 
from four to five hundred thousand piastres; 

In the Capitanias générales of Caracas j ChiKf 
Guatimalaf the island of Cuba, and PatiùricOf' 
the receipts are consumed by; the expences 
of administration ; and it is the same with the 
Philippine and Canary Islands. 

Hence, all the colonies, only produce to 
the treasury of Spain, eight millions, two 
hundred thousand piastres per annum, at an 
average. Considering the colonies nierely 
as distant provinces, we find that the reve- 
nue of the European part of the Spanish 
monarchy, hardly equals that of the Ameri- 
can part. 

Finances of the Spanish Monarchy^ in 1804» 

EUROPE.— ^Peninsula : gross revenue, thirty- 
five millions of piastres. The total receipt 
in 1784, was 685,000,000 reals de Vellon j 
in 1788 it was 616,295,000 reals, according 
to the account rendered by Lerena. Po- 
pulation 10,400,000 inhabitants. Surface 
25,000 square leagues. 

AMERICA. — From the researches made by 
me, respecting the state of the finances of 
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• the colonies, it appears to me, that ' we may 
; estimate the g^oss revenue of all Spanish 
. America, at 36,000,000. of piastres^ The 

population of Spanish America, is nearly 
15,000,000 inhabitants; its sm-face 468,000 
square leagues. The colonie^ of which we 

* can • specify the gross revenue with any 
degree of certainty, are the following: 

YiceroyaUy of New Spain, twenty millions of 
piastres; 

ViceroyaUy of Peru, four uiillions of piastres ; 

Viceroyalty of New Chrenada, three millions 
eight hundred thousand piaistres; 

Cc^pitania general de Càracat, one million 

eight hundred thousand piastres; 
^ Capitania general of Havanah, the island of 
Cuba, without the Floridas, two millions 
three hundred thousapid piastres. The an- 
^ ^ual situado from Mexico, is not included 
in this calculation. 

ASIA: — ^Phillippine islands : gross revenue with- 
out including the situado from Aeapulco, one 
million seven hundred thousand piastres. 
Population, including only the subjected In- 
dians in the island of Luçon and the Bisayes, 

. 1^900,000 inhabitants ; surface, 14,640 square 
leagues. 

AFBICA. — Canary islands, annexed to Anda^ 
iosia; gross revenue, including the produce 

TOI., IV. R 
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èf thé "fébàGCO farttiy but not iliè supplies 
iMtk iS>|>aith BMrly two hundted and forty 
thoiiMâid piastre». Popalation» ld(MMO in^ 
&ti>itàntii; isUirftu^e, ^1 square teagoes* 

Of these ihif^^ff^ miUkm ff piastres, 
which the g^ross revenue ef the S^jHmish eo- 
lonies m Aftieritti, Asia, and éfrica, amounts 
\0y we may consider eight millions and a 
half as profits of coinage, and duties levied 
on the produce of Uie gold «nd silver mines ; 
nine miHkMÉb as the revenue of the tobacco 
farm; and twenty millions and a half as the 
produce of the aleavàla, almoxarifazgo» Indian 
tribute^ proceeds of powder, brandy» and 
cairdsy and othte dutîM on consuittptkm. The 
întoHor administiràticm of the odonieSf t^on- 
wmes tAtr%f''Me mittians ef piastres per an^ 
fkuki and as wo have already observed, 
nearly eight millions* flow into the rc^al trea- 
idry of Madrid. We know that the last •sum 
«dded io ike thirty-five millions of piastres^ 
raised fifem £iilropean Spain, has, for a long 
time past, been insufficient to support the civil 
and mSlitary expences of the Mother Country. 

* In the account of the general revenue of Spain for 1S01« 
which I proeared in America, and whidh atnoonts to 
800,488,1687 reals of Vellon, the tevenues of tbe ladBes 
are estimated at UU^tSe^ie» faab^ or at ffiXtfiSS 

piastres. 



L 

Tl» public debt of Spain* has rjsen by degrees 
to more than a hundred and twenty millions of 
pla^trest i V^ the annual deficit has been the 
ippre considerable, as commerce and industry 
l^B ^eei| champed by n^uritime wars. B^esidesp 
^9ftmi^ we cmfffxte ti^ s&fss revefw^ wi^h t)ip 
fM» <tf 1*iô popfo^Qtio^ as we h^ve stated j^ 
^im^f W# slwll #W» *>e .cpnv»ce4 tha^ the 
(bIw^ spipported by ^ kjJ^l^^ts of the 

* There wore in ISOS, txi&f, or royal obligations, for 
fjtrn sum of 1750 mâlions of reab de Vellon. There is 
M^ûag fimaidaUe in Ae debt ùt Spaint vhen we reflect 
jm 0^ )i|na^99e ^«a^arfiv rf *^ ifion^y, 9rl)i(^ i^a- 
.f^n^lff fj^j) ftoc^ partf «f Ac glpbe ia both li#i^ 
jpllfrea. The pyblic deb^ of Fhmce before d^ rerolutioii 
jHMNUited to 1100 miOieiis of piastres; andthat of Great Bri* 
ttàùf at present probably 0xceeds2881 milKons of piastres. la 
lTWthesumjaf«Mi(gsa^iaj6itctdationin FWmce, amounted 
.|p'44^78dQ0O,Mpfirmi€9ior 9^1 ^^iPio^ of pjastn^ (18« 
jlipçi^ ^UtHif^ 7V^.9«.)^b^t Old theji^ Ipsipg th^eir f uthotitjr 
Çtkmat^tiiiatian) IQO fr^C9 of assignats were only equal 
to S sous, 6 deniers in specie ; and according to M. 
Aaindt diere remained in cumulation, the sum of £254 
jUJHiem .ef -piastres, which we» neyer withdrawn* As to 
^ fmmti^ and rçmg^f they wre iasued tp the 
,|I9I0U|« of 4fOO IWWtTfi. Tfce»B sii^ mwt ^qpp^ar tt^ 
jfieafBtf as we have alreadjy de^ionstqtted that not mpri^ 
than 1687 millions of piastres exist in Europe, and tl^ 
ibà whole quantity of gdd and silver extracted from the 
jHfaMi of Afllieiioa, smoe UdS, does not amount to 
JPHI^ ifffgi 5706 MHm» :ff.,pw^e8. 

t Upwards of 25 millions Sterling. Tram^ 

«I « 
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colonies are one third less than those laid on 
the people of the Peninsula. 

At the period of the great catastrophe, by 
ivhich England lost nearly the whole of her 
continental possessions in America, several 
political writers examined the influencé which 
the separation of the Spanish colonies, would di* 
rectly have on the finances of the court of. 
Madrid. The statements which we have given 
respecting the general situation of the finances 
of Spain, in 1804, enable us to furnish some 
data for the solution of this important pro- 
blem. If the whole of Spanish America had 
declared itself independent, at the pèiriod of 
the revolt of the Inca Tupac- Amaru^ ; this 
event alone would have produced several ef- 
fects : 1st. It would bave deprived the royal 
treasury of Madrid, of an annual receipt of 
from eight to nine millions of piastres, ''of net 
revenue (liquida remisible) of the colonies; 
2dly, It would have produced a considerable 
diminution of the commerce of the Peninsula, 
because the- Spanish American, iteed fMai 
the monopoly which the Mother Countiy has 
exercised for three hundred years, would have 
drawn directly the foreigpn goods which he 
Ranted, from countries not subject to Spain; 
3dly . This change of the direction of the C^m- 

9 

«S€eTol.i.p.2pO, 
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mcrce of the colonies, would have occasioned 
a diminution of the duties levied in the 
custom-houses of the Peninsula, estimated at 
five millions of piastres ; 4thly, The separation 
of the- colonies would have ruined several 
Spanish manufactures, which are mostly sup- 
ported by the forced sale which they find 
in America, being unable, in their present 
state, to stand in competition, with the goods 
at India, France, or England. These effects, 
which would have been very sensibly felt at 
first, would have been gradually compensated 
by the advantages arising from the concen- 
tration of moral and physical force, from the 
necessity of a better system of agriculture, 
and from the natural equilibrium between na- 
tions, united by the ties of blood, and the 
exchange* of productions» which the habit of 
several centuries has rendered necesss^ry. But 
it would be wandering from our principal 
subject, to enter upon a discussion, which, 
at the period of the peace of Versailles, was 
thiHrauglily examined in several works of po- 
Kfical economy. When we compare the ex- 
tent^ population^ and revenue of Spanish A- 
mericat with jthe extent, population, and re- 
yenue of the English possessions in India, we 
find the following results: 



1, 



SM vGLtticÀJj ËâéAY ôii fin c^^k h. 



*% 



iSpaniflh Ame- Eiifi^iih ^ 

' rîca. tiofDS în^AjBk\ 



Extent in sqi.a e 
leagues of 25 to the 
equatorial degree 



Population - 



Gross revenue in pi* 
• astres - - - 



Net revenue in pi- 
astres - - - 



460,000 



M^^ 



48, 



i6fiO0fi00 



38,000,000 



8,000»000 



ftS^OOO, 




43,0ÔO,0()( 



3»400,000 






From this table it ttpp^tftt thtt, New SptaOt 
the population of which does sot aittdBut to 
nx millions^ oontiribotes to tibe tt'eosonr *<of 
the king of Spàki, twi^e m tmch net revewrii 
as Great Britain draws ftom her ftie poaw ii 
si<ms ih India, t¥hidh ootatain fiirè timea ^ 
ium^r of inhabitantu (oX tiie fàrvà^t. • it 
would be un^ii*, héWev^, when we cdnq^ifa 

* Terrkoiy of which die Bnglidi company Ual acfiMi 
the Bovereignty» not including Che attics and tributaries 
such as* the Nisam, and the jHribces of Oude, the Car» 
natic, Mysoire, Cochin, ani Travancére* ÂclibfdiÂg tt 
li^. Ha^air, wKoài I ioïïô^^ in the taHè t^uMldicMl ft 
^61. i. diap. viii. the fo^nhObniMy iBÊkoMàm te Wétftf- 
three millions and half* Hie motives whiA lunre hu è offêà 
me to follow other data at present, are explmned ia nnÊé 
K at the end of the work. 



^ growi r^vqntH^ with ih& umber tyf iid»^, 
bHanlft to eonclade» from this compuiaps» 
thpt the Hindoos support ^maJler burdeu 
t)|aa the Americans. We must not ibrgpet 
^at the price of labour in Mexico, is five 
tines grater dian in Beâg^al, or to use a 
word consecrated by a celebrated manj"^ in 
Hindostan, the »ame quantity of money, com- 
m^nék fire times more labour than in Aiie« 
rica« 

M^en we turn to the hud^t of e^pei^ces 
of state, we find with surprise^ that in Ne\if 
8pain, which has hardly any other nei^Hbôùrs 
to fear but a few^ warlike tribes of îiidi'^hç^ 
the military defence of the country constplnes 
nearly a fourth part of the whole revenue. 
It is true the number of troops of the line, 
only, amowi;^ to nine or ten thousand; but 
when we a4l]l the militias called provinciales 
mdurbauMf we find an army of 32,000 men 
distritmted oyw aa e^rtent pi C0uiitry, of èix 
hundred leacpues in len^h. \ye shsdl ]^re 
examine a few of those states ani^ua^y pre- 
«ented to thé court of Madrid, sinpe ^ 
Counts de Galvez and Revillagigedo, and the 
Marquis de Brançiforte tjiou^lit proper to }n 

• He^temtç tffirftiJk India{in the year 1801 ) 1^9,742,987 
iCeiliag; dMorg^ 1^,961,180; net rcrenue, 10781,757* 
Myfyir iiat. Srenfirjf. ff. f9, 
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eMase the militia corps. The following table 
explaitis in the greatest detail» die heteroge* 
neons elements, of which the military of Mex- 
ico, and the provincicLs internas is composed* 

: I. General Table of the army in 1804. 

Denomination of Corpi. Men. 

I. Regular Troops ( Tropcts veteranas) 9,019 

Men. 

1. In Mexico proper - - 6^225 

2. In the prpvincias internas ad- 
ministered by the Viceroy 

of Mexico - - - - - 595 

3. In the provincias internas ad- 
ministered by commandant ge- 

■ ■ I 

nerals • - - - 3,099 



9,919 



II. Militia (cu^ipo^ de milicias) 22,277 

Maa. 
l.'Provincial militia (provmcmfe^) 21,218 

In the Viceroyalty 18,631 

"?• In the provincias tn- 2687 

ternas • - 

2. Militia of tovms {urbanas) 1059 



22,277 



Total in a time of peace not inclu- ^ .■" 

dingthe peninsula of Yucatan audi 82.1»« 
Gnatimala - - - ) 
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II. Table exhibiting in detail the distri- 
bution of the re^lar troops. 

Denomination of Corps. Men. 

A. Regular, troops distributed in 
Mexico proper . . . ^ 6325 

, a. Infantry ^ - - • 5260 

Guard of the Viceroy, created in 

1588 (aUtbarderos) • - - 25 

Four regiments :. Fixa de la Corona^ 
Nueva EspanUj Mexico f and P«- 
Ma : the three latter raised in 
1788 and 1789 : the whole are 
composed of 14 companies : in each 
regiment 979 men ' ^ - 8916 

Battalion of Vera Cruz of five com- 
panies raised in 1793 - - 502 

Artillery corps of three companies 

of 125 men each ... 375 

Engineer corps eight officers 

Volontarios de Catalufia^ two com- 
panies created in 1762 • * 160 

Company of Acapulco, created in 

1773 - • - - .77 

Company of the Presidio of the 
Isla del Carmen, created in 1773 100 

Company of San Bias created in 1 788| 105 

Carried forward 5230. 
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I 

CoMtniiiatûm ci TaUe II. 



Deaomiiuition of Coipf. 



Mn. 



Brought over 



5960 



b. Cavalry • . . 905 
Four squadrons of Dragoniei de 
Espana, created in 1764 - 461 
Four squadrons of JDroffones de 
Mexico created in 1765 - 461 

Dragoons of the Presidio del 
Carmen - - - •• - 45 



I ' ■ ' 



B. Regular troops contained in the 
part of the Provincias internas 
under the adjocûnistrttionofthe Yioe* 
roy 01 Mexicoi ( cojfiiiamM premAMxicf 
y volanUes) - • 

a. ïn<Aà and new Califo^ift 
Presidio de Nuestnn Smora df^ 
Loreto, formed in 1730 r • 47 

of San Carlos de Monterej 
formed in J770 . . . 6J 
of San Diego formed in 1770 59 
of Sa«i Framâ^eo £prm.ed 
in 1776 . . ^ 98 
oftbe cJbaxuiel of $Mi1»jMar^ 
bara formed in 1788 • 65 



«925 



S9^ 



Carried forward 



270 6820 



\ N 
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dontinuation of Tablé II* 



DefacUttiiiaUoii of Corps Men. 

Brought over 270 0»82O 

h. In the kingdom of Leon Mi- 
litary post (pfésidiù) of San Jnan 
Bautista de la Punta de Lampazos 
established ifi 1781 - . 100 

ft* In the protince (ooZcmto) of New 
Santander 
Three companies of Volantes for» 
med in 1783 - * i^ 



% ^ 



C. Regular Ti^oopo dbtributed in 
the part of the jproomoM inUtnoM 
Which is administered by two com* 
mandant generals - ' • - 3009 

Total of K^gular Troops - * 9919 
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III. Table exhibiting in detail the dis- 
tribution of the Militia. 

...Denomination of Corps. Men. ^ 

A. Provincial Militia (milicicLs provin-- 

daks) .... 21p2l8 

a. Of theViceroyaJty of Mexico 18,631 
X. Infantry - - - 7,249 

Seven regiments : Mexico j Puehla 

Tlascala^ Cordoha^ Orizaba y 

Xalalapa^ TolucUf VaUadolidand 

CetayUy of two battalions or 10 

companies created in 1788 ; each 

regiment 825 men in time of 

peace, and 1350 in time of war 5775 
Three battalions: GuanaxvatOj :V > 

Oaxacaf^,ndGruadakucarafO(ûve <:j 

companies; 412 men in timeof :i ' 

peaceand 675 men in time of war 12Sft .. ; t 
Two companies of men of colour 

(pardos y morenos) of Vera Cruz, 

each company containing 1 19 men 238 
2. Cavalry - - 4592 

Eight regiments of Dragoons: 

Santiago de Qaeretaro^Principe^ 

Puehla J San Luisy San Carlos^ la 

Reynay Nueva Galicia and 

Mechoacan^ created in- 1788: 

each regiment containing foUr 

'squadrons in time of peace 361 

strong, and in time of war 617 2888 



Carried forward 10,187 21;2I8 
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ContiiitLation of Table III. 

Denomination of Corps. Men. 

Brought over . 10,137 21,218 

Six squadrons of lancers of Vera 

Cruz, created in 1767 - - 384 

Three corps distributed over the 

frontiers {cuerpos fixos dt fronteraf 

en lo interior del reyno), 1320 viz. 

Four companies of Sierra Garda, 

created in 1740 - - - 240 
Nine companies of San Luis ColoU 

Ian created in 1780 r - 720 
Six companies of Nuevo Santander, 
: created 1792 ... 360 

3. Mixed, troops of foot and lancers^ 
whites and men of colour^ (compqr 
nias fixUs de blancos y par dos) 
distributed on the eastern and 
western coasts, and formed in 1793 
total force - - . 6790 
.Division of the north (Atlantic 
coast) twenty two companies 

First Division • - 400 
Second Division - - 670 
Third Division - .760 
Fourth Division -» • 600 
Ten companies of Tabasco 910 



(.k 



.(« 



lâ,081 S131f 
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of Table HI. 



Denomination of Corps* Men. 

Brought over. • - 15,061 S1,S1S 

Divisions of the fioufh (Sooth^Stea 

coast) thirty-four eempanies « 

First Division - 68» 

Second Division •* - lléO 
Third Division - - 800 

Fourth Division - - 1080 
Fifth Division * - 40ft 

b. Of the prùvineiMit^ternaê (omttefm 

squadrons or 48 companies - ^^87 

B. Town Militia {mUiciag urhmuu) - 1,050 
Commercial reg^iment of Mexico, 

ten companies, created in 1003 TOS 
Commercial battalion of Pucfbla, 

four companies created in 1730 - 228 
Squadron of cavalry of Mexico, 

created in 1787 - - - ISO 



"^ 



^otal of Militia in time of peace 22,277 



We have not included iti these tables, the 
corps -of invalids formed in 1774, consisting: 
of two companies, nor Ûke droops distributed 
j» Jkbe intendancy of Merida, and commanded 
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hy tbe captain general of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. I was unable to procure the state 
«f the military force of that peninsula. There 
are oight companies of regular troops (trcpas 
wterana$) at Campëche, and in the small 
fort of San Felipe de Bacalar; and the 
4efenoe of Menda is entrusted to miUtia, 
composed of ndbites and* men of colour. 

Th^ cavalry is extremely numerous in 
the Mexican army, forming almost the half 

of the total forces In 1804 there were 

Me», 
in Infantay . . . • 16,800 

Men. 
1. Hegular troops - - 5,200 

i.itiritia . . - n,ooo 



tn Cavalry - • - - 16,000 

1. lËteguIar troops 4,700 

Mea. 

Û. Iba M^exico - 1,00© 

h. tnthe prwmeiM in^ 
tetnas - - «,700 

2.1ttaitia • • 11,006 

a. In the interior of 
UlexfeO - * ^ 4,700 

%. On HHe Cdast 4,00è 

jC. In the^prwiîicia* tn- 
temas - - 2fim 



mimmmm 



To ... 32,200 

tal* 

* A itate of traopa preserved in the arctdire» of the 

Ticerojr^tjr, and tolerably conform to the Quia de Jb- 
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In estimating the force of the Mexican 
army at 32,000 men^ we must observe that 
the number of disciplined troops scarcely 
amounts to eight or ten thousand, among 
whom there are three or four thousand of 
considerable military experience, namely the 
cavalry stationed in the presidios of Sonora, 
New Biscay, and New Galicia. We have 
already observed ^ that the inhabitants of 
the provineias internas live in a state of 
perpetual warfare with the Indians known 
by the name of Apaches, Cumanches, Mim- 
brenos, Yutas, Chichimecas, and Taôuaiazes. 
The presidios or military posts were established 
to protect the colonists from the attacks of 
these Indians, who are armed with bows and 
arrows, and mounted on horses of the Spanish 
breed. Since the end of the sixteenth century 
when Juan de Ouate formed the first settlements 
in New Mexico, horses have multiplied to 
such a degree in the Savannahs which extend 
to the East and West of Santa. Fe, towards 
the Missouri and the Rio Gila, that the 

nuieroSf published at Mexico by Don Mariano de 2ht 
9dga y OtUiveroi (p. 152, 179,) gives S2,9S4* Compart 
also Viagero Universûi, xxvii* p. 320 and the Nèm Gfo- 
graphy of M. Pinkerton, p. 162, in which a largar m* 
timate has been adopted. 
♦ See Vol. ii. p. SIS. 
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Indians are not only accustomed to live on 
their flesh, when in want of the buffalo, 
but they also use them in their warlike 
excursions. In the same manner as maize 
is cultivated by several African tribes who 
are totally ignorant of the manner in which 
they acquired that plant, the horse is at pre- 
sent found in a domestic state to the north 
of the sources of the Missouri among^ several 
'Indian tribes who never before the expedition 
of Captain Clarke, had had any communication 
with the whites. Fortunately for the colonists 
of Sonora and New Mexico, the use of fire 
arms, so common among the savages of 
eastern Canada, has not yet spread among 
the Indians in the neighbourhood of the Rio 
del Norte. 

The Mexican troop of the presidios is 
exposed to continual fatigues. The soldiers 
of wliich it is composed are all natives of the 
northern part of Mexico. They are tall and 
very robust mountaineers, equally accustomed 
to the rigors of winter, and the heat of the 
sun in summer. Constantly under arms, 
they pass their lives on horseback, and pet- 
forni marches of eight or ten days through 
deserts, with no other provisions than the 
flour of maize, which they mix with water 
when they come to a spring or a marsh on 

VOL. XV. s 
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tibie road. I have been~ assured by intelligent 
officers,, that it would be difficult to find in^ 
Euro|)e a txoop of greater activity, in its mo- 
tions, move impetuous in battle, and more, 
accustomed to privations than the cavalry o£ 
the. presidios. If this cavalry cannot always* 
prevent the incursions of the Indians, it ig 
because they have to do with an epemy 
wha.with. the utmost address know how ta 
a^^ail themsdves of the smallest ineq^oalitiea o^. 
ground^ andr who have been accustomed for, 
agey. to all the stratagems of petty warfare. 

The provincial militia of New S^piaii\, (rf! 
i;^ hich the force amounts, to more than twenty- 
thousand men, is better armed than that of 
Pern, which for want of fire arms i& in part 
obliged to exercise with wooden muskets* 
The foismation of militia in the Spanisb Co- 
lonies. i& not owing to the military spirit .of 
th)^ nation, but ta the v.anity <^ a. smal]^ 
niL(nber of families, the heads of which 
aspire ta the titles, of Coli)nels, and Brigadiers. 
The disteilMitionr of patents, and. military ranl^ 
haj» b^ome a* fertile source of Irev^nue^ not so^ 
nui^^b to the government as to those admî^istra- 
toirs. who possess great iui^uence with thenpinisti^^ 
The irage for titles, by which ther beginning 
a^d decline of civilization is every where, cba^ 
racjberised, has rendered tl^s. trajSiiC extrwieljf 
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lucrative. In travelling" over the chain of the 
Andes, one is surprized to see on the ridge 
of the mountains, in small provincial town$ 
all the merchants transformed into colonels, 
captains, and serjeant majors of militia* As 
the rank of colonel gives the tratamientOf or 
the title of Senoria^^ which is repeated iuces- 
'santly in familiar conversation, we may con- 
ceive that it contributes the more to the hap- 
piness of domestic life, and the créoles make 
the greatest sacrifices of fortune to obtain it. 
Sometin^es these militia officers are to be seen 
in full uniform, and- decorated with the royal 
order of Charles III., gravely sitting in their 
shops, and entering into the most trifling de« 
tail in the sale of their goods. They display 
a singular mixture of ostentation and^ simpli- 
city of manners, at which the European tra- 
veller is not a little astonished. 

Till the period of the independence of the 
United States of North America, the Spanish 
government never thought of increasing the 
number of troops in the Colonies. The first 
colonists in the New Continent were soldiers; 
the first generations knew no profession more 
honourable and lucrative than that of arms; 
and from this military enthusiasm, tb^ Spaniards 
displayed an energy of character, inferior to 

* La Seaoria, Y. S., vulgarly tisiia. 

» 2 
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nothing in the history of the crusades. When the 
subjected Indian bore with patience the yoke im- 
posed on him, and when they became tranquil 
possessors of the treasures of Peru and Mexico, 
the colonists were no longer tempted by new con- 
quests, and the warlike spirit insensibly declined. 
From that period, a peaceful rural life was 
pl^eferred to the tumult of arms 3 the fertility 
of the soil, the abundance of subsistence, and 
the beauty of the cliniate, contributed to soften 
the manners of the people; and the same coun- 
tries which in the first part of the sixteenth 
century, presented nothing but the afflicting 
spectacle of wars and pillage, enjoyed under 
the Spanish dominion a peace of two centuries 
and a half. 

The internal tranquillity of Mexico has been 
rarely disturbed since the year 1596, when, 
under the viceroyshipof the Count de Monterey, 
the power of the Castillians was secured from 
the peninsula of Yucatan, and the gulph of 
Tehuantepec, to the sources of the Rio del 
Norte, to the coast of New California. Dis- 
turbances among the Indians took place in 
1601, 1609, 1624, and 1692; in the last of 
these commotions, the palace of the viceroy, 
the residence of the mayor, and the public 
prisons, were burned by the Indians; and the 
C^v.nt de Galve * the viceroy, found security 

* Don Caspar de Sandoval^ Cande de Galve. 



I 
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only in the protection of the monks of Saint 
Francis. Notwithstanding these disturbances 
occasioned by the want of subsistence, the 
Court of Madrid did not think it necessary 
to increase the military force of New Spain. 
In those times, when the union was closer 
between the Mexican and European Spaniards, 
the suspicions of the Mother Coimtry were 
solely directed against the Indians and mestizoes. 
The> number of white créoles was so .sn^all, 
that on that very account, they were generally 
induced to make a common cause with tl^e 
Europeans. To that state of things we are 
to attribute the tranquillity of the Spanish Co- 
lonies, at the period when the possession of 
Spain was disputed by foreign princes on the 
death of Charles the Second. The Mexicans, 
governed at that period, first by a descendant 
of Montezuma, and afterwards by an Archbishop 
of. Mechoacan, remained tranquil spectators of 
the gppeat struggle between the houses of France 
and Austria; the Colonies patiently followed 
the fortune of the Mother Country ; and the 
jittccessors of Philip the Fifth, only began to 
dread the spirit of independence, which was 
manifested in New England' in 1643*, when 
a great confederation of free states was formed 
in North. America. 

♦ BoberUoD, Vol. îv, p. 307, 
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These fears of the Court were still farther 
increased, when a few years before the peace 
of Versailles, Gabriel Condorcanqai the son of 
the Cacique of Tongasuca, better known under 
the name of Tupac-Amaru, stirred up the 
Indians of Peru, to re-establish at Cuzco tke 
antient empire of the Incas. This civil war 
during which the Indians committed the most 
atrocious cruelties, lasted nearly two years ; tod 
if the Spaniards had lost the battle in the 
province of Tinta, the bold undertaking of 
TPupac-Amaini might have had fatal conse- 
quences, not only for the interests of the 
Mother Country, but perhaps also for the ex 
istence of all the whites settled on the table 
lands of the Cordilleras, and the neighbouring^ ' 
vallies. However extraordinary this event niay 
have been, its causes were in no degree con- 
nected with the movements Which the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the desire of à free 
government, gave rise to in the English Co- 
lonies. Cut off from the rest of the ^votld, 
and carrying on no commerce but with tbô 
ports of the Mother Country, Peru and Mex:ico 
did not then enter into the ideas which aigi- 
tated the inhabitants of New England. 

Within these twenty years, the Spanish Bud 
Portuguese settlements of the New Contirierit, 
have experienced considerable changes in their 
moral and political state j alid thB want of in- 
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'Utradtion and infoi'màtion, has bej^tm to be felt 
^With the increashig population attd prosperity, 
"ïhe fteedom of trade witJi neutrals, whidi 
%he C!ourt of Madrid, yielding to imperio'is 
^circumstances, has from time to time, granted 
io the Island of Cuba, the coast of Caracas* 
)SiB ports of Vera Cruz atid Monte Video, has 
brought the colonists into contact with the 
Anglo-Americans, the French, the English, 
1attd the Danes; the colonists 'have formed Ihe • 
toost correct ideas respecting the làtate of Spain, 
compared wilh the other powers of Europe; 
awd the American youth, sacrificing part of 
their national prejuaices, have formed a marked 
jFTeiAlection for those nations, whose cultivation ' 
is farther advanced than that of the European 
Spaniards. In these circumstances, we are ncit 
Ito be astonished, that the political movtements 
idiich have taken place in Europe since 1789, 
have excited the liveliest interest among a 
people who have long been aspiring to Tights, 
tile privation of which is hoûk an obstacle to 
fee public prosperity, and à motive of recent^ 
ment against the Mother Country. 

ïhis disposition of the minds of men, m- 
duced the .viceroys and governors in some pros 
Vinces to have recourse to measures, whidi frf 
from quieting the agitation df the Colonists, 
contributed to increase their discoittent. T!*hfe 
germ of revolt was believed to be disrcoTtrëfl 
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in every association, which had the public il- 
lumination for its object. The establishment 
of presses was prohibited in towns of forty 
and fifty thousand inhabitants; and peaceful 
citizens^who in a country retirement read in 
secret the works of Montesquieu, Robertson, 
or Rousseau, were considered as possessed of 
revolutionary ideas. When the war broke 
out between France and Spain, unfortunate 
Frenchmen who had been settled in Mexico 
for twenty and thirty years, were dragged to 
prison. One of them dreading a renewal of 
the barbarous spectacle of an auto-da-fe, put 
an end to his life in the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition; and his body was burned on the place 
of the Quenaadero. At the same period, the 
government imagined they had discovered a 
conspiracy at Santa Fe, the capital of the 
kingdom of New Grenada; and individuals 
who had by the way of trade with Saint 
Domingo procured French journals, were thrown 
into chains. Young people of ^6 years of age 
were put to the torture, to extort from them 
secrets of which they had no knowledge. 

In the midst of these agitations, magistrates 
of respectability, and it is pleasant to dwell 
on the circumstance, even Europeans raised 
their voices against these acts of injustice and 
violence* They represented to the court, that a 
distrustful policy merely irritated men's minds, 



*s. 
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and that it was not by force, and by increasing 
the number of the troops composed of natives, 
but by governing with equity, by perfecting 
ike social institutions, by granting the just 
demands of the Colonists, that they might long 
hope to draw the ties closer between the Colonies, 
and the peninsula of Spain. These salutary ad- 
vices were not followed ; the colonial system of 
government underwent no reform; and in 1796, 
in a country where the progress of knowledge 
was favoured by frequent communications, with 
the United States, and the foreign West India 
Colonies, a great revolutionary commotion very 
nearly annihilated at a single blow the Spanish 
domination. Don Josef Espana, a rich merchant 
of Caracas, and Don Manuel Wal, an officer 
of engineers, residing at Guayra, conceived 
the bold project of establishing the indepen- 
dence of the province of Venezuela, and uniting 
to it the provinces of New Andalusia, New 
Barcelona, Maracaybo, Coro, Varinas, and 
Guayana, under the name of the United States 
of South America*. The consequences of 
this unsuccessfnl revolution are described by 
M. Depons, in his travels in Terra Firmaf. 
The confederates were arrested before the 
general insurrection could take place; Espana 

* Las siete provincias unidas de la America meridional. 
f t. i. p. 228— 233. 
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brought to the s^cafibld» saw his tftid ap- 
proach with the courage of a man capaUe 
of great designs ; and Wal died in the Island 
of Trinidad, where he fotmd an asykim, but 
QO assistance. 

Notwithstanding the tranquility of charaiftër, 
and extreme docility of the people in the iSpa- 
nish Colonies, and notwithstanding the parti- 
eular situation of the inhabitants who are dis- 
persed over a vast extent of counli^, and in 
lèie enjoyment of that indiTÎdnal liberty w^idh 
always accompanies a life of 'solitude, political 
agitations would 'have been more frequent since 
the peace of Versailles, and especially mn(^ 
1789, if the mutual hatred of 4^e caii^, and 
the dread which the whites and the whote 
body x)f freemen efntertain of liie gve^tt nvseahet 
<3f{ Macks a^d Indians, had not ^ai^ei^ted ikfe 
«ffiefcte of popular discontent. These motirc^ 
as we have explained in the beginning *rf 
this wod:^9 have become still more p^sâiïftft 
BHice ÛMB events which have taken fRae^ ki 
Saint Domingo ; and it cannot be doiibted 'thtft 
they have contributed more to piwerve tran* 
quillity in the Spanish Colonies, than the fi«- 
gorous measures adopted, and the Ibrtnation of 
militias, of whidi ihe nnmbet amounts in FeiNi 
to more than forty thousand men, and in the 

• Volt i. Chap. i. 
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' Island ùi Cuba to t^renty-foi» thousftfnd^. This 

* I shall state in this note what ÎHformation I could 
procure, respecting the number of troops in the Spanish 
Colonies. When I was last at the Havanah in spring 1804<, 
iibete were under arms in the Island of Cuba ; 

I. Disciplined Militia : infantry Men. 

At the Havanah 1,4*2 

At the Villa de Puerto del Principe - • 721 

IL Disciplined Militia: cavalry 

At the Havanah, and in its jurisdiction - 517 

ni. Country Militia ; undisciplined {milidas rurales) 

To the east of the Havai^ah, and at Matatizas 7,995 

To the west of the Havanah - - • 5,686 

In tiie suburbs ^ex^ra murosj of the Havanah 1|868 
hi the jurisdiction of the four towbs (las quairo 

villas) 2,640 

In that of the Puerto del Principe - - ^ 1,728 

Ih that of Santiago de Cuba - - 2,412 

IPotal force Ô4,Sll 



ft ajlpèa^ eeriftln that the Island of Cuba could jpossesto 
%ir its defbtice, a body bf 36,000 whites, ^m the age of 1'6 to 
i|5 (^See above Vol. i. Chap. vii. p. 208). The armed fotee of 
du» island of Cuba is much superior to that of the mpUu- 
fiM'^«fifr0/ de Caracas^ which only amounts hi the provinces 
éf Veinéssuela, Kuëva Andalusia, w Cumaiia, MtoKavybo» 
€hiayana, and Variitias, to 11,900 meto^'among whom there 
liié -not 2500 £ui^ôtti8> In Peru there were ^m 17M : 

>Men. 
In Regular Troops. .---,- \%(MO 

in Militia of which J Cavalry - - - *9r*» 

«WOQO 
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increase of armed force points oat more clearly 
the increasing distrust of the Mother Coun- 
try, as on the Caracas coast, there were no 
regular troops previous to the year 1768, and 
in the kingdom of Santa Fe, for more than 
two centuries and a half, thé government never 
found any occasion for militia, which were first 
levied in 1781, when the introduction of the 
tobacco farm, and the duties on brandy gave 
rise to popular commotions. 

In the present state of things, the external 
defence of New Spain can have no other aim 
than to preserve the country from any invasion 
which a maritime power might attempt. Arid 
savannahs resembling the deserts of Tartary, 
separate the provincias internas from the ter- 
ritory of the United States. It is but lately 

This list is taken from the court calendar, or Guia 
poUtica de Limoy published by order of the Viceroy. We 
have already observed that a part of these militia, armed 
with wooden muskets, is not very formidable. In the 
kingdom of New Grenada, there were in 1796, accordii^ 
to official papers in my possession» 3600 regular troops, 
stationed at Santa Fe de Bogota, Carthagena, Santa Martha, 
infthe isthmus of Panama, at Popayan and Quito, and 8400 
militia. In the Philippine, Islands according to ht, de 
Sainte Croix, there are 5500 regular troops, and 12,200 
militia. Resuming all that I have procured respecting the 
Spanish Colonies of America, it appears that in a total 
population of fourteen or fifteen millions of inhabitants, 
they contain 8,000,000 of whites, 300,000 Europeans, and 
at most 26,000 European troops. 
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that the inhabitants of Louisiana, have been 
able to penetrate by the Missouri, and the 
river Plata, to the town of Santa Fe of New 
Mexico. The Arkansas and the red river of 
Natchitoches, which flow into the Mississippi, 
rise it is true in the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taos; but the difliculty of ascend- 
ing -these rivers is so great, on accotmt of the 
rapidity of the current, that the northf»rn pro- 
vinces of Mexico are as secure against attack 
from this quarter, as the United States and 
New Grenada are from the Ohio, and the 
river Magdalen. ' ' 

Beyond the 32** of north latitude, the nature 
of the soil, and the extent of the deserts in 
the neighbourhood of New Mexico, aflPord the 
inhabitants a constant security from the attack 
of a foreign enemy. Farther south, between 
the Rio del Norte, and the Mississippi, several 
lines of rivers appear on the same frontier; 
and it is in this part of the country, that the 
colonists of Louisiana approach the nearest to 
the Mexican colonists ; for the distance is only 
sixty leagues from fort Clayborn, in the county 
of Natchitoches, to the Mexican presidio of 
Nacogdoch. In this part of the intendancy 
of Potosi the ground along the coast is marshy; 
the surface only rises towards the north and 
north east ; and in the midst of the plains 
which join the basin of the north river, to that 
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of the Mississippi, the Rio Colorado de Texas 
appears to afford the mosi advantageous mMi- 
tary position. This point is the more remark- 
able^ as between the mouth of the Colorado, 
and the sanall port of Galveston, M. de Salle 
founded tQwa.rds the end of the 17th century, 
the first French colony of Louisiana. It would 
be useless to enlarge here on the» defence oif 
the frontiers in the provinciais internas; for the 
principles of wisdom and moderation by which 
the government of the United States is ani- 
mated, lead us to hope that a friendly arrange- 
ment will soon fix the limits between two 
nations, who both possess more ground than 
they can possibly cultivate. 

The petty warfare carried on incessantly by 
the troops stationed in the presi4ios^, with the 

* The following are the military posts (presidios J of 
Mexico. 

1. Intendancy of Durango : 

CenchoSf Yanos^ GaUOf S, Buenaventura^ Carizal^ S. Eleor 
xariOf Norte, or las Juntas, Principe, S. Carlos, Cerro 
Gordo, Pasage, Namiquipa» Coyame^ Mapimis, Huejo^ 
piiUa, Julimes, S,Geronimo, S. Eulalia, Batopilas, Loreto, 
Guainopa, Cosiqulri^chi, Topago, S. JuaquiD, Higuera^ 
S. Juan, Tababueto, Reyes, Coneto, Texame, Siaauri^ 
Ynde, Oro, Tablas, Caneza, Panuco, Avino. 

% Intendancy of Sonora: 

Bawpe, J^uenavista, Pitiés Bacuachi, TubsqUf Frontera^ 
S* Crux, Altar J Bosario». 
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wandering Indians, is equally burdensome toi 
the public treasury, and inimical to the pro^ 
grass q£ civilization among the Indians. Not 
Imping ever travelled in the provincias internas. 
Il oannpt take upon me to say whether or 
not a. general pacification; is practicable. We 
f]»queiitly hear at Mexico, that for the secu- 
rity of the colonists, the tribes of savages who* 
wonder about in the Bolson de Mapimi, and 
to the north of New Biscay, ought not to 
be cepulsed, but ext^nninated; Fortunately 
however, this baiHbarous counsel has never yet 
been listened to by the government, and we 
lesxu. from history, that such measures are not 
necessary. In the 17th century, the Apaches, 
aad tiie Cicimeques, carried their incursiona 
beyond Zacatecas, towards Ghianaxuato, and tho 
Villa de Leon, but since the increase of civi- 
IwsAion in these countries, the tribes of Indian» 



d. New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, Passo dd Nortt, 

4* Californiag: 

. 8an DiegOf Santa Barbara, Monterey^ San Francisco. 

4* fiitendancy of San Luis Potosi: 

Nacogdoch, Espiritu Santo, Bejar, Cohahiulai San Juan 
Bautista del Rio Grande, Aquaverde, Bavia. 

The presidios which have the strongest garrisons, are 
in itaUcs. None of these posts contain more than 140 
«oUitts. 
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have gradually withdrawn to a distance. It ig 
to be hoped in the same manner, that in pro- 
portion as the population and public prosperity 
bhall increase in the provincias internas^ these 
warlike hordes will retire, first; behind the 
Gila, next to the west of the Rio de Colorado, 
which flows into the sea of Cortez; and lastly 
into the northern and desert regions, in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains of New Cali- 
fornia. This last province, of which the shore 
alone is inhabited, is yet six hundred leagues 
distant from Russian America, and more than 
two hundred from the mouth of the Rio 
Colombia, where the inhabitants of the United 
States have projected the formation of a colony. • 
The defence of the ports of San Francisco, 
Monterey, and San Diego, is entrusted to a 
body of not more than 200 men, and there 
are not above three guns in San Francisco; 
but these forces have been sufficient for forty 
years, in seas which are only frequented by 
merchant vessels, carrying on the fiir trade. 

With respect to Mexico proper, or that 
part of the kingdom situated under the torrid 
zone, it is sufficient to glance at the atlas 
which accompanies this work, and especially 
the physical sections, to be convinced that 
there is scarcely a country on the globe, of 
which the military defence is more favoured 
by the configuration of the ground. Narrow - 
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and crooked paths, like those of Saint Gothard 
and the greatest part of the passes of the Alps, 
lead from the coast towards the interior table 
land, in which the population, civilisation, and 
wealth of ' the country are concentrated. The 
slope of the cordilleras is moi-e rapid on the 
Vera Cruz than on the Acapulco road; and 
although the currents of the South Sea, and 
several meteorological causes, render the western 
coast less accessible than the eastern coast, 
Mexico may be considered as better fortified 
by nature, on the Atlantic side, than on the 
side opposite to Asia. However to preserve 
this country from invasion, the internal resources 
must alone be looked to; for the state of the 
portsf situated on the coast, washed by the 
gulpn of Mexico, will not admit of the keeping 
up a maritime force. 

The vessels destined by the court of Spain to 
protect Vera Cruz have always been stationed 
at the Havannah ; and this port, which contains 
numerous and excjellent fortificaticxis^ has 
always been considered as the military port 
of Mexico. An enemy^s squadron can only 
anchor at the foot of the castle of Saint John 
d'Ulua, which rises like a rock in the middle 
of the sea. This celebrated fort contains no 
other water but that of the cisterns, which have 

* See Vol. i. p. 80. 
vol.. IV. T 
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Ifitely undergone an amelioration» being subject 
to split from the discharge of the artillery ; but 
persons of skill are of opinion that the fort of 
Ulua is capable of resbting till the extreme 
insalubrity of the climate affect the health of 
the besiegers, and the land forces de3C€^i|d from 
the central table land. At the entrance of 
the port of Acapulco, the Island Grifo contains 
a point much more capable of being fortified 
than the shoal of the Gallega in the port of 
Vera Cruz. 

To the north and south of Vera Cruz the 
coast is low, and the ' mouths of the rivers from 
bars are only accessible to boats. The 
defence of the coast was organized fifteen 
years ago, when the fear of an invasion ocea* 
sioned considerable assemblages of troops near 
Orizaba, and when for two centuries and a 
half Mexico was first seen to assume a warlike 
attitude. It was then found that numeroot 
posts and signals, flat bottomed boata with 
guns of a large calibre, and light cavalry capa^ 
ble of repairing rapidly to the threatened pointa 
were the npiost useful imd least expensive modfit 
of defence. 

An enemy who lands may proceed towarda. 
the table land either by Xalapa an^d Pei^te^ 
turning by the north side ol the nuiaii^tam oC 
the Cofire, or by ascending the Cordilleras by 
Cordoba to the south of the Volcan d'Orizaba. 
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Thi^ roftds present . in a great mes^ur^ the 
same diffiei^Hies as tb#se which must be sur- 
mounted in ascending* from Guayra to Caracas, 
from Honda to Santa Fe, or from Guayaquil 
to the beautiful ralley of Quito. On the Xalapa 
road^ at the entrance of the table land of la 
Pu^bla tiiere is a small fort which bears the 
IMmpaws name of the fortress of Saint Charles 
Qf Perote» which requires more than a million 
pf firwca annually for the expence of keeping 
it up. This fort can only be useful as a depot 
for «rms and ammunition. The surest means 
ti obstrueting the enemy's way and to retard 
hii progress would be to fortify the defiles 
tbemaelv^t for the military defence of the 
passage. 

The facility <rf prohibiting all access to the 
table land by a very small number of troops weU 
divided is so generaUy acknowledged in the 
country, that the government did not think 
proper to yield to the demands of those who 
were against the making o( the road of Xalapa, 
fima the aai^r whi^ would thence arise to 
ths military defence of New Spain. It fell 
thai such considerations would paralyse all 
midertakiiigs for Ûm puUic prosperity, and 
Ûmk a moontainous people^ rich in agrieulturcf, 
mmesy and commerce, requires am active com* 
monicatioii with the ceaats* The hatter tlMat 

*T 2 
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coasts are inhabitated they will oppose the 
stronger resistance to a foreign enemy* 



I have traced in this work a political View 
of New Spain; I have discussed the astrono- 
mical materials which served to determine the 
position and extent of this vast Empire; I 
have considered the configuration of the 
country, its geological constitution, and tempe- 
rature, and the aspect of its vegetation ; I have 
examined the population of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitants, the state of agricul- 
ture and the mines, the progress of manufactures 
and commerce ; I have endeavoured to show the 
revenues of the state and its means of external 
defence : let us now recapitulate what we have 
stated respecting the present state of Mexico. 



Physical aspect. 



In the centre of the 



country a long chain of mountains runs first 
from the south east to the north west^ and after^ 
wards beyond the parallel of 30^ from south to 
north : vast table lands stretch out on the ridge 
of these mountains, gradually declining towards 
the temperate zone; under the torrid, zona 
their absolute height is from 2300 to 2400 
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metres*. The ascent of the Cordilleras is. 
covtered with thick forests, while the central 
table land is almost always arid and destitute of 
vegetation. The most elevated summits, many of 
which rise beyond the limits of perpetual snow, 
are crowned with oak and pine. In the equir 
noctial region the different climates rise as it 
were by stories above one another : between 
the lô** and 22'' of latitude the mean tempé- 
rature of the shore which is humid and un- 
healthy for individuals bom in cold countries, 
k: from 25 to 27 centigrade degreesf; and 
tiiat of the central table land which is célébra^ 
ted on account of the great salubrity of the 
air, is from 16 to 17 degrees}. There is a 
want of rain in the interior, and the most popu- 
lous part of the country is destitute of navigable 
rivers* i 

Territorial extent. A hundred and 

eighteen thousand square . leagues of which 
two thirds are under the temperate zone; and 
the third contained under the torrid zone enjoys 
in a great measure on account of the great 
elevation of its table lands, a temperature 
similar to what we experience in spring in Spain 
and the south of Italy. 



r« 



* 754f5 and 787S feet. Tram, 

t 77*» and 80*. 6 of Fahr. Trans. 

X From 60^. 8 to 62». 6 of Fahr. Trans. 
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JPapukUim» ^ Five millions eight hundred 

lund forty thousand infaabitantfii trhereof two 
millions and a half are copper colovâred 
ladiansy one millioii Mexican Spaniards^ M« 
venty dM>usand European Spaniards; ahnMt 
HO Negro slaves. The population is conceii*- 
trated on the ceiltral table land. The clergy 
only consists of 14 llionsand individfeials. The 
population of the capital 135,000 iouls% 

il^tcic/toff^ — ^— Thé banana, the manioc^ 
maize, cereelia, attd potatoes, are the founda>« 
tion of the noiirishment of tbe peopk^ Thb 
ceiiealia ^ cultivated undter thé torrid zoâe^ 
wherever tbe surfeuoe rvsies Id twelve or thirtem 
hiuidred «etres of elevation^ produce tw^ty^ 
fouc for o»e% The magvey {wq/me) may 1m 
considered as the Indian vine. The cultivation 
of tbe sugar cane has lately made a rapid 
progress; and Vera Crtiï annually exports 
Mexican sugar to the Vahie of 1,900,000 
' piastres. The finest cotton is produced on tfie 
western coast. Tlie cuttivation of the bocm 
atid indigo is equally neglected. The vanflht 
of ibe forests of duilate produces ammally Wb 
miUares. Tobacco is careftiHy cultivated in like 
districts of Orizaba and Cordova ; wax aboum!» 
in Yucatan ; the cochineal harvest of Oaxaca 

* S8M «r 426«liMt. Hwh. 
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'amounts to 400,000 kilogrammes |>er amium* 
Horned cattle have greatly multiplied in the 
PtùvincÎM internas and on the eastern coast 
between Panuco and Huasacpalco. The tithei 
of the clergy, the value of which points out 
the increase of territorial produce, have in- 
Cfeadéd two fifths within the last ten years. , 

Mines. Annual produce in gold, 1600 

kilogrammes* in silver, 637,000 kilogramtmesf : 
in all 23 million of piastres, or nearly the half 
of the precious metals annually extracted from 
the mines of North and South America. The 
Êaint of Mexico, has furnished from 1690 
to 1803f more than 13Ô3 millions of piastres^ 
and from the discovery of New Spain to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century^ 
jprolmbly 2028 millions of piastres, or nearly 
|wo fifths of the whcde gold tad silver» which 
in that interval of time have flowed from the 
New Continent into the Old. Three districts ù( 
mîfies, * Guanaxuato, Zàcatecas, àad Gatorce^ 
whkh form a central group between the 2 1^ 
aad 34'' of latitude, yield nearly the half of all 
the gold and silver extracted from the mines of 
New Spain. The vein of Gruanaxuato alone, 
richer than tlie mineral depository of Potosi, 

* 4389 lb. My. Tram. 
t l|iS9^S3S lb. tray. Tram. 
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furnishes at an average 130^000 kilogrammes 
of silver annually, or a sixth of all the silver 
which America annually throws into circula- 
tion. The single mine of Valenciana in which 
the expence of working exceeds four millions 
and a half of francs per annum, has for the last 
forty years never ceased to yield annually to 
the proprietors a net profit of more than three 
millions df francs : this profit sometimes 
amounted to six millions ; and it amounted to 
twenty millions in the space of a few months 
for the family of Fagoaga at Sombrerete. The 
produce of the mines of Mexico has tripled in 
fifty-two years and sextupled in a hundred 
years ; and it will admit of greater increase as 
the country shall become more populous and 
industry and information become more dif- 
fused. * The working of the mines far from 
being unfavourable to agriculture, has favoured 
eilltivation in the most uninhabited regions. 
The wealth of the Mexican mines consists 
more in the abundance than in the initrinsic riches 
of the silver minerals, which only amount at 
an average to •0002 (or to three or four ounces 
per quintal of 100 pounds). The quantity of 
minerals extracted by means of mercury is 
to that produced by smelting in the proportion 
of 3x to 1. The process of amalgamation used 
is long, and occasions a great waste of mercury: 
the consumption for all New Spam ramounts to 
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700,000 kilogrammes per anttum. It is to be 
presumed that the Mexican Cordilleras will 
xfoià day supply the mercury, iron, copper, and 
lead necessary for internal consumption. 

Manufactures. Value of th^ annua:l pro- 
duce of manufacturing industry from seven to 
eight millions of piastres. The manufacture 
of hides, cloth, and calicoes, have been on th^ 
increase since the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury- 
Commerce. — ^ — Importation of foreign pro- 
duce and goods 20 millions of piastres ; expor- 
tation in agricultural produce and manufacy 
tures of New Spain six millions of piastres- 
TThe mines produce in gold and silver 23 mil- 
lions of which eight or nine are exported on 
account of the king : consequently if we de- 
duct from the remaining 15 millions of piastres, 
14 millions to pay the excess of imports over 
the exports, we find the specie of Mexico hardly 
increases a million per annum. 

Revenue. — ^ The gross revenue amounts to 
410 imllions of piastres, whereof 5,500,000 from 
the produce of the gold and silver mines, four 
millions from the tobacco farm, three millions 
from the alcavalas, 1,300,000 from the Indian 
capitation tax, and 800,000 from the duty on 
pulque or fermented juice of the agave. 
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MilUarjf defence* It consumes the fourth 

of the total revenue. The Mexican army is 
30,000 strong, whereof scarcely a third are 
regular troops, and more than two thirds 
militia. The petty warfare continually carried 
on with the Wandering Indians in the provineias 
internas and the maintenance of the preàidiôs 
tft military posts require a very considerable 
«3tpence. iThe state of the eastern coast and 
Ûkt configuration of the surface of the country 
facilitate its defence against any invasion 
attempted by a maritime power. 

Such are the principal results to which I 
have been led. May this labour begun in the 
capital of New Spain be of utility to those call- 
ed to watch over public prosperity! and may it 
in an especial manner impress upon them this 
important truth, that the prosperity of the whites 
is intimately connected with that of the copper , 
coloured race, and that there can be no durable 
prosperity for the two Americas till this unfor- 
tunate race, humiliated but not degraded by 
long oppression, shall participate in all the 
advantages resulting from the progress of civili«- 
zation and the improvement of social <»rder ! 
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NOTES. 



Note A. (vol. !• page 6.) 

This information is derived from the ma- 
nuscripts of Don Josef de Moraleda> preserved 
in the archives of the viceroyalty of Lima, 
quoted in the second chapter, p. 42. I have 
made no mention of the Malouiii islands, 
although their latitude is eight degrees farther 
south, than that of the island of Caylin, 
because in the Malouin group, properly 
speaking, there is no solid establishment. T wa 
corvettes, commanded by officers of the royal 
navy, annually convey criminals, from Monte- 
video, to the port of Soledad. These virretches 
are allowed to construct barracks : but as the 
viceroy of Buenos Ayres, agreeably to the 
orders of the court of Madrid, dare send no 
women to the presidio of the Malouin islands, 
' this military post cannot be reckoned on the 
9ame footing with . those of New California, 
which are surrounded with women and vil- 
lages. 
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The Archipelago of the Huaytecas^ and 
and Chonos islands, which extend from the 44"^ 
20' to the 45** 46' of south latitude, present 
only a mass of granite rocks, covered with 
thick forests. The Indians of Chiloe, known 
by the name of Guayhuenes and Payos, pe- 
riodically visit these shoals. They have put cows 
in the islands of Tequehuen, Ayaupa, Men- 
chuan, and Yquilao. On the 0{^[)0fiite conti- 
nent, the coast which stretches, out to the 
south of the Fort MauUin, is inhabited by the 
Juncos Indians, who form an independent 
tribe. 

Note ^K (vol. L p. 44.) 

Tlie island of Cuba, draws for the main- 
i€iianee of tiie free inhabitants and slaves, a 
gr»at quantity of provisions, and especially 
salt meat {Ukntgu) from the coast of Caraeaer. 
When Spain is i^ war with England, the na- 
vigation from Cumana, Nuera Barcelona, and 
Gnayra, to the Havanah, i» very dangeroos, 
on accowat of the necessity of doubting cape 
Saint Antony. The ^lemie»' eraker» are 
stationed near the Cajfman Islands, between 
€1^ Catoebe and cape Saint Antony, and 
particularly among the Tortugas. This groifp 
of shoals^ i» situated to the vrest *of 4be ex^ 

* No reference appears in vol. i. eorreqKmding witlbi <JU^ 
note. Ttom. 
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tremity of Eastern Florida, and the vessels 
destitute of chronometers, or other means for 
determining the longitude, are obliged to re- 
connoitre the Tortugas, for the sake of di- 
recting their course from thence to the Ha« 
yanah^ through a» sea, coostautly agitated by 
currents^ To avoid a great part of these daur 
gers, it has been {urojected, to establish m 
the island of Cuba, an interior eommuuica-* 
ti<m between the southern av4 northern coast: 
ca»ji to avail myself of an improper expressioi^ 
m use among the natives,, to join the south 
and, north seas. A navigable canal» for 
flat boats, will be opened for an extent 
of eighteen leagues, from the gulf of Batabano, 
t6 the bay of the Havanah, crossing the 
beautiful plains of the district de los Guines. 
This canal, which requires only a small num- 
ber of locks, will at the same time serve to 
fertilize the country by irrigations; and the 
salt provisions, cocoa, indigo, and other pro« 
ductions of Terra Pirma, will arrive by this 
way to the Havanah. The passage from 
Nueva Barcelona to Batabano, is not only 
very short, and secm'e enough in time of 
war, but it possesses also the advantage of 
exposing the vessels less to the dangers of 
shoals and tempests, than the ordinary navi- 
gations round cape Saint Antony, and the old 
Bahama channel* 
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Note C* (vol. i. p. 100.) 

To give an example of the method em- 
ployed by the parish priests of Mexico, in 
drawing up the extracts, from which I have 
been enabled to judge of the excess of 
births, I shall here insert the detail of the 
tables of Singuilucan and Dolores, two vik 
lages inhabited only by Indians, and which en-- 
joy, under the torrid zone, a climate extremely 
favourable to the health of man. The great 
increase of population, resulting from these 
tables is surprising enough. 

t By mistake this notewas referred to ToLi.p« 100» uader 
the letter B. 
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Note C. bis (vol. ii. p. 81. J 
The following Tables contain thé detail of the 
enumeration made in the City of Mexico by or- 
ders of the Viceroy Count de Revillagigedo : we 
have already observed that the actual population 
is 13d,000 souls. 

State of the Population of the City of Mexico 
inI7ftO. 
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IX. 



Inhabitants of Mexico divided according to 

their occupations. 

Prebendaries . .j . • 26 

Parish priests • • • • 16 

Curates . . • 9 .43 

Secular priests • . • 617 

Officers of the Inquisition • . 33 

Officers of the Cruzada . . 5 

Titled persons (titnios de CustiHo) • 44 
Knights of royal orders • • .38 
Doctors . • . • 204 

Advocates . • • .171 

Physicians . • . .51 

Surgeons and Barbers . . 227 

Manufacturers . • • 1474 

Students under ecclesiastical jurisdiction ? «-*^ 

(décapa) .... 5 
Students under military jurisdiction • SIO 
Officers of finance . . . 311 

Notaries .... 63 

Officers of the Acordada . . 177 

Cultivators . . . .07 

Miners • ... 40 

Merchants • . • . 1384 

Artizans • ... . 81d7 

Day labourers . . . 7430 

individuals subject to capitation • 9086 
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Note J). (Vol. 11. p. 110.) 

] must add to the materials which hare 
enabled me to draw up the history of the hy- 
draulical works of the valley of Mexico, two 
manuscript memoirs, the one entitled, Relacion 
de la visita del desague real hecha en 1764 ; and 
the other, Auto formado en San Christohaly en 
el mes de Enero de 1764, par mando del illus^ 
trissimo Senor Don Domingo de TrespalacioSf 
del supremo consejo y camara de Indias. Ac- 
cording to these memoirs, the engineer Ildefonso 
Yniesta, found 65,200 varas from the banks of 
the Lake of Tezcuco, to the cascade of Tula, 
while the result of the trigonometrical operations 
and measurements under the direction of 
Professor Velasquez, makes the distance only 
62^363 varas. This last result which has 
been taken in the map of the valley of Mexico, 
must be regarded as the most accurate, not 
only on account of the perfection of the in- 
struments employed in 1774^ but also on account 
of the agreement between the distances of 
Velasquez and those determined by Martinez 
in 1611, who computed the distance from the 
Lake of Tezcuco to Vertideros at 3d,421 varas^ 
Velasquez fixed it at 35,168; and the mea- 
iÊurement of Yniesta makes it 38,740 varas» 



8(î© SOTES. 

I 

I 

Note E. (Vol. II. p. 194.) 

I have discussed in another place the striking 
analogy between the Temple of Jupiter 
Belus, and the pyramids of Sakharah with the 
teocallis, or houses of the Mexican gods, which 
were both temples and tombs. See my 
Vues des Cordillères^ et Monumens des peuples 
Indigenes de VAmeriquef p. 24 — 40. 

Note F *. (Vol. II. p. 342.) 

The following Table indicates the state of 
the missions in New California in 1802. In the 
enumeration of the Indians, the sexes are distin- 
guished.by initial letters m. and /. Under the 
bead of hordes, both those which aretanie and those 
which run wild in the Savannahs are included : 
the number of the former only amounts to 216^1^ 
These details respecting the state of agriculture 
tod civilization of the north west coast of Ame- 
rica, become particularly interesting, since thé 
Congress of Washington have resolved to found 
«i colony at the mouth of the river Columbia. 
{See Vol. I: p. 20. Vol. II. p. 382, 397). The 
navigation from Monterey to the mouth of the 
Columbia is eight or ten days, and the new 
colonists may procure cows and mules trom the 
missions of New California. 

* By mistake this note is referred to page S42, under the 
letter D. 
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•M NOTES, 

Note 6. (Vol. IV. p. n7.) 

For the sake of better illustrating the compa- 
risons which I have frequently made in the course 
©f this work» between the territorial wealih 
and extent of the United States and New 
Spain, I shall here subjoin statistical ts^bleis 
which I owe to the kindness of M. Galla- 
tin, the treasurer of the United States, at 
Washington, drawn up from the custom- 
house books. These tables, exhibit the value 
of the exports of the United States, both 
in home and foreign produce', duri^ig the 
four years preceding 1803; the statç of e^j- 
portation of home produce in 1803; the 
state of the custom-house revenue in 180a 
and 1803, drawn up, for the purpose of 
shewing the amount of the commerce, on 
different points of the coast; and finally, a 
î^ate of the tmincige of the vessels of the 
United States, from 1799 to 1802. I preferred 
tables framed for the years 1802 and 180$, 
to more recent materials, because these 
tables embrace the period corresponding to 
the greatest part of the information, collected 
by me relative to Mexico. 
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m. 



State of payments made into the treasury by 
the receivers of the customs in the years 1802 
sod 1803. 

(The cyphers indicate dollars and cents.) 





PfOïincea. 


District!, 


1803. 


1803, 


NeirHHPpibir» 






117,165*8 


103,516 


5 








Sewburj port 


79,3 li 


S3 












Gloac^'stei 


! 3,340 


74 


30,363 


60 






» 


Sslem 


£58.035 


at 


334,981 


S4 








Marblehead 


13.631 


37 


34,943 


S4 








[p^ich 






600 








, 


Boston 


1,794,475 


20 


1,410,429 


93 






Plymouth 


13,594 


40 


10,272 








^ 


BaniE table 


9,169 


93 


3,843 








S 


Nbu tucket 


3,431 


70 


35,013 








Edgar Town 


1,249 


75 


3,239 


53 


I 


Vsisu^useU 


New Bedford 


39,S94 


97 


15,978 


04 








Digbton 


13.40C 




12,100 










York 


5.366 


80 


7,050 


S7 








Biddefoid 


19.044 


84 


15,998 










KennebuDk* 


41,457 


34 


41,684 


73 








Portland 


133.B9B 


59 


137.4B8 








!■ 


Bath 


25.ÎS4 


3 


25,949 


E9 








39.044 


36 


16.382 


49 










16,301 


43 


16,174 


34 










10,099 


BO 


13,772 








Tot. 


Macbias 
carried oret 


500 








3.616,4*6 


8 


2,274,653 


IB, 



810 
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Continuation of Table III. 



ProWncefl. 



Vermont - - . 



Rhode bland - 



•Connecticut 



New York 



New Jersey 



Pensylvania 
Delaware • 



Maryland 



Columbia 



{ 



Districts. 






I 



Brought over 

Vermont - 

New-Port - 
Bristol - - 
ProTidence 

New London 
Middletown 
^New-Haven 
■Fairfield - 

Cbamplain 
Hudson 
Sag-Harbour 
New York - 

Perth Amboy 
Burlington 
QreatEgg 
Harbonr - 

Philadelpliia 
Wilmington 

Baltimore - 
Oxford - - 
Snawhill - 
Vienna 

Oeorge Town 
Alexandria 



1809. 



3,616,446 63 
940 



Totals Carried over 



i 



120.476 

17,000 

178,91S 

82,897 

82,815 

U3,358 

28,700 

700 

3,738 

868 

3,547,669 



\ 4^500 

2,046.249 
90,620 



35 

97 

60 
49 
53 



24 
96 



1803. 



2,274,652148 



405 



1,055,200 

h 
5,425 



190^6 



64 
96 



44,139 53 

21,600 

158,603 25 

48,467 74 

115;26796 

91,450 

9,800 



3,215 75 

45053 

2,941,067 S8 

1,450 
1,000 

1,200 



1,758,653 59 
33 



3;05« 
99,500 



2,616,446 
7,553,81 1 



35 



63 
63 



71.961 

941,619 
1,600 
8,284 
2,500 

2,000 
139,684 



\ 



8,633,073 



93 



68 
33 



40 



07 
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Continaation of Table III. 



Profinces. 



Virginia - - 



North Carolina 



i 



Districts. 



i 



I 
I 



South Carolina 

« 
Georgia - - 

Minissifn ter- S 
ritory - - { 

Indiana territory ) 



Brought over 

Norfolk - - - 

Petersburg - - 

Richmond - - 

York Town - - 

Tappahanoock - 

Folly landing - 

Cherry-Stone - 

Wilmington 

Newbem - - 
Washington 

Edenton - - 

Cambden - - 

Georgetown 
Charlestown 

fieaofort - - 

Savannah - - 

Brunswick - • 
Saint Marys 

Mississipi - - 

Tenessee - - 

Detroit - - - 
Michilimakinac 



Totals 



1S02. 



1803. 



2,616,446 
7,553,811 

514,805 

1 1 2,925 

96,126 

23,800 
2,4#0 
3,000 

96,417 
47,024 
24,071 
35,500 
9,300 

10,893 
940,196 



331,163 

4,400 

854 

6,000 

500 

8,600 



63 
63 

19 
67 
85 



12,438,235 



06 



45 



17 
45 



03 
42 



} 



\55 



8,633,073 

460,010 

108,463 

92,471 

1,500 

23,728 

4,000 

1,097 

104,248 

38,802 

19,126 

31,224 

5,800 

6,457 

706,220 

2,500 

218,447 
962 
417 

7,900 



532 
12,436 



10,479,413 



07 

26 
16 
56 

26 

80 

57 
56 
94 
66 



11 



51 

88 

31 



96 
51 



^1 
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NOTES. 



IV. 



A. State of the present tonnage of the ship- 
ping of the United States from 1799 to 1802. 



Years. 



In the 

coasting 

trade. 



In the 
fish- 
eries. 



1799203,759 
1800228,496 
1801227,214 
1802 261,318 42,879 560,600 804,000 



In 

foreign 

trade. 



31,595440,000675 

26,439480,000 

35,997 



Total. 



,000 

735,000 

595,000858,000 



Nota. ^In state A, we have only included 

the number of tonnage of ships belonging to 
citizens of the United States, and built in the 
country. The following comparative state 
(which merely relates to the foreign commerce 
of the United States) includes the tonna^ 
which has every year entered the ports of the 
United States. ' As in this last state, the dif- 
ferent voyages made by the same vessel in the 
course of the year, have been included, it follows 
that the amount of the American tannage in 
the foreign trade^ in state B. is superior every 
year to the American tonnage in the foreign 
trade in state A. 
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B. Comparative state of the American and 
foreign tonnage employed in the commerce 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. 



■ 



Yetn. 



American 
tonnage 
in foreign 
trade. 



Foreign 
tonnage 
in Ameri- 
can com- 
merce. 



Total of ton- 
nage in the 
trade be 
tweenthe 
United 
States and 
other coun- 
tries. 



1790354,7671261,058 
1794525,649 
1799626,855 
1800684,350 
850,397 



11801 
1802800,276 



Proportion of 
foreign tonnage to 
the whole tonnage 
in the commerce 
between the Uni- 
ted States and 
other countries. 



84,251 
107,583 
122,403 
157,270 



605,82541. 4 per cent. 
610,17013. 8 



734,438 

806,753 

1,007,667 



145,519) 945,795 



14. 6 

15. 2 
15. 6 
15. 4 



S14 NOTES. 

The following particulars prove the great 
activity of the comnierce of the United States 
in European Madeira and Canary wines and 
American sugar. 
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•Of this great quantity of wine and sugar im- 
ported, there came into the United States ; 
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NOTES. 317 

As the exportation of sugar from the ports 
of the United States, has risen to more than 
45 millions of kilogrammes, it amounts to the 
fourth part of the whole produce of the Ame- 
rican islands* See the estimates given by me 
V<J. IIL chap. X. p. 14. 

According to the interesting researches of 
M..Ma:cairMedford, the value of the exports of 
the United States amounted, 

DoUan. 
In 1794 . . to . 33,026,233 

1795 . . . 47,989,472 

1796 ... . 67,064,097 ■. 
1806 . . . 101,536,963 ,. 

• 

In the last year, the total value of the ex~ 
ports of Great Britain only amounted to the 
double of the exports of the United States, 
The following Table indicates the proportion 
of the foreign commerce belonging to the 
different parts of America. 
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NOTES. 



Exports of the United States, from 1st October, 
1805, to 30th September, 1806. 



States. 



New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusets 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New Ycjrk 

New Jersey 

Pensylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia . , . 

North Carolina . 

South Carolina 

Georgia . . . 

Telrritories not erected into States 

Sum total . 



DoUars. 



198,775 

2,09i^35 

1,715,828 

21,762,845 

33,867 

17,574,702 

500,106 

14,580,905 

1,246,146 

5,055,396 

789,682 

9,743,750 

82,764 

4,170,901 



101,637,008 



In the course of the same year, the exports of 

the United States for the different parts of 

Great Britain were 1,600,000 pounds sterling, 

while the imports from England into the United 

States amounted to 6,800,000 pounds sterling. 

The commerce of the English nation with the 

IT- ■ " ' States, amounted then to a seventh of 

if the whole exports of Great Britain, 

valued by Mr. Medford at 51 millions 

.sterling. 
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Note H, (Vol. IV. p. 1 23.) 

The followmg Table exhibits the value of 
the exports from the Spanish Colonies of Ame^- 
riça for the port of Cadiz, from the period of 
the peace of Amiens, to the 31st December, 1802. 

Value in dou- 
ble piastres-— 
S rice at Ca« 
iz. 



Denomination of goods. 

Cotton 

Indigo • • . 

Sugar . . • 

Vanilla 

Cocoa of Caracas 

Ditto of Guaya- 
quil . . . 

"Coffee • • • 

Campeachy wood 

Quinquina . . 

Copper 

Hides . . . 

cGhrana 

Cochineal \ Gra^ 
Lnilla. 

Pimento of Ta- 
basco 

Tallow . . 

Julap • 

Yellow wood (mo- 
ralete) . 

^arsaparilla 

Brazil wood (Bret- 
silete) \ 

Total of produce 
Oold and silver 

Total of the ex "J 
ports of thef 
Spanish Colo- Ç 
nies for CadizJ 



Quantities. 



54,112 quint. 
3,892,675 lib. 
1,029,613 arrob. 
11,947,000 pieces 

33,075 faneg. 

21,532 ditto. 
1,799,800 lib. 

893,100 lib. 

17,877 quint. 
339,382 ditto. 

24,514 aiTob. 

1,392 ditto. 

99,875 lib. 
3,269 quint. 
7,507 arrob. 

3,777 quint. 
364 ditto. 

1,059 ditto. 



1,535,040 
9,931,687 
4,375,855 
1,075,230 
1,984,500 

.861,280 

478,072 

90,380 

1,786,200 

375,4l"7 

1,527,^19 

2,528,007 



67,447 

16,646 

42^484 

375,350 

7,554 
37,856 

10,590 

27,096,814 
54,743,033 



8l,83&,847 
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Note I. (Vol. IV. p. 246.) 

• 

M. Flayfair (Statistical Bretiarjfj p. 58). 
estimates the total population of the English 
possessions of Hindostan in 1801^ at only 23 
millions of inhabitants. He allows for the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Be- 
nares» 18,000,000. According to the infor* 
mation received at the Presidency of Calcutta 
from the collectors of tributes, it v^as believed 
that the population of Bengal and Bahar 
in 1789 did not exceed 22 millions. Sir 
William Jones in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Al Sirajiyahf lays down 24 mil* 
lions; and the authors of the Observations m 
the agriculture and commerce of Hindostan*, 
printed at Calcutta in 1800, fix the popu-* 
lation of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares at 
27 millions. They even afiirm that this 
estimate, far from being exaggerated, is on 
the contrary, perhaps three or four millions 
too low. From ^hese data it appears that 
the English possessions of the Continent of 
^ia have 32,300,000 inhabitants, which, 
supposing a territorial extent of 48,299 square 
leagues, gives 673 individuals to the square 
lieague. 

* Remarki on the Husbandry and internal commerce tf 
Bengal, (Calcutta^ 1801, and reprinted m JLondonJ^ 
Cbap* ii« P* IS. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



On the Territorial Extent and Population of 

Spanish America. 

I HAVE brought together in the following 
Table all the information which I have been 
able hitherto to acquire* respecting fhe terri- 
torial extent, population, produce of gold and 
silver mines, and value of. imports from the 
old Continent into the Spanish Colonies of 
America. M. Oltmanns wa3 kind enough to 
take the charge of the calculations of the 
extent of the surfaces in square leagues. 

* See Tol. i. p. 207 to 21 L and vol. iii. p. S94 and yo). iv. 
p. 127. 
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SUPPLEMENT. . 323 

I hppe to be able at a future period to 
rectify this table, by procuring more accurate 
information respecting the population of the 
kingdom of Buenos Ayres, Guatimala, and 
Chili. According to Azara, the government 
of Paraguay contains 97,500 souls, and that 
of Plata 170,900. I believe I have estimated 
above, (chap. xiv. p. 246) the population of 
Spanish America too high by a tenth. 

It has frequently been asked : What is the 
number of inhabitants in the whole of the 
New Continent ? I shall examine this problem 
in the historical account of my Travels in 
America; it is sufficient to observe in this 
place, that the whole population does not pro- 
bably exceed twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
millions of inhabitants. 

Inhabitants. 

In the Spanish ^ Colonies of the 

Continent of America - - 13,500,000 
In the Portuguese Colonies - - 3,800,000 
In the West India Islands - - 1,900,000 
In the United States - • - - 6,000,000 
In English Canada 450,000 

Total, not including Russian Ame- 
rica and the Independent Indians, 25,650,000 



y2 







JMvMtf^. To**: /*îî»tâ^ iF_l 2Birf ^«ry ^mftiaftfe 
Mi^vrtuu^i-^t^ ja tun»: 5v£vïrmr wwentt Awpir 

^ ^0^:ffjt^ (A xStf-. Xysàai^^àfykaL, or 
^ u^/f^h l^diifn^.f Xft the s<ierce§ of dse 

* ^4 i>ff ^A$$A ffjTfft^ ynuV^ of 

^ iid^#>m Um^ #:5ïrtti^m :aiod neaem waters 

^ 4tyiÂU:% i\m l'util f*tatfei> in two 

^ \/>i9\M. Tbi» rrfmiri of moantains is fivnied 

^^ ^/f ^ ^f^-^ trntuiter of «tnall chains paiaBel 

^^ t// oii^; ULtyfAiteff and to the Atlantic coast; 

^^ Hi$4i it ii^ iftiermyied in several places bj 

^^ tb^ force and impetnoînty of the torrents. 

^^oifsiderin)^ the territory of the United 

litei^ according to its great natural divi* 

mSf we sliall [irolong a line drawn in the 
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•* direction of the Alleghany mountains, on 
** the north, to the west of the fall of Nia- 
** gara ; and on the south, between the streams 
^' of the Apalachicola, and the rivers which 
" flow into the Atlantic ocean. We shall in 
** the following table'give the name of eastern di^ 
^ vision, to the whole extent of country of which 
" the waters mingle with the Atlantic, with lake 
*'. Ontario, and the river Saint Lawrence. What 
*' we shall call the western division, will com- 
" prehend the rivers which flow into the lakes 
" above the fall of the Niagara, into the Mis- 
" sissippi, and the gulph of Mexico, 1 suppose 
** the eastern division to contain 880,000 
English square miles ; and that the western 
division is greater, and may be estimated at 
580,000 square miles. 

But considering the present state of the 
** populaton of the United States, there is 
« yet another more natural division. We may 
^* distinguish the territory possessed by the 
** whites, and purchased from the Indians, 
« from that which is still possessed by the 
<* Indians, in which they will permit no M^hites 
^ to settle. The territory of the Indians ap- 
" pears to contain nearly the same surface 
^< with that of the wl^ites; and I compute 
« them at 450,000 squa^re miles each. A small 
" part of the Indian lands containing only 
^ 10,000 square miles^ is included in tb« 






ti 
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" eastern division, because it is situated towards 
" the south east extremity of the state of 
. " Georgia. 

" From these data it follows that, 

•qaare miles. 

^* The part of the eastern division 

possessed by the whites contains 310,000 
The part of the western division 
possessed by the whites, which 
forms in the general table of 
" population, the third subdivision^ 
" contains - 140,000 

" The country possessed by the In- 
" dians contains - - - 450,000 

900,000 

** The estimates of territorial extent and 
'^ population contained in this account, have 
" all a reference to the year 1800. Since that 
" period 15,060 square miles have been pur- 
" chased from the Indians, and the population 
** of the United States has in 1804, been 
" increased more than 12 per cent. 

" To illustrate more clearly the progress of 
'* population in the northern and southern 
" states, I have again divided the eastern ter- 
** ritory into the north east and south weist 
" divisions. The former subdivision compre- 
*^ hends the east of Pensylvania, the D^lawar^ 
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** and all the other states situated to the 
^< north ea«t of the Delaware ; and the second 
** subdivision contains all the Atlantic states 
" to the south of Fensylvania, and the Dela- 
*• ware: the first contains 140,000, and the 
** second 1 70,000 square miles. We may con- 
** sider this last classification into north east, 
" and south west* states, as made from poli- 
" tical views; for the states which contain 
<* slaves, and which are commonly called the 
" Atlantic slave states^ are all included in the 
*^ south east division. It is almost super- 
** fluous to observe, that the western part of 
^* Pensylvania and Virginia, situated to the 
*^ west of the Atlantic mountains, have been 
.*< considered as belonging to the western divi- 
^* sion. 

" I have added the enumeration of 1790, 
*^ and for the part occupied by the citizens 
*^ of the United States, the increase of popu- 
" lation of the whites, and the blacks, both 
*' free and slaves. The mimber of blacks 
** has increased with nearly the same rapi- 
^ dity, as that of the whites*^ 

'* From these researches which have been 
'< carefully made, it appears that in the coun- 
** try possessed by the whites, we may reckon 
^< 140 individuals to the marine square league; 



* This should evidently be south east. Trant. 
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^* but the population is so unequally distri- 
'' buted, that Massaehusets, Connecticut, 
" the southern part of New York, the interior 
" of New Jersey, and the south east of Pen- 
" sylvania, exceed 700 individuals per square 
" league. 
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On the Population of Brazil. 

^ One enumeration alone affords positive 
'' results; and it is that of 1797 and 1798.— 
" Before that time the bishops were obliged 
" to send to the king, as grand-master of the 
" order of Christ, and consequently spiritual head 
" of the Colonies at fixed periods, a state of the 
'«•^ population of their dioceses. These states 
^* were drawn up in the tribunal of the orders 
" called at Lisbon meza da consciencia. I was 
" enabled to see and examine the results of 
" the last state sent to king Joseph, about the 
" year 1776. This state only contained some* 
** what more than 1,500,000 souls : now the 
** bishops only included the souls of the commu- 
" nioUy because according to the established 

custom, thé curates kept a register of these 

persons alone, on account of the smallness of 
** the fees exigible. All the inhabitants below 
** ten years of age were consequently not in 
" these lists, and the Indians already reduced 
" or added to the missions, but not baptised^ 
*' were omitted in the same manner. With- 
" out fear of exaggeration, I believe I may 
" say that at that period (in 1776) the total 
" population was nearly 1,900,000 souls. 

" Th« enumeration of 1798 was made with 
** great care, but has never been published. 






4i 
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" and 1 have received none of the particu- 
" lars of it. I have it however from the best 
" authorities, that it gave more than three 
" millions, which is not very surprising, be- 
" cause in Brazil the institutions, and per- 
" haps also the manners, are singularly fa- 
*^ vourable to population. The government 
** has always very liberally given lands to 
" colonists, and never sold any. The sys^ 
" tern of slavery adopted by the Portugueze 
" has a tendency to multiply the negroes : 
no nation imports a greater number of fe- 
male negroes, and is more attentive to the 
bringing up of the children. As to the 
" Indians, it was formerly remarked by La 
" Condamine, that the civilization of the 
** Portugueze Indians was very superior to 
" that of the Spanish Indians. Several years 
" after the voyage of the French astronomer, 
" King Joseph adopted an important political 
" measure, assimilating in every thing the 
« Indians to the Portugueze whites. This 
" measure has not met with any opposition 
" from the public opinion; the redtœtion of 
<^ the remaining Indians has gone on rapidly 
" and prosperously. The emigration from 
" Europe has^ continued without any encou- 
" ragement j and according to the Portu- 
<< gueze custom, people have gone to Brazil 
<< to settle^ and not for the sake of making 



4i 
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" their fortune and returning to the mother* 
** country. 

** For some years past, details respecting the 
'^ population of Brazil have been published in 
^* several French journals, which appear to 
*> be the results of the enumeration of 1798. 
** According to these journals, the population of 
*< Brazil consists of 800,000 Whites, 1,000,000 
" of Indians, and 1,500,000 Negroes, in all 
*< 3,300,000. If we add the natural augmen- 
tation in a i^ace of eleven or twelve years, 
. I am persuaded that the actual population 
'' of Brazil mast be nearly 4,00Q,000." 

Note of M . Correa de Serra; 

On the Plants cultivated in New Spain. 

I shall bring together under this head a 
few notes relative to Botany and Agriculture ; 
and I shall arrange them in the order accord- 
ing to which the different objects have been 
treated in the ninth and tenth chapters of this 
work. 

The Prunus avium (vol. ii. p. 416) is un* 
doubtedly a native of Europe ; but the Prunus 
ceraâus, which is a very distinct species, was 
brought to Rome by .LucuUus. All the va- 
rieties which we cultivate belong to one or 
other of these two species of cherries. 

The Cycas circinalis (vol. ii. p. 437) can 
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only be classed among ferns. According to 
the beautiful work of Mr. Brown <m the 
Plants of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
the Cycas is the representative of a new 
group of plants which may be designated 
under the name of Cycadees*, and which ac* 
cording to M. Richard is strongly related to 
the family of the Coniferi. 

In my researches respecting thé history of the 
Ignames (vol. ii. p. 128) I have made no menti(m 
of the first voyage of Cabrai^ in the account of the 
navigation of Pedro Aliares, published by Cada- 
musto. It was not consequently on the Coast 
of Peru, as I was led to suppose, but in the 
Southern Hemisphere, that Ignames were 
seen by the Portugueze Admiral {Chrynœus^ 
p. 47, 67, and 215). Cadamusto, designated 
the famous Admiral Pedro Alvarez Oabralf , 
under the name of '' Petrus quidam Alief'et 
<< ac Ahrilus Fidalcus.'^ He calls Brazil, which 
is the Land of the Holy Cross of Cabrai, In^ 
mla Psittacorum. (Grynœus, p. 94.} 

The Helianthus tuherosus (topinambour) was 
formerly known in France by the name of 
Canada Trufie. North America, to the coast 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is the country of 
the Helianthoides. 

According to M. Willdenow, Loureiro han 

* Prodromus Florœ Novm HoUandiaf Tol. i. p. t4^ 
t Hcrrera^ Dec. L Lib. IV. Cap. VII. 
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improperly classed together the Citrus tuifoli- 
afa (vol. ii. p. 514) and the Limonia trifoliata, 
which is a very distinct species. The C. tri- 
foliata Lour, is the Limonia trifoliata Willd. 

The grand Chinese variety of the Canna- 
bis sativa is not the same as the Cannabis 
indica of Lamarck (vol. iii. p. 21). It is 
however now well ascertained that this last 
. plant is also only a variety of the ordinary 
Hemp. It is more ligneous and more nar- 
cotic; it yields very little thread, and where- 
ever it is cultivated, it is merely for the pur- 
pose of smoking or chewing the leaves. 

The Uvilla of Santa Pe, or the Cestrum, 
of which the fruit yields a beautiful black 
colour (vol. iii. p. 46) is not the Cestrum 
tinctorum of Jacquin, but a new species 
called by M. Bonpland the Cestrum Mutisii. 
In the description of the plants discovered 
during the course of our expedition {Nova 
genera et species plantaruni) we shall substi- 
tute another name to that of Arbutus Ma- 
drono {Ibid. p. 59) because the name of Ma- 
dro&o designates in Portugal and Spain the 
Arbutus Unedo. The wild Rice of Canada 
fvol. ii. p. 486) is probably a Zizania. 

" The Cochineal of Rio Janeiro (vol. iii. 
" p. 64) is the Grana Silvestre. It was first 
K cultivated there in 1770 by M. Henriquez 
*' de Payra, of the Academy of Science of 

VOL. IV. Z ' 
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" LisJbon. He has written a detached history 

" of it with many plates^ the mannscript of 

" which is in the archives of the Academy 

" of liiêbon/' 

Note of M. Correa de Sem. 



On the Yellow Fever of Vera Cruz. 

The experiments made by M. Isaac Ca- 
thrall lead to a different result from thai' 
announced by M. StubbinsFfirth (voL iv. p. 197.) 
M. Cathrall considers the matter of the vo^ 
mito as the effect of a secretion of the gall ; 
but he observes that the patients affected with 
the yellow fever sometimes vomit black and 
flaky matter resembling coffee grounds, which 
transude from the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. Analysis of the Black Vomit in the 
American Transactions^ vol. v. 1802, p. 117 — 
138. 



On the Quantity of Cotton annually in^ported 

into Eurojpe. 

I have endeavoured to collect in this work 
proper materials fop the resolution of the 
important problem} what is the quantity of 
colonial produce which Europe absolutely re-^ 
quires in the present state of her civilization 
and manufacturing industry? I have already 
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shewn (vol. iii. p. 10) that the Uurppaftn ma- 
nufactories annually consume three times the 
quantity of cotton which is generally sup- 
posed in works of political econoipy» The 
following table, published by M. M^dfo^^ 
proves that Great Britain alone used in l^r 
manufactories, in 1805, more than 61,5^,000' 
pounds of cotton, and that she dfew, 

English Pounds. 

Prom the United States, - 31,943,26» 

the English West India Islands 16,192,088 

Portugal (Brazil) - 10,000,000 

the East Indies - - 2,432^3 

other parts of the world 1,013,033 

, 61,580,872 



On thç Quantity of Gold and Silver absorbed 
by the Commerce with India. 

According to the researches which I have 
made respecting the commerce of India and 
China, it appears to me that we may estimate 
the mass of precious metals which annually flow 
, into Asia and the Eastern Coast of Africa, by 
the way of the Cape. of Good Hope*, at 
seventeen millions and a half of piastres. A 
travellerf who long resided in India, China, < 

^ See vol. iii. p. 45L 

f M* FeUx dc Smnte^Craix, 

z 2 
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and the Philippine Islands^ and whose active 
cnriosity was directed to every thing interest- 
ing to the manufacturing industry and com* 
merce of the Europeans, was so good as to 
examine my result. After an examination of 
his notes, he found that the sums poured into 
, India by different commercial nations^ and 
converted into roupeesj amount to eight or nine 
millions of piastres, of which at an average 
we may reckon 
5,200,000 resulting from the English commerce, 

2,000,000 Anglo-American» 

600,000 . Spanish, 

400,000 Danish. 

8,200,000 

The Europeans imported into China, 

Piisitrev; 

In 1804, 6,117,600 

1805, 5,293,000 

1806, --• 8,884,998 

M. de Sainte Croix believes that in the 
present state of the commerce of China, Europe 

loses 

Piaitrok 

By the way of Canton and Macao, 2,500,000 

By Emoui, 800,000 

By --•..- - Cochin-china, 500,000 

3,800,000 
Adding to this sum the eight or nine milkuas 
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of piastres converted into roupees in India, 
and the silver absorbed in the commerce o£ 
the Europeans and Anglo- Americans with Ja- 
pan, the great Archipelago of Asia, Persia, 
Bassora, Mascat, Moka, Mozambique and Ma- 
dagascar, we find a loss of specie, which un- 
doubtedly amounts to sixteen or seventeea 
millions of piastres. 

The average price* of the green tea (Hay- 
son, Singlo and Congo) was in 1807 at Can- 
ton 2 fr. 1Ô c. the Spanish pound, 128 of 
which make a pikle ; and the mean price of 
black tea (Souchong, Campoy and Bohea) 
was at the same period 1 franc 68 centimes. 

Speaking of the importation of Asiatic su- 
gar into Europe and America^ , I forgot to 
mention what the Anglo-Americans drew from 
the Dutch colonies of India. The quantity 

was 

Kilogrammes. 

In 1800, - - - 1,417,130 

1801 - - - 1,505,230 

1802 - - 1,137,694 
Mr. Buchanan, in the account of his inte- 
resting Travels in Indiaj;, has thrown much 
light on the cultivation *of the sugar cane in 
Asia. Four varieties are distinguished there, 

* See vol. iii. p. 444, note. 

f See vol. iii. p. 15. 

t Journey from Madras through M]/$or$f voL i p. gjf. 
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ktioum by thé names of restaliy puttapnJUi^ fna^ 
racahOf and chittuwasun^ some of which would 
well deserve to be introduced into the new 
continent. See also respecting the sugar of 
the provinces of Benares^ Bahar, Rengpur^ 
and Mednipur, Remarks on the Husbandry of 
/f Bengal, p. 127—136. 



On the Quantity of Gold arid Silver used by 

Goldsmiths. 

We have entered in the eleventh chapter 
(vol. iii. p. 451.) upon the important question; 
What is the quantity of gold and silver ex- 
tracted from the mines of the two continents, 
and annually consumed by goldsmiths in dif- 
ferent works ? As old plate is frequently 
melted down^ and the greatest part of the 
new plate is merely a change of form, we 
can only form a very vague idea of the quaur 
tity of precious metals which is every year 
added to that which for centuries constitutes 
the mass of wrought gold and silver. M. 
Necker thought that thi^ augmentation was 
for Prance akme, about the year 1770, nearly 
ten millionth per «nnum*. M. Peuchet affirms 
that at the period of the revolution the gold 
wrought into plate, lacé and trinkets, annually 

« 

* See also Gerbaux sur la démonétisation de Por^ p. 70. 
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I 

amounted to twenty millions. The following 
are the most recent data : 

In 1809 there was^ wrought, m France^ 

Gold Plate* SDirer Plate. 

In the departments, 1,608 kil. 21,326 kil. 

At Paris, . 1,026 40,541 



2,634 61,867 

In 1810 there w^as wrought at Paris alone, 
1,213 kilogrammes of gold, and 47,403 kilo- 
grammes of silver. These numbers merely in- 
dicate the materials on which the duty was 
levied by the government ; but we may safely 
conclude, that notwithstanding the activity and 
vigilance of the oflScers, there was always a 
third or fourth at least more used than the 
quantity j-egistered at the mint. It appears 
^hen that there is annually wrought in France 
by the goldsmiths, although the maritime 
war is an obstacle in the way of exporta- 
tion, 

Francs. 

Itt^Gold, 3,300 kilogrammes, or 11,366,000 
In'^Silver, 80,000 - ox 17,760,000 



Total value, 29,lîi5,000 

It would be interesting to procuive similar 
information . respecting - England, Germany 
Russia and Italy. For want of this informa- 
tion we suppose that the produce of gold and 
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silver used by giAdsmàÛÈS in France, is to 
that of all Europe, in the propcNrtioa of one 
to four, and we find that the vahie of the to- 
tal fabrication of Europe must amoont to 120 
millions of francs per annum. 

I shall not discuss what part of these me 
tals is derived from the melting of dd plat^ 
but I believe we may conclude from the 
data we have laid down, that the quantity 
cS gold and silver extracted from the mines 
of Eur<^ and Siberia (vol. iii. p. 451.) is very 
far from replacing the mass of the precious 
metals annually employed in Europe in plate, 
lace and gliding, or dissipated by an extreme 
division, or actually lost. 

On the Data which served for Foundation to 
the Geographical Maps and Physical Sec- 
tions of this Worh.^ 

In the Map of Mexico and the conterminous 
frontier s''^ 9 the following points are founded on 
astronomical observations made by me in the 
navigation from Cumana to the Havanah, in 
crossing the Bank of la Yibora, and in the 
passage from Batabano to Carthagena. 

* See Geogr^hical IntroductioOf p.xç. 
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These positions were discussed in the 
Recueil cT Observations Astronomiquesj which 
were jointly published by M.* Oltmanns and 
myself, Vol. II. p. 7, 11, 13, 56, 66, 68, 109, 
112. Cape Morant which px;cording to M. de 
Puységur is in 17* 67' 45" of jial^itude, and 
78° 35' 23" of longitude, was placed by M. 
Poirson 5' farther to the east. The more 
. easterly positicm is justified by several Spanish 
maps. 

As to the position of the town of Washington, 
we have not thought proper to adopt the longi- 
tude assigned to it by the dyimoissance des 
Temps for the year 1812, which is 78*^ 57' 30" 
or half a degree too far to the east. Were 
this position accurate, the geographers ,of the 
United States would be at a loss where to place 
Baltimore and ' Cape Hatteras. The occulta- 
tion of Aldebaran, of the 21st January, 1793, 
observed at Washington, was calculated by 
Lalande, who deduced from it no doubt, the 
longitude of 5** 15' 51"; but the caiculatiou 
was made a second time by M. Wurm *, who 
found, 5»» 17' 16", or 79^ 19^ 0". This last 
result agrees very w^l with the observation of 
an eclipse of the nm «lade by M. EUicot, in 
1791, at Greorge Toww, near Washington, to 
the wert, whidh ;giv«s 5^ 17' 40" or 79* 26' 0" . 

* JZocA, Mmu Cotffip. Ifm, lîûT.p, S82. 
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Although we have in general availed ourselves 
of the map of Arrowsmith for the eastern part 
of the United States, some slight changes have 
however been made from the researches of 
M. Ebeling, and information obtained by M. 
de Volney in his journey to the west of the 
AUeghanys. 

The north west coast of Noi-th America, from 
Cape Saint Lucas to Cape Saint Sebastian, was 
traced agreeably to the learned researches of 
M. Oltmanns, in his work on the Geography of 
the New Continent *. We have attended to 
the bearings of Vancouver and Alexander Ma- 
laspina. The longitude of the Island of Guada- 
loupe appears somewhat doubtful. An Ukase 
which issued in 1799, under the reign of the 
Emperor Paul the 1st, declares that all the coast 
situated to the north of the parallel of 55** be- 
longs to the Russian government. In this 
Ukase, the north west coast is constantly called 
the north east coast of Americay an extraordi- 
nary denomination, which was believed to be 
justifiable from this circumstance, " that from 
Kamtschatka, we must sail to the east to find 
America." StorcKs Russland^ B. I. S. 145, 
163, 265 and 297. 

* Obmanns Untersuchungen uber die Géographie des 
Neuen Continents ( Paris ^ F. SchoettJ Th. 11. S. 407. 
Recueil d^ObsennUions AstrMomiquii, Yol. II. p. 592—619. 
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Although the results adopted by M. Oltmanns 
in the great Table of positions placed at the 
head of our Recueil cT Observations Astrono- 
miqueSf do not sensibly differ from those whidi 
I have given above. Vol. I. p. cxxxiv— cxlv., 
It will be of utility however to specify here, the 
rectified longitudes of eight points of the 
western coast. 



1 Names of Places. 


Len^tvdi 


e. 


Acapulco .... 


102 9 


n 

33 


San Bias .... 


107 35 


48 


San Josef - . . . 


112 1 


8 


Cape San Lucas . . 


112 10 


38 


Cape Mendocino 


126 4d 


30 


Punta del Ano Nuevo 


124 43 


53 


Monterey . . . . 


124 ,11 


21 


Nootka 

1 


128 57 


1 



In the map of the points of separatuyii *, the 
isthmus of Panama, was in great part traced 
from the astronomical and triggnometrical ope* 
rations of M. M. Fidalgo, Noguera, and Tiscar. 
See the beautiful map published by the board 
of longitude of Madrid, in 1805, under the title 
of Carta esferica del mar de las AntUlas y de 
las costal de Tierra Firme desde la isla de la 



* JntroducHoitf p. cv. 
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Trinidad hasta el golfo de Honduras. Accord- 
ing to, the investigations of the expedition of 
Fidalgo» the Bay of Mandinga, extends towards 
the south, to the 9"" 9' of north latitude, and the 
Town of Panama is 7' to the east of the 
Town of Portobello. Don Jorge Juan con- 
cluded from his bearings in the river Chagre, 
that Panama was situated 31' to the west of 
Portobello*. According to the more recent 
inap of the depositor the isthmus is only 15 
to the south of the Bay of Mandinga, or 
14,258 toises in breadth ; while by the map of 
Ia Cruz, this breadth is 55' or 52,277 toises. 
Notwithstanding the great confidence which 
the bearings of the coast by M. Fidalgo un- 
doubtedly merit, we must not forget, that his 
operations embrace only absolutely the northern 
coasts, which have not been hitherto connected 
with the southern coast by a chain of triangles, 
or by the transference of time. It is however 
by these means only, or by a great correspond- 
ing number of observations of satellites and oc- 
cultations of stars, that we can be enabled to 
resolve the important problem of the difference 
of longitude between Panama and Portobello. I 
call this an important problem, because the lon- 
gitude of Panama has an influence on the mouth 
of the Rio Chepo, and consequently on the po« 

* Yo]/age dans P Amérique meridionakf T. u p. 99. 
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sition of that part of the gulf of Panama whidi 
corresponds to the meridian of the point of 
San Bias, and the fort of Saint Raphael de 
Madinga. By glancing at the configuration 
of the northern and southern coasts we easily 
perceive that although the mean direction is 
nearly from east to west, the breadth oi <he 
isthmus does not depend on the latitudes 
alone* 

What is the height of the mountains at the 
point where the Isthmus is narrowest ? What 
is the breadtti of the Isthmus at the point where 
the chain of mountains is least elevated? 
These are the two great questions which an 
enlightened government should endeavour to 
resolve by employing an experienced observer 
whom it would be sufficient to furnish with a 
sextant, two time-keepers, and a barometer. 
No measure of elevation, and no level has 
ever yet been executed in the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma; and neither the archives of Simancas^ 
nor those of the council of the Indies contain 
any paper of importance calculated to throw 
the least light on the possibility of cutting 
canals bet\^een the two seas. It is unfair, 
therefore to accuse the ministry of Madrid of 
a wish to conceal matters of which they have 
tiever had any more knowledge than the gecK- 
graphers of London and Paris. 
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In the small map of Choco* which exhibit;! 
the canal dug by the priest of Novita, in. a 
district called Bocaekicay I have marked as 
uncertain^ the direction of the coast Which- 
extends fi'om the point of San Francisco Solano 
to the gulf of San Miguel. It is desirable that 
we should know mcnre accurately the position 
of Cupica where the Spanish pilots M. Gogue- 
neche, made his settlement. ^ » 

In the map of false positions we have distin- 
guished the result drawn by M • Cassini from 
the observations of longitude contained in the 
Voyage of the Abbe Chappe, which are to be 
found in the Cmmoisi^cmce des Temps for 1784» 
from the result adopted by the members of 
the academy of sciences who were entrusted 
with publishing thé map of Alzate in 1772, 
We read on this map the following note : 

" The voyage of M^ Chappe to California 
♦' was the means of correcting the position of 
" different places, which it may be interesting 
*^ to specify here, • 

*i • ■ ' 

^ Longitude' from tlie . 

Island of Fer. North Jatitiidp. 

« Nueya Vera Cruzf 285*» 35' 15" 19*» 9' 30' 

** Mexico . - 278*» 16' 80'' 

'' San Josef - 267*» 52' 30" 22^ l' " 



♦ See vol i. p. 4jO. 
t Undoubtedly a typographical error^ 1285^ for 282<', 
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It has been recently asked <' how much the 
<' result of my observations for determining 
'^ the position of - Mexico differs from the 
<< result of M. Chappe?'* I must here re* 
mark that that astronomer observed both at Vera 
Cruz and Saint Joseph^ but not at Mexico 
itself; and that the observations of M. Alzat^ 
which we owe the knowledge of to M. Chappe, 
differ from one another more than two degrees 
in longitude^. 

In the plate which represents according to 
the mode of Linear arithmetic of M. William 
Playfair, the progress of the mining operations 
of gold and silver of New Spainf I have marked 
the year 1742 as uncertain. According to the 
table communicated to me at the mint of Mex- 
ico^ the coiiiage amounted at that period to 
16,677,000 piastres. This quantity differs 
extremely from the mass of precious metals 
coined between 1741 and 1743, and the compari- 
son with the table which exhibits only the silver 
mining operations ; leads me to believe that the 
number of 16,677,000 is inaccurate. 

To the height of the two hundred points 
measured by me in the kingdoih of New Spain, 
may be added the following heights extracted 
from the mineralogical travels of M. Sonne- 
schmidt. ^his learned man only indicates the 

* See Introduction, p. 30. 
t Introduction, p. ISO. 
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bitroinetrical heights; hut IMT. Oltmahns cal- 
culated them agreeahiy to the formula of M. 
La Placei supposing the columii of mercury of 
the harometer of M. Sonneschmidt» 1 li.» 9 too 
short % and the temperature' of the instrument 
2'' R. more elevated than the interior air. 

* Thk result is founded on the annparison of barome** 
trical heights indicated, by M. ISonnesdunidt in four placent 
to which I carried my instruments. The diflbrence between 
>ur observations, is» 



Forjfetico 
Reiil del Monte 
Paehuca • 
Guanea^uato 




111.9 



VOX* XV. 
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< 


Intendancy of Mexico I*. E. part 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
In the road from Mexico to the vol- 
canos of Puebla. 

Part of Popocatepetl. 

At the Coffre near Perote, I found 
this limit at 2022 toises of height. 


1-^ 

11 


F 


2097 
2767 
1755 

1099 

2507 

6004 
3639 


"1 


1076 
1419 
900 

664 
1286 

2567 

1867 


•jpraipjo 




ê 


22 1.9 
20 5.9 
22 11.9 

24 10.9 
31 0.9 

15 5.9 

18 4.9 


•s 

1 


Cardonal 

Real del Doctor - 
Ziraapan 

Valley between Zima- 
pan and the Doctor 
Mecameca - 

Peak of the Fraile 
Superior limit of pines 
m the Popocatepetl 
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- The elevation of 2456 toises which I have 
assigned to the Sierra Nevada àe Ptiebla (Jztac* 
cihuatl) is not founded on any direct measure-* 
ment, hut on angles of altitude azimuths and 
distances* M. Sonneschmidt was happier 
than myself. He carried his barometer to the 
summit of the Iztaccihuatl, and saw that tho 
mercury remained at 16^** 6", 4 ; which givest 
supposing only a temperature of 6*" 5 R. accord* 
ing to the hypsometrical tables of M. Oltmanns^ 
2317 toises or 4516 'metres. 1 know not, how- 
ever, whether M. Sonneschmidt measured the 
same part of the Sierra Nevada, with that of 
which I took angles of altitudes at the terrace 
of the school of mines of MexicO; and qvl the 
pyramid of Cholula*. 

Thç farm of Fascuaro, near Zitaquarof is 
according to M. Ontîvero, 880 toises (1670 
metres) of elevation above the level of the sea, 
the., barometer remaining there at 23^* 2", 
and the thermometer at 19^ jj^. 

M. Al^ate affirms^ that he saw the barome» 
ter continue at the top of the Picacho de San 
Tomas, which is part of the Cerro de Axusco^ 
at 18^^ 3" and " that the Picacho i^ conse- 
^* quently 4,300 varas elevated abpvç th^ Içyel 

* Receuil jP Observations AstronomiqufiSf vol. S. p» $J4i, 

t Intendancy of Valladolid. 

I Phn d$ la FallkfUMesicade Siguenga. 

3 A 2 . 
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of the sea.*' M. OltmaiiBS found, by the for- 
mula of La nace, and supposing the tern» 
peratnre of the air O^R, 1889 toises or 3702 
metres. From the admirable researches of 
M. de Bach, it appears that perpetual snows 
in Norway under the 6S^ of latitude, never de« 
scend below the height of 700 toises. In 
Iceland, the limit is 480 toises. 



On the amdtgamatUm of silver minerals used 

in Mexico. 

The following table indicates the quantity 
of mercury lost in the processes of amalga- 
mationty used in different districts of mines, 
to extract the silver from the ore. A loss 
(perdida y cansumo) of 200 marcs, or a 
quintal of mercury, is computed 

Marcs of silver. 

In the mines of Guanaxuato, for - - 125 
In the mines of the intendancy of Qua* 

dalaxara - - - - * 115 
In the mines of Pachuca, Zacatecas, Born^ 
brerete, Guadiana, Durango, Parral^ 
Zichu, Tonala, Comanja, Zerralbo^ 
Temextia, Alchichica, Tepeaca, Zima- 
pan, Cairo and Tlapa - - 100 

« See irsL iii. p. 265^ 
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tn the mines of Chtchiapa, Tetala, Tasco^ 
Santa Theresa de Leiha y Banos^ 
Ituquaro, Tehuistla, San Estehan de 
Alhukquerque, and Chidonasi '* ' 00 

Idi the mines of Temascaltepec, Ayateco, 
and Ghautla de la Sal . . .85 

In the mines of Zacualpa, San Luis 
Potosi, Guautla, Sultepec, and Tlapu» 
jahua - - • - . - 80 



The government regulates the distribution 
(repartimiethto) of silver^ according to these 
data, and the quantity of silver annually ex- 
tracted from the different districts of mines. 

The work of M. Sonneschmidt, which 1 
^toounced in a former part of this essay 
(vol. iii. p. 252) has appeared smce the jmbli» 
cation of nly investigations respecting the 
mines of New Spain, under the title of 
Beschreihung des Spanischen AnuûgamatUni 
Oder Verquikhung des in den Erzen verhor-^ 
genen Silbers, sowie sie hey den Bergwerhen 
in Mexico gebrauchlich ist^ Gotha ISIO* The 
author affirms that the amalgamation por crudo 
y de patio lasts in general in New Spain, 
npt under eight days, and not above two 
months, supposing always that the sulphate of 
copper, or magistnû, is of good quality, and 
that a too low temperature of the air does 
npt impede the action of the mercury on the 
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silver. "ïhe amalgamation of a quintal of 
ores, which contain from three and a half 
to four oilnces of silver, /^osts in Mexico, in- 
cluding the loss ot mercury, from five to six 
francs* M* Sonneschmidt, calculates the lose 
of mercury at ten, twelve, or foùrteefi ounces 
per marc of silver; and he reckons 8 ounces 
of mercury consumed (azogtie consumido)^ and 
from 3 to 6 ounces lost {azogue perdido)* 

On the MtivUy cf the mints of France^ com^ 
pared with the mint of Meanco^ 

If thé sixteen itiints of France coin* less than 
the mint of Mexico alone, the cause is only to be 
imputedto the want of materials. At Paris^ each 
^tamper can execute 2500 pieces of 40, 20, 
2 and 1 francs per hour : they strike 3000 in 
pieces of i francs, and 2000 in pieces of 5 
francs* 

The labour of the month of April 1796, 
at the mint of Mexico, amounted to the sum 
of 2,922|18ô piastres, and that of the month 
of December, 1792, amounted even to 3,065^000 
piastres* 

This sum was partly in gold 
and partly in silver ; and valuing 
the piastres at 6 francs 43 cent., 

the 3,06ôj000, would amount in 

French money, to - • 16,643,950£r4 

* See voL iii. p. 480. 
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In 13 days in the month of '■ ^ - 
Jknuary^ 181 1 , the coinage 6f gold 
and silver, amounted at' Paris, ^^' ' 

to 7,998,454 frçincs, which wbuld - 
giv^^ for 26 days : - ^•. i5,992,908fr. 

Twelve Aiints of Frahce could 
coin per day, if the materials 
were regtflarlyisupplied, 1,000,000 
francs in silver^ which in 26 daj^s, 
would amount to . r • i 26;000,000fr. 

It is evident .. in this ' last estimate, that 
there is no 'question of ]^bld coinage, which, 
if it took place, would yield â lèùtu 'greatly su- 
périôi*^ to that of 'the 26 iiiillioris of francs of 
silver. ■'■''■' ■ • ' '-' .' ■ '•'■ '' 

M. Nécker in his wort on thé administra- 
tion of the finances of France^ has given the 
quantity of gold and silver, coined from 1726 
to 17 80. We shair here' "give an exact ac- 
coui^tt of the general coinage of all the mints 
of France, from 1726 to 1809. 

The coïAàge from 1726 to 1785, was in 
gold 986,643,888 livres tournois. Mofe than 
two thirds of this gold were recbined in the 
nine following yea:rs; for the gold coinage 
am6unted,hetween 1785andl794, to 751,281,504 
francs. 

The silver coinage froin 1726 to 1794 
amounted to 2,072,022,441 livrés tournois. 

The total value of the different coinages 
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of gold and silver, base coin and belk, ia 
all the mints of France, between 1726 and 
1794 amounted to 8,849,0S6,184 livres. 

ÎVom 1795 to 1803» there vm coined in 
pieces of 6 francs, ..with the insoîption, Her" 
vuk et la liberté^ to the vmloe of 106,3S7,26d 
francSà 

The coinage^ between 1802 «nd 1809 
amounted in gold to 173,219,700 firamGs;and 
in silver to 269,454,874 frsM3CS| or at an 
average for , the last eight years to more 
than 54 millions of franca per aimnm From 
these particulars it appears, that in the space 
of ^ghty-three y^^trs, from 172& to 1800, 
the value of the total gold, silver, and copper 
coinage of France, amounted to 4,410,306,000 
francs. 

From December 1801, till August 1804r 
Spain received from its colonies, 107,308^162 ^ 
piastres in gold and ailv»^ and 03,350^600 
[piastres in agricultural produce* From 1788 
to 1795 the total importation was only at an 
average, from 35 to 45 mêlions of piastre»: 
per annum (see p. 124 of this yolume, and 
Edin. Review^ 1810, p. 77.) 

I shall give at tbe end of the supplementis: ,^ 
some elucidations respecting the estimates of-^ 
the produce of the . mines, as well as respecting 
the weights and monies. The produce of the 
^ines of Spanish Americs^ varies a seventh 
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froxa year to year, or more than 50&,000 
marcs of silver.. We have estimated this 
{U'odace for the Spanish and Portuguese co- 
timies^ at 17,291 kilogrammes in gold, or 
70,217 CaHtiUian miarcs, and at 790^581 kilo- 
grammes or 4,460 Castillian marcs.^ of silver, 
^hich are equal together to 48i millions of 
piastres. Europe, Siberia, and America fur-> 
nish per ammm. 19,126 kilogrammes in gold,, 
and 869,^960 kilpgrammes in silver, or 3,054,447 
Fjreneh imares, or to the value of 259,200,000 
friy:^s. I ought to observe, that the three tables, 
ypi^ )H. p* 389» 394, and 397, indicate fine gold 
^vA sttver ; but that the two tables, vol. iii. p. 291, 
and 292 drawn up at the mint of Mexico, contain 
Castillian marcs, of mlver of piastres 9 or very 
nearly pure silver ; for, according to my tables 
the coinage in 1796, 1797, and 1799, was 
2,854,072; 2,818^48; and 2,473,542 Cas-r 
tîlËan marcs in silver, while the lists printed 
at Mexico, make, the coinage for these same 
Hiree years amount to 24,346,772 ; 24,041,180 
and. 2 1,096,031 piastres. In the calculations in 
vol. iii. p. 172, 173, 174, 862, 378, 420, 421,427, 
and 428. I have reduced the piastres according 
to the custom of the country, into Castillian 
Vmarcs, dividing by 84, so that I have in the 
same manner only obtained marcs of silver 
of the picLstre fineness^ or 0.903. The mass 
of pure silver, extracted within these three 
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centuries from the mines of America, vorid 
form a sphere of a diameter of SO^tl ^^^^^^ 
The Castillian marc contains 0-**ti2Sgs81. 
Out of the Castillian marc 8| piastres se 
coined; and as this marc cogr c ipqDdi to 
229>'.881 of the new French weighl, the 
weight of the piastre is 27^''.045. As the lidr 
ought to be lOden. 20gr., or 0.003 the 
worthy considering it as perfect in w) 
title, Ô francs, 43 cent. The Castilliaii 
of pure gold is worth 1401'-^ piastres; mad the 
marc of pure silver is worth 9.-^ piastres. 
We have already estimated the kilogramae 
of pure gold at 3444 francs 44~^ 444. mad 
that of pure silver, at 222 francs 22 ^\ 222. 
As in the mines and mints of America, thcj 
do not always compute marcs of gold and 
silver at the same standard or tjtle, we are 
embarrassed whenever we labour on memoirs 
in which the standard is not expressed. The 
error however cannot exceed a tenth, a quan- 
tity which, does not appear so sensible what 
we take averages of several years, and 
when we reflect on the mass of precious me^ 
tals, on which the fifth is not paid. 
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When the impression of this work wa« 
tompletely finished, I received by the way of 
Spain, the states of commerce printed at Vera 
Cruz in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806* 
Mexico continued in the enjoyment of peace 
till 1805, but since that period, the maritime 
war, and other political circumstances, have 
very much impeded commercial transactions. 
Although a state of things so extraordinary 
has resulted from this position, that the Balance 
ùf Commerce^ can give us ho information res- 
pecting the increase or diminution of the 
national wealth, it appeared however to me 
interesting, to present here the most recent 
statistical information which I could obtain 
respecting that part of the Spanish Colonies 
in America. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1804. 

Piastres. Piastres*^ 

Importation Cln national produce 10,412,324*1 
from Spain tin foreign produce 4,493,7363 ^^*^^fi^ 
Importation from America - • -, - 1,619,682 

Exportation/^ S^^ . 18,038,371 ) 

from \ " r^. n^J. , ^ 21,457,882 

i for America - 3,424^5111 ' • 

Total amount of the Commerce » « 37,983,624 
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Among the national productions imported 
at Vera Cruz from Spain, there were 48,73d 
hogsheads of spirits, the value of which is 
1,235,130 piastres; 43,162 hogsheads (valoe 
837,776 piastres) of red and white wine; 
20,946 arrobas (value 78,456 piastres) of oil; 
19,721 pounds (value 287/)57 piastres) of saffron; 
79,200 bottles (value 78,456 piastres) of beer; 
136,381 reams (value 486,583 piastres) of paper* 
73,827 quintals (value 812,707 piastres) of iron < 
3108 quintals (value 53,052 piastres) of steel; 
and silks, woollens^ linens, muslins, and hats 
contained in chests, which the merchants are 
not obliged to open at the custom-house, to 
the value of more than six millions of piastres. 

Among the foreign productions imported 
irom Spain, there M'ere silks, cottons, cloths, 
and other stuffs, to the value of four millions 
of piastres; 47,236 pounds (value 163,171 
piastres) of cinnamon; 28,167 pounds (value 
85,952 piastres) of cloves ; and 2997 quintals 
(value 51,477 piastres) of steel. 

Among the American productions imported 
from the other Spanish Colonies at Vera Cruz, 
there were 27,814 arrobas (value 576,836 
piastres) of wax > from the Havanah ; 1928 
arrobas (value 26,068 piastres) of wax from 
Campeachy; 13,432 fanegas (value 461,845 
piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco; 8,141 fan^[as 
(value 2,055 piastres) of cocoa of Caracas 
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49,535 quintals (value 100,^19 piatrtres) of 
Campeachy wood; aud 18,496 fanegas (value 
37,845 piastres) of salt. 
- Among the indigenous productions exported 
from Mexico for the Mother Country, there 
were 381,509 arrobas (value 1,097,505 piastres) 
of sugar; 11,737 arrobas (value l,'i20,193 pias-^ 
très) of fine cochineal (the result of a very 
moderate harvest); 867. arrobas (value 24,414 
piastres) of granilla; 464 arrobas (value 5,816 
piastres) of cochineal in dust ; 189,397 pounds 
(value 367,302 piastres) of indigo; 37,797 
quintals (value 77,485 piastres) of Campeachy 
wood; 1,818 quintals (value 62,411 piastres) 
of Jalap ; 7,169 quintals (value 96,7;)4 piastres) 
of Sarsaparilla ; 1,014 thousand (value 111,195 
piastres) of Vanilla ; and 3,786 fanegas (value 
124,819 piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco. There 
were besides exported 18,801 fanegas (value 
«160,585 piastres) of cocoa of Guayaquil. The 
exportation of coined silver amounted to 
16,847,843 piastres. The Havanah received 
from Vera Craz, 26,371 trosas (value 417,70^ 
piastres) of Mexican flour. 

In 1804 there entered Vera Cruz from Spain 
107 vessels; from the Spanish Colonies in 
America 123. In this state neither the 13,500,000 
pidstres exported on account of the king of 
âpaiii, nopr the 20^000 quintals of mercury 
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imported on account of the government, hav6 
been included. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1805: — Impor- 
tation from Spain in national produce, 1,514,473 
piastres (of which in paper alone 60,617 reams, 
or 582,769 piastres); in foreign produce and 
goods 574,963 piastres. Importation from Ame« 
Tica 1,262,907 piastres, (whereof in Havanah 
wax alone 19,964 arrobas^ or 547,304 piastres)* 
Exportation for Spain 10,200 . piastres ; for 
America 330,546 piastres. Exportation in neu- 
tral vessels 562,048. Total amount of the 
commerce 4,355,137 piastres. Number of vessels 
entered at Vera Cruz . from Spain, 27 , from 
America, 77. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1806: — ^Impor^ 
tation from Spain in Spanish productions 
1,815,579 piastres; in foreign produce 327,296 
piastres. Importation from America 1,499,244 
piastres. Importation in neutral vessels 3,486,655^ 
piastres. Exportation for Spain 803,037 piastres; 
for neutral ports 4,101,534 piastres; consequently, 
total importation 7,137,773 piastres. Total 
exportation 5,478,762 piastres. Total amoiunit 
of the commerce, 12,616,535 piastres. There 
entered Vera Cruz in 1806 from Spain, eight 
embarcations ; from the other Spanish Colonies 
of America 90; and from neutral ports» ^7* 
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From this state of commerce^ and those which 
I have already given in this volume p. 33. et 
«eq., it follows that in the three y ears ^ of peace, 
1802, 1803, and 1804, the total importation of 
Vera Cruz.amountedatan average (abstracting 
the fraudulent commerce) to 20,700,000 pias* 
très; and the exportation, not including the 
coined or wrought gold and silver, to 6,500,000 
piastres. » 



millions. 

1802 Importation - 2H 

1803 - - - 23 
1804f . - - 174 



millions. 

Exportation - ' - 9 

- • - - 5y 

- . . 5 



These numbers confirm what we have ad- 
vanced in the 12th chapter, respecting the 
general balance of the trade of New Spain 
(page 111 of this volume). That vast country 
in the present state of its civilization and 
manufactures, requires foreign produce and 
goods to the value of a hundred, or a hundred 
and ten fniUions of francs. Allowing full liberty 
to the trade of Acapulco, and San Bias with 
China and India, Mexico may draw cottons 
ftilks, paper, and spices, and perhaps even mer- 
cmry directly from Asia; and this circumstance 
will diminish the importations from Europe, 
more than twenty millions of francs. The more 
. the connections of America with oriental Asia 
ftne increased, the smaller will be the sum of 
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gold and silver annually poured by the New 
Continent^ into the commerce of Europe. Tbe 
effects of this revolution in commerce, will bfe 
more promptly felt by us, than those produced 
by the establishment of new manufactures, and 
the tardy awakening of indigenous industry. 

For centuries the commerce of Mexico, with 
.the Mother Country, had never been so impeded 
as in 1805. In this year, the value of ex- 
ports from Vera Cruz for Spain, only amounted 
to 12,000 piastres, while at an arerafe it 
amounts to 22 millions of piastres. - Heneè 
during the year 1805, the price of paper, iron 
and steel, was almost tripled. 





1802 1806. 


18(M. 


laos. 


1808. 


Price of white pa- 
per per ream - 
Of iron per quintal 
Of steel per quintal 


Ftnrt. 

9 

18f. 


PiaA. 

11 
18 


Flast 

10 
17 


FiMt. 

19 
40 


Flart. 

84 
30 



In 1806, a pmod during which the entry, 
of neutral vessels wa^ permitted at the port 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico received by these same 
vessels according to the Custom-house books, 
in linens {hretanasy IntimantaSfeaseriUoSfttstaéeif. 
ruanes, platUk^^ creaSf afid estcfnUa$) tp ^ 
yalue of 1,079,714 piastres; in cottotti and; 



jiOfMmmf. 
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mmUBm(ai!sldkmhey cmnèray, imisoîînas, marnes, 
zare^aêr emd pt^weles de Bay ma y Madras',)' to 
thei value of 1,504,647 piastres ; and m Woofféns, 
to the value of 164,989 piastres. 

Notwithstanding the rise in the price ofkim, 
the iirorking: of the'<niiiiefi^ has Been continued 
with the same activity,i as before the c&bû^ 
meficemeM of the last war. There has beetf 
coined at the mint of Mexico in gold and 
silver: 

In 1804, 24^7,789 piastres; in 180S; 
27,165,88» piastres; in 1806» 24,736,020 piasti^e^v 

Of t&e 24^7,78»iÂartsés coined in l«e^ 
231^13,079 piastres ^ %7SGjèén maresr (W6«6 
silver, and: 494,710^ piastres Ot ZJSSS ^arcs 
were gold. - 

The coinage of the^ year 1805 . haJnng 
even exceeded that of 1796, (Vol. iii. p. 290.) 
it ' may be. proper to specify here the quan- 
tities coined each month, (YoL iii. p. 481, 
and YoL iv- p. 258. et seq.) 
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Quantity of Gold and Silver coined at Mexico, 
from the Ist of January, to the 1st Decern* 
tier, 1806. 



Monthi 



Gold 
Piastres. 



Silver 



Piastres. 



January - 
February - 
March - * 
Aroril - • • 
May • • 
June - • 
July - - 
August - 
September 
October - 
November 
December' 



Reals< 



Piastres, i Reals. 



Total 



871,766 
236,304 
464,768 

IP ^ 

286,976 



860,026 
1,891,492 
2,234,021 
1,890,885 
2,317,683 
2,045,141 
2,309,513 
2,106,286 
2,489,358 
2,555,402 
2,110,793 
2,995,520 



H 
4 

'H 

H 

6i 

6i 
Oi 
6f 
1 

5* 






1,859,81425,806,0741 3t 



860,02. 
1,891,49 
2,234,02 
1,890,88^ 
2,317,683 
2,045,141 
2,309,518 
2,478,002 
2,725,662 
S,090,170 
2,110,798 
3,262,496 



Si 

4 

*i 

4 

«i 

«i 

0^ 



27,165,8881 3j| 



In the year 1806, the coinage was : 

In Gold - - - 1,352,348 piastres. 
In Silver - - 23,383,672- 



24,736,020 



On this snni> the duties of coinage ai^d sig- 
niorage amounted to 2,073,753 piastres. Now 
the price of the labour, and the expence of 
coinage, having only been 462,318 piastres, 
it follows that in 1806, the net profit of the 
mint of Mexico, with that of the house of 
separation (casa del apartado), was 1,611,434 
piastres (See p. 209 of this volume). 
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According to a note drawn up by M. 
Campo Marin, there was coined at Mexico^ 
from the 1st January, 1772, to the 31st De* 
cèmber, 1803, gold and silver to the valuç 
of 648,530,219 piastres; viz.: 623,404,406 
piastres, or 73,104,242 marcs of silver, and 
25,130,814 piastres, or 184,581 marcs of gold. 
In these estimates, the gold is only calculated 
at 136 piastres per marc, and the silver at 
the fineness of piastres^ as is customary at the 
mint of Mexico, Vol. iii. p. 891, 296 and Vol, iv. 
p. 261 et seq. The coinage was at an. avc}-f , 
i*age during the thirty last years precedipjjp^ 
1803, 20,266,725 Jl piastres. 

The road from Vera iCniz to , Xs^Upa,. and 
from thence to Perote, begun in t^^ month 
of February, 1803, (p. 6. of this yolame)has 
been continued with gpreat activity. ./ It was 
executed in 1806, between las Yigas^and la 
Rinconada, for a length pf 79,228 yai:a3, oc 
60,551 metres^. As the work was e^eciited 
by a great number of condemned criming, 
an hospital was established at la Rincona^^,; 
capable of receiving 1700 , patients. T^^ 
arches of the bridge of the Rio de la Antigua, 
beg^n near the Yentilla, werç ^ruined in the 
extraordinary swell which took place in 1806» 
The Cansulado of Yera Cruz did not hesitate. 

' .••••■' 

• 196^601 feet Tirtint. 
2 M 9 
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to construet new pillars more solid than the 
former, and doser to one another (p. 11 of 
tihtis volume). The beautifnl ^ratory light 
house (fanal gtratario de la Vera Cruz)^ of 
which I spoke in the twelflh chapter (p. 88 
of this volume), was completed in the month 
of May, 1804. It will require nearly 9i(K)0 
piastres annually to keep it up. f See Curves 
mercantil de la Vera Cruz, 1804, N**. 66 and 
66.). 

What ià said concerning the hospitfthr in 
the' Bittttnzas del comercio de Nueva Espana, 
far 1804, 1805, and 1806, confirms what I 
have already said (p. 182 and 19ôof this volume), 

on the mortality of Vera Cruz. In 1804 there 

». 

entered the hospitals of that town 6076 pa« 

tients, of whom 919 died. The hos|»tal of 

Saint Sebastian received during the same 

year, S61 patients of vomito nefgn^ of whimi 

232 were cured. Among the 127 who died^ 

there were at least 40 who expired a few 

hours after' being carried to the hospital» 

Frictions of oil of olives, were very success» 

fully employed in the royal hoepitaL I» tbe 

year 1805, the epidemic of the vomita almost 

entirely ceased towards the end of the maatk 

of June > and in 1806, of 8600 patients received 

into the different hospitals, only 27 were at-» 

tacked with the yellow fever, although' the 

season was extraordinarily rainy (p. 197 of this 

volume). 
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State of the Hospitals of Vera Cruz, in 1806, 



Numes of Hospitals. 



Parents. 



San C«rlos 
San Sebastian - 
Loreta (women) 



>«Mi«M^i— 



•«MBMMt 



Oeodn. 



638^ 

38ll 



85 

49< 



t<ia<W^A^<i 



Average 
mortality. 

in • T I f ' 






Per cent. 
If 



At Mexico in 1805, there entered the 12 
hospitals, 18,398 patients, whereof 1773 died» 
The mortality was then 9j^ per cent. At 
laPuebla, it was 15^^; for of 6566 patients 
who entered in 1806, the hospital of San 
Pedro, 1032 died. 

The total number of deaths at Vera Cruz, 
including the hospitals, in 1806, was 663. Now 
according to the calculation of M. Don Jose 
Maria Quiros, the population of the town at 
that period was composed of 35,510 souls; 
viz. habitual population 20,000 ; sailors and sea- 
faring people 3640; muleteers necessary to take 
care of 49,139 mules, and other beasts of 
burden, for the carrying of goods from Perote 
and Orizaba, to Vera Cruz, 7,370; strangers, 
travellers, and militia, 4,500 individuals. Hence 
the average mortality, at a period when the 
epidemic of the Vomito did not prevail, was 
only lî^ per cent. In 1805, it amounted to 2,J 
per cent, the number of deaths being 1049^ 
and . the total population 36,230 souls. It is 
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true this population contained at most 5000 
children, from one to ten years of age, and 
that the mortality is every where less consi- 
derable, where the majority of the inhabitants 
are young aiid robust men, accustomed to fa« 
tigue, and change of climate. However all 
these calculations and considerations which we 
have been stilting, sufficiently prove that in 
years when th^ yeUow fever does not commit 
its ravageSf the jj^rt of Yera Cruz is not more 
pernicious to health, than the greater number 
of maritime towns situated under the torrid 
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*«* The large Roman numerals refer to the volumes ; Ûm ^ 
small Roman numerals to the pages of the Geographical In- 
troduction in the first volume ; the Arabic numerals to the 
remaining pages of the work ; and the asterisks and 
other marks between two parentheses indicate the 
notes. 

Aiad Y Don Manuel J Great vicar of the Archbishoprick of 
Mechoacan^Information furnished by him to the author, 
I, Ixxxviii. II9 464>--His zeal for the introduction of 
inoculation, 1, 1 12— His observations respecting the Volcan 
de Colima, II, 228. 

Abincopa (Gonxalo) discovered the mercury mine of 
Huancavelica, III, SIO. 

Abra de San NicolaSf a cut made in a mountain to imprapff 
the climate of Acapulqo, IV, 14& 

AcadenUa de los nobles artes de Memco, its influence OH 
the taste of the nation, I, 212«*It8 palace, II, £1. 

Acapuko Town and Port—Its geographical position» I» 
xxxiv— Its population, II, 1 87-— Description of the Pott 
IV, 56— Its commerce with Guayaquil and lima, IT, 
63 — Obstacles to it from the dangers of navigation, IV, 
64— Commerce with Manilla, IV, 71— Climate of thil 
Port» and causes of its being £ree from the yellow fever, 
IV, 144. 

Aci^i {Firit) To what year that period oorrespondi^ It, 
18 (•). 
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Aeaxonicaf Fann of tbe Jesuits, 11, 264* 

Acha (Sierra de laj U^ 285. 

jf codâmes f Indian savages» II» 285. 

iAcolhues^ arriTal of this people in H^nco, I, 13S« 

Acordada^ edifice of Mexico, H, 145* 

Acoitdf tbe amount, according to this author, of the fifth 

paid to the king, from the produce of the mines of 

Potosi, m, 37a 
Jtcuna (Juan de) Marquis de Casa Fuerte, the only viceroy 

of Mexico^ .horn in Aipericat II« UM ^t)* 
Ad^ninistration (puUicJ^ espepqewiwdl Jt4iCGasiooi^IV,2dO, 
' , 231. 
Aerolites^ masses 4)f malleable jioo, wbià^ «jnpear is be 

AerMes, III, 292— S«ie mfibtoric km. 
Agaoe, see Maguey. 
Agriculture^ its state in New Spain, II, 899^-Jnfluence of 

ihe #ûnes on its prosperity, II, 465-— Aanuid amount of 

its produce. III, C O lii l i ad es to ks impr ov em ent. III» 

10Lm *Soc also fianU and -MgvfaMet. 
AguatarcOf ^poountiwi, H, flS. 
Agtuu calientesp town, II, 231. 
Aguinre (J}^ GuiUênno) menlber of Ibo audiences of 

Mexico, gave the author the Manusci^ f oormd of Crespi 
• 4md La Fefi« Ihe companions of Perez, lY, 363. 
AhahuetCf (Cupreuus digtichm) ecSébrated for its Si^e, II, 
• 42,19$. 
Ahuitzotlf king of Mexico, construets the great TeocalU o^ 

Teno<^t(tl«i,If, 19— His imprudence occasions an inun* 
..dation, II, 11^. 
JBamoi^ {los) town, 11, S06; 
^tlaufni^fipec^ mines, II, ^ 203. 
ÂJbaradtmde Sun LazarOf constructed by Veilasco I. viceroy 

irf Mexico^ il, 31 T. 
Alcavalas^ indirect impost-— The 'Indians fr^ed fircmi it» 

I, l)&&«4a what ft «oosists, IV, 93. Its luuraal nrpiiv^e, 

IV, 211. 
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McciMocan^ the Meidcaii name of ijie town of Tezcuco 

II,57(*). 
jOcoaaCy remains of one of the «nall pyramids isurronnding» 

the great Teocalli of Cholula, II, 196. 
AtLartit (Pedro J lands in America, II, SOI. 
jihnanzay (Martin Enrtqwet de J Tioeroy of Mexico, II 

114. 
Almonds^ amount smpcntedinto Vera Cruz jn 160^ IV, SS ; 

in 1JS03, IV, 44. 
Jlmoxarifazgo^ a duty paid on ooinmodiriea, IV^ ^^8— 

Its annual produce, IV, 214, 916. 
Alvaradoy river, 1, 72. . 

AlvaradOf (Pedro de J famous leap which he made to effect 

his escape, II, 73. 
AharadOf river, see Papaloapan^ 
AîvaréZy (Juan) his project for draining the valley of 

Mexico. II, 1S5 — ^He obtains penxûssion to extract gdkl 

from the Volcan de Granada, III, '477. 
jibudey (Josef Antonio) horn lie determined the position of 

Mexico, I,xxx; that' of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii— His maps 

oi die archliîakopricà of Mexieo, I, hxv, facxvii^^His 

plan of the environs of the city of Mexico, I, xeri— 

Character, I, 219 — His opinion as to the heigèt of 

Cuemavaca, II, 185 (f). 
Amalgamation^ used in the mines of Mexico, lU, 2S2-<-® !«-* 

Expooioe per 100 quintals of minerals. III, 350— The 

mode used in the mines of Peru, iUd ; and at Potosi» 

HI, S77. 
AmazonSf (river of) fityourable £or the finmdiiknt extractitti 

of «ihrer in Peru, III, 992. 
iiaterramf,inqportaiioeattadiodby IhoCreoleÉto tlusattWi 

1,205. 
America^ view of its population» IV, 323. 
AmeriiM^{SpmÊkk} oomparison of âks extMt with Ibat of 

the Russian empire, and English possessions in Asia,Xt 7-^ 

Its division into nine governments, I, 8-«*Annual amount 
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of its produce in gold and silver. III, 336— Comparison 
of its extent» population, and revenue, with those of the 
English possessions in India, IV, 46 — ^Value of its ex- 
ports for the Port of Cadie, from the peace of Amiens, to 
the 31st December, 1802, IV, 126— Details respecting 
its extent and population, IV, 322. 

jfmerica^ (Rtissian) description of the country, II, 388. 

AnahuaCf country of which it was composed, I, 12 — ^Its 
extent compared with that of New Spain, I, 9(X— Its 
population, I, 91 — See also Mexico, (valley of). 

Anasy (moschata) a native of Mexico, III, S6, 

AnckovieSf amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV» 
S3 — Seeakofsh, (sab). 

Andageda, auriferous river of Choco, III» 207. 

AndeSf see Cordilleras, 

jfngangueop mines, II, 226. 

Anis-seed, quantity exported from Mexico in 1809, IV. 
49. 

Annates, levied by the king in Mexico; their annual 
amount, IV, 214. 

Ansa^ (Don Vicente de) information furnished by him, I, 
Ixxxviii— -He finishes a great level at Tasco, III, 
139. 

jtnteçuerëf see Oaxaca. 

Antigua, village, II, 263. 

Antilhnf (Don Isidro de) how he fixed the longitude €^ 
Mexico, I, xxiv; that of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii; ofAca» 
pulco, I, XXXV ; of Santa Fe,I, Ixviii* 

Antimony, mines which supply it. III, 299. 

Antioyuia, (Prcfdnce of) gold furnished by it, III, 383. 

Antipathy which prevails between the inhabitants of the 
plains, and those of the table land of the CordOleras» 
rV, 54. 

Apaches^ savage Indians, I, 175-^Their abodes, II» 270» 
282. 
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AftuduetSfWhich convey fresh urater to Mexico, U, 
Aqueduct of Tezcuco, II, 46 (♦) ; of Xamapa, II, 265. 

Arciniega, his project for preserving Mexico from inunda^ 
tions, II, 1^2. 

jfrias, (Ahmo de) superintendant of the arsenal entrusted 
with the works of the Desague, II, ISO— Opposes the 
project of Martinez, II, 165. 

Arieta, (Don Juan BaptistaJ ^opnetor of the amalgama^ 
tion work of Talenga, III, S51 ( f ) . 

Arispe, town, II, 305. 

Army^ gee^^ree, farmeij. 

ArosUdCf ^ Josef J saik from MaiuOa to Lima by a direct 
lîoute, IV, 78. 

Arridvièaf (Domingo J his chronide of the college of the 
Propaganda at Queretaro, II, 300 (t)« 

ArrùinmUh, how he fixed the position of Mexico, I, xxv ; 
of Vera Cruz, I, xxxiii ; of Acapulco, I, xxxvii — ^His 
error respecting the Volcan d'Orizaba, I, xliv. 

Arsenic^ mines which furnish it. III, 299. 

Arteaguf (Ignacio J his expedition to the north of America, 
n,S66. 

Arton, (Plaiano) species of banana, 11, 419. 

Asanzdf (the ChevaUer Don Miguel de) causes the ma- 
nuscripts respecting the Travels to California to be col* 
lected,I, liv. (j:); accompanies the visitador Galvez in 
his journey to California, II, 325; is arrested, II, 326; 
named viceroy of Mexico, siuf.^— Eulogy of his adminis- 
tration, rV, 234. 

Asentào (Mnnud) instructor of Velasquez, II, 219. 

Asientos de Ibarra, mines, II, 230. 

AtahuatpOf Inca of Peru— His name is given to the cock» 

in, 54. 

Atienza, (Peter de J planted the first sugar canes in Mexico, 

m, 8. 

AtUsxfOf village of the intendancy of Puehtlat where there 
IS a fiunotts cypress, D, 196,902. 
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AiolUt soiqp nade Qf maize flour, II, 444f. 
if/nil0^merrfChoGO— JlB moutks berva as an amporiom 

fiir Che ioouggliag of gold and ailver. III, S9U 
AttacapptUi county of Louisiana, boundary with Mexico^ 

fl, £6a 

dàxaeuûkOf one of the quartan of Tenochtitlan, II, 28. 

Axajacatif king of Mexico, destroys the kingdom of 
Thfedcdco, II, 26. 

Axccilan, a rich Indian family at Chohihi» 1, 186. 

jfxeSf see Igname* 

Axolotl f reptile, nourishment df the Aztecs, II, 16. 

jÊjfakf (CSabndde) a k«pliied India»» author of a manuscript 
oh the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*)• 

Jhfokj (Jmom di) his voyage to the north west of Ame- 
rica, II, KB. 

iljq^,¥iOage of New Grenada, whiich furnishes mercuiy, 
111,307* 

Aztecs, peofde of Mexico— Hypothesis as to their origin, 
I, 135— Their migrations, I, I3S ; II, 16, d02-^Their 
estabEshaieat in the Islands of Aeocoico, II, 16; at 
Tenochtitlan, II, 17 — Three stations made by them, lii 
their migrations, II, 90S. 
AMtian, the original couatiy of die Toultecs, I, 133. 
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Baixe (Bayettet) quantity exported fWmi Mesieo in 

1803, IV, 40. 
Balance, annual, of the commerce of New Spaht, IV^ 

lll.-^eneral smce 1748, IV, 12 2 ^otcmmeru. 
Balms, amount exported from Mejdcd in 190^^ IV, 91 % 

in 1803, IV, 48. 
Banana, of its cultivation. H, 414— 'Utree i|iécîea famâf 

II, 417— Its utility^ II, 423—16 an object ctf ottii* 

merce^ H 427. 
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Banos^ f Count de) viceroy of Mexico, becomes immk» 

11,142. 
Buquetesr infiaence wfaidklhe edict of firee trade has liad on 

their exportation, IV, 100. 
Baratler&Sy rwer, caBedabo CrModile Rhrer, U, 244. 
BarbOf (AkmzoJ parish priest of Potosi, inventor of hot 

amalgamatioii» III, ^S-^^oattti^ ta ^rinch he makes 

the silver extracted firom the Cerro de Potosi anount» 

HI, IW. 
Barcos, {Father J author of a history of California, 11» 

234 <*). 
Barenadôreê, dais of miacni. If 124. 
BarreirOf (Don Josef) governor of Aeapulco*^ut im m 

mountanmadaby him £ir improving the dimate of thai 

psn,IV,4ff. 
Bsrrtng§$»f poUishad the Joarnal of tfte Pilot Maosdle^ 

n, 365. 
BÊt&kftf then- edtivacioii in Mexico^ U, 509. 
Bauzat (Don Felipe) his opinion as to the positioln of Santa 

' VCy I, 82L 
Jl0èr,'aaMnMk^rted at Vara C^m» m ISO^XV, S4f in 

1803, IV, 45 and 46. 
Bemiâ^ of hurden employed for carrying gooda in pre« 

ference to canriages, IV, 2. < 
BeeSf hew reered fm Mesdc^fJH, 61 • 
Bendavalesy periodical winds lAààoi pre^itUl> hi^ the Great 

Ocean, IV, 60. 
BerendOf a speeiev of geot ef Nt# Oafifcnna, H, SSU*^ 

SeeéïaoZoologi^ 
Berkngas, (Thûmaê dey ti monk,: întnràpcei the bamnm 

iaito Amevicayli, 425. 
Bmriêe (losJ^tksnM lalie nearXalapa^ II, 268;^ 
BtHetf their pveportiea to dbe deadb» bm Msxl^ Ir 106t- 

Tb'the popvrihfie», I, 105— Exanpfc ef the» iaismii p in 

which the registers ef birAs are kept i» Mlaanee^ tV^f 3W. 
Ml ee mm^ dcscriptie»ef fee mine ef, ffly 2m 
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BiscainOf fSehastianJ see Fiscmno» 

Blanco f (Rio J mer, II, 270. 

BhnkHSf amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» IV, 96 i 

in 1808, IV, 47. 
Boca Chka^ one of the entrances into the port of Acapuko, 

IV, 57. 
Boca Grande f one of the entrances into the port of Acapul- 

CO, IV, 57. 
Boca de San GregoriOf part of the Desague de Huehuetocaf 

II, 152. 
BolanoSf mines. III, 122. 

BoUon de Mapimif a mountainous district, II, 271* 
Bcmbom^ mines. III, 341. 

Blood (mixed) different species, of in Mexico, 1, 246« 
Bonilla^ (Don JntamoJ his manuscript memmr respecting 

the voyages of the Spaniards to the iiorth west ^ Ame* 

rica,II,S59. . , 

Bonillat (Gabriel Lopez de J how he fixed the UmgitêAà \et 

Mexico, I, xxvi. 
Boot, {Adrian) a Dutchman, entrusted with the l^draulkal 

works of Mexico, orders the Desague of Nochiitongo to be 

abandoned, 11, 181. 
Branctforte, {Marquis de) viceroy of . Mexico, causes • 

statue of Charles ÏV. to be erected, II, 40 ( *) 
Brandy, amount annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV> 

SI; in 1802,IV,SS; inlg03,IV,44. 
Braoo, {Rio) see Rio del Norte. 

BraxU, its mines, III, 892, 418--ItB population, IV, 328. 
Bread-fruit tree, unknown in Mexico, II, 518* 
Brena {la) group of rocks near Durango, II, 292* 
Sucareli, (Antonio) viceroy of Mexico, orders the tentletjr 

between the Bar of Huasacualco and the Roads of 

Tehuantepec, to be examined by engineers to disco!rar 

whether there were any means for estabUshinig » ooni* 

munication between the two seas, IV, 21* 
BucmreU, (Puerto de J a port discovered Jjnr Qvi^lMW. 

U,865. 
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Buena vista^ a military post, II, 299. 

Bwmo» Ayresy ( Vkeroyalty of) produce of its gold and 

silver mineSt III, 85S~Balance of its trade, IV, 128— Net 

revenue which the king draws from this viceroval^, 

IV, 240—IU population, IV, 323. 
Butter f amount imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 35 : 

in 1803, IV, 46. 



C. 

CaamanOi {Dan Jacinto) his expedition to the north west 

coast of America, II, 384. 
CahUdoy {LiM) de el) manuscript of 1524, II, 22 (^). 
CMeSy imported into America — See cordage* 
Cabrera^ ÇFather Manuel) superintendaht of the DeSague de 

Huehuetoca, II, 143. 
CabrfUoi {Juan Rodriguez) his voyage to Vfeir California, ' 

II, 338 and 360. 
Cathdlotf or spertnaceti tvhak jUhety^' on the coasts or 

Mexico, in the hands of the English and Angltf-Amer!- 

cans. III, 83. 
Caciques, noble Indians, I, 179 — Oppressions which they 

exercise over the tributary Indians, ibid, 
Cacomitey species of Tigridia — ^Its cultivation in Mexico, 

II, 505— See vegetables. 
CactuSf different species on which die cochineal feeds, HI, 

71-^ee also vegetables* 
Cadena, f Count de) causes the first electrical 'conductors 

to be constructed in Mexico, III, 472. 
Cadereiêa, town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 188. 
Ûadereytaf {Marquis de) viceroy of Mexico, assigns to the 

chest of the Desague, die produce of an impost on 

liquors, II, 140. 
Cfl^ttaeon, a fiirourite place of Cortez, II, 78. 
Cahkron, (Fathet Francisco) his project for draining the 

▼alley of Mexico» II» 186. 



INDEX. 

é^oficoe^, manufactured ÎB Mexîeoi III,46^I« 
CMfortiiaf its coasts discoTered by CorteK, I, li-^Vojrage' t» 
this country by Chappe, Dos, asd Velasqwea, I, li^ 
History of the discovery of that province,* 11, 5l9^^It8 
climate, II, 326— Its mountains, fSW.-^&s pearls, H, 
398— -SoCdements formed diere by the Jesmts,- II, Sêfh» 
Tribes who inhabit it, II, 331— Ite villages, II, 5SS--It8 
mines. III, 128. 
CoH/bmia^ {Gulphqf) geographical position of several 

points of its coast, I, Iviii. 
Californianit their divinities» U, 331. 
CaUey {Juan Dktz de) memoir presented by him to TfaSp 
IV, II, 109 (*) — ^His researches respectii^ the inven* 
tion of amalgamation. III, 254. 
Cal/e, {second) to what year that period correspondit U, 

18 (*). 
Camacho, (Do» Josef) his voyage to New CaUfomia» ^ 

xciii. 
Camargo, {Piego Mutiot) his manuscript work oft 11^ 

ÎCO, II, 74. 
CamburifWpeàeB of banana, U, 417. 
Camebf introduced into Perut I^» I^ 
CamoteSf see batates* 
Campommnes^ his calculations respecting th« qnantitgr of 

gold and silver imported into Spain, III» 389. 
Cawny {Islands) their gross revenue» IV» 241— Their ter- 

rial extept and population, IV, ibid* 
Candles^, (tuox) amount imported into Vera Cn» in ISOSr 

IV, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 45. 
Canef {sugar) its cultivation m Mexico, IIL 2— Carried 
on without negroes, lU, 8— -Its produce». Ill» n«*See 
alsp plants and vegetailesi 
CanizareSf {Joze) his map of California, I» Ixxxi» 
Cannons cast at Manilla^ and transported to Vera CruZf 
XV» 21. 






INDEX, 

Canon delos Vireyes^ gallery of the Desague de Huehuetoçà/ 

II, 152. 
Canteens^ amount ûpported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33 and 35 ; in 1803, IV, 45 and 46. 
CaperSf aniount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV^ 33 ; 

in 1803, IV, 44. 
CapUalSf laid out by the clergy on lands. III, 100. 
Capitations of the Indians^ its annual produce, TV, 212. 
dapuceSf tribe of Indians, II, 205. 

Caracas f {Capitaneria generak de) lEmnual balance o^ its 
commerce, IV, 128— Number of slaves, IV, 129^— Its 
gross revenue, IV, 241 — Population, IV, 322. 
Caravajalf oidor at Mexico — His mineralogical collection, 

II, 51(»). 
Carca^f mountains, II, 284. 
Cameros cimarones^ animals of the mountains of Califor-* 

nia, II, 327. 
Caroline^ {Islands) imaginary archipelago, II, 323. 
Carthagena^ annual balance of its commerce, including 
• the small neighbouring ports, IV, 119. ' 

Cards — Produce of duty on, IV, 214. 
Casa del apartado at MexieOf or house of separation^ 

Description of that edifice. III, 483. 
Casa Fuerte (Marquis de J See Acuna. 
Casas grandes del Rio 6ri/tf— Ruins of i^n edifice con- 
structed by the Aztecs, II, 30L 
Casas grandes of New Biscay, third residence of the Aztecs, 

n, 302, 303. 
Casttsola (M. de). His collection of voyages, to Cali- 
fornia, I, liv. (I) — His manuscript memoir respecting 
the voyages of the Spaniards to the north west of 
America, II, 359. 
Casts among the inhabitants of Mexico, 1, 130. 
Castdlo (Bemal Dias delJ^Kh judgment respecting the 
conduct of Cortez, II, 57 ( * ) 
roL. IV. 2 c 
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Castillo (Christophe de) a baptised IndwB, antkcHr et a 
manuscript on the History of Mexico, II, 74? (*)• 

CatUe (Homed) in Mexico, III» 46-^See ako Zoology. 

Catorce district of mines, II, 283 ; III, 12(V-*Ita description, 
III, 209. 

Causetvaj/s leading to Mexico, II, 47 — CeUu/a^ Town, II,. 
207. 

Cempoalîay chief place of the Totonacs, II, 268. 

Ceralvo (Marquis de) Viceroy of Mexico, II, 114. 

Cegars (Manufactory of) at Queretaro, 111,466. 

Cerealia of the Old Continent unknown in America licftre 
the arrival of the Spaniards, II, 451 — Region «ntoble 
to them, II, 458— -Watering which they require, II, 457*-* 
Riches of the harvests, II, 461 — Average produce of 
wheat, II, 462. — Amount of harvest in New Spam, U, 
469 — Comparison of the average produce with that of 
other countries, II, 475 — Average price of wheat, II, 
481 — Quality of grain in New Spain, 11, 48â^-*Doef 
not preserve long, 11, 483. 

Ceremony (ReUgiouj) celebrated at the tioae of the intro- 
duction of vaccination, I, 114. 

Cerro de la Cms, Mexican pyramid, II, 196. 

Cervantes (Don Miguel) professor of Botany at Mexico^ I, 
215— His mineralogical collection rdiéif, 11,51 (*)* 

CevaUos (Don Ciriaco) ^plored the coast of New Sao* 
tander, I, 83. 

Chagre (River qf) wa» proposed fbr the ei t abtia li nient çf 
a communication between the two oceans, I, 29. 

Chairsy quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 45. 

ChalchmhuecaUf old denomination of the shore of Vera 
Cruz, II, 254. 

Chaleo (Lake of) See Xochimilco. 

Champoton river on the banks of which the Campeadiy wood 
is cut down, U, 247. 

Chanatey mountains, II, 285. 



Ckapala, Lake, I, 73. 

Çha^etones fliç namç for tbe Tjç^ljtçs. borif in l^Hçc^» f, 2G(*, 

Chapoltepec — Aqueduct which coQvays frçi;]^ ^?J^Ç *^ 

Me^co, II, 45 — C^tle constructed ^y ^li§ vicerç^ 

Galvez, H, 102— J^is ^egr^alipn, II, 103. 
ÇhofP^ — His ^e|rminatioj[i of t^ie positipn of Mexico, I, 

xxviii, of Vera Cruz, I, xxxivrr-ms voy^ige.tQ California, 

I,iii.2?l. ' , 

C^q^casy tc^^irns ^ mijo^eç, II, 282 ; III, 120. 

Charles^ I, Cfifth),* encourages Gç^ctez to dJSCQy^^ ^ftp ?X9X^* 
of,çi ^lirait biBtwe^n É^mex^f-^ i^nfl Asia, II, 3^0- 

Charles III. King of Spain. — Measures by )fhich he fji^^o- 
rated the condition of the Indians, 1, |33. 

Cf^rjfi^y fy. Ki^ Qf Spain, cai^/s^ the benefit of yacciqijatifon 
to ^ çoff^mui[xicate4 to lJb,e patiyep of America ai\çl Apa, 
1, 113— i^is statij^ at M^wo. Ï, 213, ^pd JI, fO. 

Cheese^ amount imported into Vera Cfuz in \^p^f {V^ 35 
in 1803, IV, 46. 

C§î/?iJiaV^, pqtjt, 11, 263. 

Chica^ a mercury mine, III, 302. 

Chkha^ a spirituous liquor of the Mepcicans, II, 447* 

• ' • • • . 

Çhiç^f^çGSf 9 tribe of Ipdipi s^y^ges^ II, 205, 222, and 

285— Their arrival in Mexico, I, 1 33. 
Chilay a salt work of the Intendaoçy of Puebla, 11^ 199. 
Chile — S^Pin^ento. 

Çh^;Tr^]prod^e of its gold and silver mines. III, ^52. 
ChilpansingOf a town of the Intendancy of Mexfco» II, }^5. 
C^jnflgpa^ fRifH de J mishf, serve for tljie establishment Çf£ 

a communication between the tyfro j^/e^ I^ 23, IVy 22. 
Chimalatl ( Heliantus AnnuusJ — Its ciJtivation in ]\^exico, 

II, 506 — See Vegetables. 
Chinudpain — a baptized Indian, author ç^ ^ mpuscript .ç(n 

ith^ ^istpry .9f Me^co, II, 74 { * ) 
Chinampasy floating gardens in the Lakes of Mexico, II, 

97- 

^Atita— -Quantity of gold and silver which ;flows into it from 

Çpisi^^j;U;.^2^iy,^^ 

2 c 3 



INDEX. 

Chinesey cast so named in Mexico, 1, 144f. 

Chladni (MJ — His memoirs on the meteoric iron of 
Mexico, III, 298 (♦). 

Choco ( Province of) — Gold and silver produced in it, HI, 
382 to 392— State in which this province is, III, 386. 

Cholula, a town of the Intendancy of Pucbla — ^Its popula- 
tion, II, 198 — Ite manufactures. III, 461. 

Cholula (Pyramid of) — Its dimensions, II, 193; com- 
pared with those of Egypt, with the monument of Bdus, 
and the Teocallis of Teotihuacan, II, 194 (*) 

Chonos f Archipelago of the) visited by the Indians of 
Chiloe, IV, 286. 

Chottty mines. III, 344. 

Chcmell (M. de) — Information furnished by him to the 
author respecting the direction of the mountains of 
Mexico, I, Ixxxviii— His labours respecting the mercury 
mines of this country. III, 300. 

Chunu preparation of thepotatoe, II, 496. 

Chundteca/y a name given to the town of Cholula by Cortez, 
II, 201. 

Cibola, a fabulous town, II, 324. 

CicimecSy a wandering tribe to the north of Mexico, I» 
12. 

Cicuicy a town of Mexico, HI, 298 (*). 

Cidery amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34, 

Cieca (Pedro de) Leon — His account of the wealth of 
Potosi, m, 364. 

CienegM de jirjonec\ marshes in the environs of Ver»Cni2f 

Cienega Botacariaj IV, 156. 

Cenwaôar— See mercury. 

CinaloUy province, U, 297* 

Cinaloay town, II, 305« 

Cinnamon* amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 35, 
in 1803, IV, 46. 

Civilization — Progress which it has made among the whites 
of Mexico, I, 211. 

CiUaUepetk one of the highest summits of the Cordillera of 
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Mexico, II, 62 — Signification of this name, I, 61 (*)-7' 
See Orizaba, 

Clavigero (Abbe) author of a History of Mexico, I^ 211— 
His plan of the Lake of Tezctico, II, H. 

Clayborne^ a Fort of Louisiana, II, 277* 

Clerc (M.) geographical engineer of Paris, I, evil. 

Qergy C Mexican J-^Their number, I, 230 — Their wealth» 
1, 231 — Amount of capitals secured by theiti on landed 
property, III, 99. 

Clerigo {Bridge of} y place where the last Aztec Kling waa 
taken, II, 76 and 77. 

CUmate of Mexico, 1, 47, 60 et seq ,• II, 453 et seq ; IV, 163. 

ClothSf amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1804, IV, 364. 

Cloth (Manufactures of J III, 462. 

Coachesy manufactured in Mexico, III, 488w 

Coadnabacedy name given by Cortez to the Town of 
Cuernavaca, II, 185 (f }• 

Coal — Places which furnish it. III, 320. 

Cochineal^^lts cultivation, II, 241; III, 62 — See also 
Zoo/qgy— 'Amount of its annual exportation from Vera 
Cruz, IV, 29 — ^Amount of its exportation from Mexjco 
ip 1802, IV, 37; in 1803 for Spam, IV, 48; for other 
parts of Spanish America, IV, 49 — Influence which the 
edict of firee trade has had on its exportation, IV, 
100. 

Cock^fighting-^Froduce of the duty on, IV, 215 and 216. 

Cocky name given by the Peruvians in derision to that 
bird. III, 54. 

Cocoa — Its varieties, lU, 23 (*}— ^Served for money in 
the time of the Aztecs, lU, 25 — Amount of its impor- 
tation into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36 — Influence which 
the edict of free trade has had on its expoitation, FV, 
100. 

Cocoa ^ Caracas— Quantity of it sent by Mexico to Europe, 
in 1803, IV, 48. 

Cocoa of Guayaquil^ carried to Europe through Mexico, 



IK&EX. 

IV, IB-^Amomit of ft» fUinùâl iâtfJortaÉon iitt'6 vera 

Cruz, IV, 41 — Amount of its exportation from Metîco, 

iA 1802, ly^ 58; in !«)S for ^pmr, ÏV, ^; for oilier 

parts of Spanish AmeHoir, IV, 49.' 
Cocoa of Maracai/bo^Qù^Mty hdpëtteà into Mëkicè, îà 

1803, IV, 47 ; expofted, IV^ 48. 
€à€oa of Svconuzco — Amount expotied from Mexico fh 
„ 1802, IV, 37 ; in 1808, IV, 48. 
CococL- of Tabasco — Quantity imported into Mexico in lod$, 

IV, 47. 
Cocoa-tree — Its cultivation in Mexico, EH, 23^^Sëè Iflso 

^plants and v^etables* 
Cocoyames — Savaige Indians, 11, 285. 
Coû?-^Amount imported into Vera Oui m 1^02, IV, 35 ; 

in 1803, IV, 46. 
Coffee^^AxnoimX imported into V^a Cntt in l%(Xty 4V, 56; 

in 1803, IV, 47 ; of ite exportation frotn tilcWcô m 1862, 

IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 47, 
C^ee— Its cultivtftion in Mekîco^lîl, J^::^Sèè «Kb tft^Mtt- 

bles. 

Cofre dç Per'o/e— Its geographic^ |jd8iti6it, 1, xliii^-^It iè (me 
of the high summits df the Côrdiflérà of i^ekibb, I, 
62 — Description df thiit mouirtàîti, II, 257. 

Cohahuila, province, 11^ 274— Nknlé WP itfe capita, % 
283. 

Coinage (Duty m ) vpaid by the ^iftt)pH^»8 of iS^teès, HI, 

228. 
Coltma, volcano, II, 228-229. 
Collnett (James J his voyage îh the Sotrfh Se^, t, xctlf— 

He is arrested at Nootkk by Dcto EBtévètoJdfe Rfârtiîîéz» 

II, 374. 
Colombia, river supposed to bie idëhlldal Vitli ÏYlèoiltè^e 

Tessa, I, 13 — It was discovered by Quadra, II, 365. 
Colon (Pedro NufiaJ duke df Véràfuas îlësiî^xidAt of 

Christopher Columbus, II, 104, (f). 
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VtjIhmeSf principles on which they have been established by - 

the moderns, III. ^56. 
"Colonies (Spanigh) effects which their independence would 

produce, IV, 244 — See aiso America (Spanigh). 
'Cdorado (Rio de) its junction with Gila, I, lix — It might 

*erve to establish the communication between thé two 

'seas, I, 22. ' 

Cofpa, vitriolic eartfh — ^Its employment in amalgamation, 

m. 

€loimUmitktp(éu(tfèiztlif I'digious calendar of the Mexicans, 

• M 36^1. 

CowTwrctf— How carried on between the Spaniards and 
certain Indian tribes, H, 3 ' 4'— ^Restraints on the commerce 
of Mexico, III, 490 — Interior commerce. III, 490 — It is im- 
peded by the want of water communication, HI, 491 — 
Reads by which it is carried on, III, 492 — ^^Objects of the 
commerce, IV, 12 — Advantages which it would derive 
' from the establishment of a communication between the 
two seas, IV, I7-^Foreign commerce, FV, 27» at Vera 
Cruz, IV, 28 — Objects of exportation, IV, 29; of 
importation, ÏV, 31 — Amount of imports in 1802, IV, 
•83—36; in 1803, ÏV, 44-47; of exports in 1802, IV, 
87; in 1803, IV, 48 — Commerce of Acapulco, IV, 5B — 
Duties to which commerce is subject, IV, 92 — Contra- 
band trade, IV, 94— Influence which the edict of free 
trade has had on commence, IV, 99 et /ey.— Loss in 
specie which New Spain annually suffers from her passive 
trade, IV, 107— Classification of the ports by which 
commerce is carried on with respect to their importance, 
TV, 118 — ^General balance of the commerce of New 
Spain, IV, 122; of all Spanish America, IV, 127— 
Obstacles which ihe yellow fever throws in the way of 
commerce» IV, 132-203 — ^^See yeîhvo fever. 
Communication between the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean-^ 
'Map whiôh represents the points on which it may take 
place, I, cv — They are in number, 9, I, 18 — First pointy 
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between the river of Peace and the rir^ Tacootdie 
Tesêe, I, 19 — Second^ between the Rio del Norte and 
the Rio Colorado, I, ^^^Thtrd^ between the Rio 
Huasacualco and the Rio de Chimalapa, I» 22; IV, 17 — 
See Huasacualco — Foirr/A, between the Lake of Nicam- 
gua and the gulf of Papagayo, I, 23— JV/tA, at the 
lathmus of Panama, I, 26 — ^Physical effects which would 
be produced by this communication. I» 33— Political 
effects which it would have* I» 36 — Sixth painty between 
the Bay of Cupica and the Rio Naipi, I» 39 — Seventi^ 
by the Ravin de la Raspadura, a communication which 
has existed since 1788» h 40 — Eighth» by the river of 
Guallaga, I» 40— -^nilA» by the gulf of Saint Georges, 
I,4f2. 

Comoto (Don Florencia Perez y) director of the hospital 
of the Consulado at Vera Cruz» IV, 185* 

CompohualUhuitlf civil calendar of the Mexicans, U, 
261. 

ComposieUa, town, 11» 311. 

ConchucOi produce of its mines. III» 346. 

Conde (Don Diego Garcia) — His trigonometrical opera« 
tioD on a part of New Spain, I, Ixxviii — ^Ile is entrusted 
with the construction of the road between Mexico and 
Vera Cruz, IV, 7. 

Condorcanqui, a family which pretends to descend firom 
the Incas, 1, 200. 

Çondorcanqui (Andres) takes part in the revolt of his uncle 
Jose Gabriel, |, 201. 

Çondorcanqui (Diego) f brother of Jose Gabriel-— His cruel- 
ties, I, 202 — The government orders his executiont 
nQtwithstanding he had been pardoned— {6t(/. 

Çondorcanqui (Jose Gabriel) pretended Inca of Peru, I, 
200 - Insurrection excited by him, I, 201 ; IV, 262— His 
punishment» I» 202. 

Conductors (Electrical) introduced in Mexico by the 
Count de la Cadena, III, 472. 



INDEX. 

Canil {Boccas de) sources of fresh water in the midst of 

Salt water, II, 205. 
Conquer — Signification of this term in the missionary Ian* 

guage, II, 297 (*). 
Conquistadores, descendants of the first Spaniards settled 

in Mexico, I, 181. 
Consulado of Mexico, finishes the Desague de Huehuetoca, 

II, 144. 
Consulado qf Vera Crux, states of commerce published by 

it, IV, 33-43 ; in 1803, lY, 44-52— Its composition and 

functions, IV, 53. 
Coi^fraband {Commerce) of gold and silver; its principal 

emporiums, II, 390 — ^That of the English with the 

Spanish colonies ; its amount, IV, 94<. 
Convent of Saint Francis at Mexico, remarkable edifice, 

n,49. 
Convents — Why they have had less influence in America 

on the progress of agriculture, III, 102. 
Cook {James) Was not the first Eurc^an navigator who 

entered the road of Nootka, II, 364. 
Copala, mines, II, 230, 308. 
Copper-'^Did the Mexicans know how to convert it into 

steel. Ill, 115— Mines which furnish it 111,236 — Copper 

of Coquimbo sent to Europe through Mexico, IV, 16. 

Copper in plates — Amount exported from Mexico for 

Europe, in 1802, IV, 37 ; for other parts of Spanish 

America, in 1802, IV, 38; on account of the king, IV» 

51. 
Cordage, amount imported into Vera Cfuz in 1802, IV, 34 

and 36. 
Cordillera of Mexico*— Description of this chain, I, 50, of 

its highest summits, I, 62. 
. Cordoba^ town, II,' 269. 
Cordvmn, influence which the edict of firee trade had on 

its exportation, IV, 100. 



Clnhf ttsaotùit t>f, fmported into Yérli Orat m 1^0% IV, 
33 ; in 1803, IV, 45. 

Utirorttcâô {SehLaiffn) âidcovers the mines t>f Catorce, II, 
283; 111,210. 

tUbrral {ÎKigué de) engineer — HtsphmV^the Rio Htxaiaeiz» 
alco, I, Uxx — His researches reNpecting the establishment 
fit a tmmnunicalioli Imtween the two seas, IV, 21 . 

Correa da Serra (M.) notes communicated by him, I*V, 833 
- atfd 5S5. 

tutrosegdra {Juftn de) itivelbtoY of a -pTOcetes of itmidga- 
mation. III, 267* 

tomz {Htman) '^^&cisifets the toast oîlCèâiforûia, Î, H— 
tlâ^ihe nattiesthe capital ctf Mexico, I, 12 — Thïe which 
he advises Charles V. to take, I, 13 (*)— Title wtiich 
Ife had, I, 227-^Advice which be gives to tbe emperor 
respecting the wealth of the clergy, I, 233 — His testa- 
tefeht, I, 280^— ttfe remorfite, II, 243 — ^How he is designa- 
ted in New Spain, II, 7— His description of the valley 
l^f Sfesrito, H, 10 — His 'sepulchral mxmument, II, 32 — 
Accomit which he tenders to Charles V. of the 
destruction of Tenochtitlan, II, 55 — His activity induce* 
^mto lifake discoveries in the Soo^ Sea, II, 81^ et seq, 
Wis vcîyage to California, H, 821 — Description Mliich 
'iie '^ves dt the iPopocatepétl, III, 473 — Rèsèardies made 
by bhn respecting 'a ^Communication between the two 
'tJieafe, rv, W-i^His Voyage in the Pacific Ocean, ÏV, 

Cosecherosy Indians who plant the vanilla, III, 34. 

^oiidks^^Séé sucks. 

Costcnzo (Don Miguel) determined the true latitudes of 
Cape Saia Lucas and Cape Saînt Roôe, J. liî— "the poshiwi 
of Santa Fe, I, Ixiv— His maps <tf New Spain, î, Ixxviii 
and Ixxix — The journal of his ^ voyage to Califo»mia is 
confisd«ett, H, âf27 (♦)— His ikte,Il,340. 

Commet^ island antiently inhabited by Euricupeens, II, 
244. 

Cotton — Its cultivation in Mexico, III» 18 et seq^^^AmoxoA 



iiïDteî. 

^X!p6\!iéà frbfti Me^îèo în IBOà, tV, 3? ; ïh l'èfO*, IV, 

49 — Influence which the edict of ïrée 'trade tiatd on its 

exportation, IV, 100 — Quantity sent ànnuaïly to Europe 

ftom the àïÉféVènt péitè' of the globe, IV, âÔÔ. 
Càttcfn in grain- — âuûûïîfy exported from IVÎTèxico in ÏÔÔSi 

IV, 48. 
Coiton "Stuffs f amottht 6f l^ëîr exportation in the Intenàançy oi^ 

Guadalaxara, III, 462 — In the Intendancy of Puebla, ibieL 

Amouiït hnpoVtèd into Vera Cruz in ïSiJi^, IV, 34, 35^ 

ftilS0à,IV,46,47. 
Covens (Jean J how he fixed the postlion ot Vera Êruz, I^ 

Ixxîxn ; of Àcaptâco, I, ±kmL 
Coyotepec (Laguna de) eastern part of the Lake of i^um« 

pango, n, iii. 
Cranter '{Au^tâiîfi)—^^ plan 6f the îtio ÏIuctsacuàlcQ, ï, 

Ixxx— His researches respecting the communication 

between the two seas, IV, 21. 
Creoles J whites bom in the colonies, I, "204— lïatreâ which 

prevails between flièûi ^ttÔ thè Éurôpeaàis, ï, 2Ôf5. 
Crej^' (Jaia^)/cdmjpani(m of JulÊîn f^rez-^iïïis manuscript. 

journal, II, 363 (*). 
Criminals [cândMfiéd) employed în Ihe manufactures, 

III, 464. 

Ctâk {Màr^îds Ô<f), VTëèYeîJr bf "Mei^Jco, engagés the boày 
of merchants of Mexico to coiapîéte the Besague, ÎI, 
Ï04, 

Cruz del Rey^ a dike which divides the Lake of Zumpaogo 
%rtx)^tW6'ttasite,^, lib. 

Cruzada {Bulls of the) — Produce of fliis impost, ÏV, 214. 

Cuba — The patriotic society of that island encourages the 
sciences, I. 211 — Quantity of sugar exported by that 
island. III, 14 — iSupply which it draws annually from 
Mexico to support its es^pences of administilEitÎMXf 

IV, 234— Gross revenue of that island, IV,'2d6^— Its^urmed 
force, IV, 267 — Obstacles to the supplying the island 



INDEX. 

with provisions in time of war and proper measures for 

remedying them, IV, 286. 
Cuepopan — See Tlaquechiahacan. 
CuemavacOf town of the Province of Xochitepec. near 

which the entrenchment of Xochicalco is situated, II, 

69. 
Cuemavaca, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 

184. 
Cuervo (Jose Tiejida de) ^His map of Sonora, I, Ixxxi. 
Cues (Lhnos delos)^ name of the valley where the pyramids 

of Teotihuacan are situated, 11, 68. 
Cueilachilan^ antient denomination of the Intendancy o£ 

Vera Cruz, II, 260. 
CuUimba a river which has disappeared, II, 216. 
Cuitlahuiolzin^ the last king of the Aztecs but one, II, 

76. 
CuHacafif town, II, 305. 
CuliiCaih river, II, 298. 

Cumana — Annual balance of its commerce, IV, 121. 
Cumanches^ savage Indians. II, 235 — Their address in 

managing horses, ibid. 
Cutmne — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33. 
Cupica {Bay o^)— Project for establishing a communication 

between the two seas, I, 39. 
Cuvier (M.) — His opinion respecting the nature of the 

axolotl, II, 17. 
Ctiyoacan^ town of the Intendancy of Mexico, and convent 

founded by Cortez, 11^ 184. 



D. 

Davalos (Don Rqfiiel) assisted the author in drawing tEè 
geological sections» I, cxix. 



INDEX, 

Davila (Danttan)— Colleague of Henry Martinez at the 
Desague of Huebuetoca, II, 123. 

Deaths — Their proportion to the biiths in Meidco, I, 102 — 
To the population, I» 105 — To the sexes, II, 250 — 
Example of the tables of death which served the author 
in his computation of the population, IV, 97. 

Defence of the country— General observations, IV, 48 — Can 
have no other object but security from maritime inva- 
sion, IV, 268— War with the Indians, IV, 271— Defence 
of the eastern coast, IV, 73 — See also Force {armed )1 

Delfvoarej manufactured in Mexico, III, 469 — Amount 
imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34, 35 ; in 1803, 
IV, 45— Amount exported in 1802 for other parts of 
Spanish America, IV, 38 ; in 18Q3, IV, 49. 

Depositories {metalliferous) of Mexico, III, 134. 

Derecho de oro y plata^ revenue of the King of Spain from 
the produce of the mines, IV, 209. 

Derecho de tierra caliente — Nature of this impost, IV, 
27. 

Desague de Huehuetoca — Manuscripts consulted by the 
author in his account of the Desague, II, 109 (•) — 
Commencement of the canal by Martinez, in 1607» II, 
122 — ^Defect with which he is reproached, II, 128 — New 
surveys made by Alonzo de Arias, II, 130— Adrian 
Boot is entrusted with the inspection of the hydrauHcal 
operations, II, 131 — Martinez resumes this undertaking, 
Md^-^He causes an inundation, and is arrested, II, 133r— 
Simon Mendez is charged with finishing the Desague, 
II, 134— Projects of Antonio Roman, Juan Alvarez de 
Toledo, Christobal de Padilla. and Francisco Calderon, 
II, 135 ^ seq. — Martinez is again entrusted with the 
undertaking, II, 139 — ^His place is supplied by Father 
Luis Flores, II, 141 -Martin Solis obtidns the direction 
of the operations, II, 142 — Mischief which he occasions, 
Und — Slowness with which the labour is advanced, ibid-^ 
The body of Merchants of Mexico take charge of it. 



INDBX. 

II, 144-*It is finisligd in 1789> II, li5— Jiy^ç][it 9f 
the author respecting tbi^ I'tfork, 11, léT-rDiipçnçioi^ of 
rtie Desagve, II, 151— Soryey of its walerç,^ II, 16,31 (J) 
Xhi3 cimal is one of the causes of the ^Tietchednjes^ c^f the 
Indians in the valley of Mexico^ II, 1^68. 

Diaz (Fray Juan) — Hip detern(iini|tion of the jun,c^^ of 
the Colorado and the Gil^> I, lix. 

Dike9 — Means employed by the A^çcs, \o pre^rvç the X^wn 
of Tenochtitlan from inundation, II, 117 — Tlû^ sy^ftexa vas 
abandoned after the inundation of 1607, II; 20^,. 

jpioscorea — See Igname * 

D%putacione9 de. Minçria — Enumeration of the 37, into 
which the mines of Mexico are distributed, JII, 119, 128. 

Discoveries of the Spaniard's on the north west coast of 
America, made by Cabrillo, 11^ 360; and IV, 81 — ^By 
Gali, II, 360 : and IV, 81— By Viscaino, 113, 61 : ap4 
IV. . 81— By Perez, II, 363— By Heçeta, Ayali, ^nd 
Quaçlra, II, 365— By Qns^ra, and Arteaga, II, 366— Ç^ 
Martinez and Haro, II, 867 — By the same Martinez, II» 
969-r-By Elisa and Fidalgo, II» 374-r-By Malaspii^ 
H, 375— By Galiano and Valdes, II, 380— By Ca^Mid, 
II, 384— By Gaetano, IV, 8^By Mendana ^d 
Quiros, IV, 82-T-General view of the discover^ of the 
Spaniards in the great oce^, IV, 81 e^ seq. 

divisions of the territory of New Spain^ I, ^63-28g-T7See 
N^ Spain. 

Doctor (El.) mines of the Intendancy of IVffxico 11, 
189. 

ft 

Ifogs serving for food. III, 47* 

Dolores^ Indian village — T^ble^ of ^s birtl^ an^ 4^^ 

ixojfi 1750 to 1799, IV, 290. 
pqmitticOf a species of Banana, II, 41 7? 
Poa ( Vicente) — His voyage to California» I, Uii> I, ?9i» 
JQrake {Sir Francis) ^ was not tl\e first who discovered ^eir 

C^fomia, II, 337. 
fiupe (M. de) — His res^j^c^es respecting ,the fjl^a^ of 

Papantla, U, 259. 



INBEX. 

DurangOj Bi^hoprîc-^Its revenuess I, SSL 

Durango, Intendancy — ^Its extent» U, 284^-rJt if fxpoipd 

to the incursions of the savage iBdbns» lip 88S^Itl 

towns, llf 291 — Nomenclature of Ihe Reales de mixm 

which ic contains. III, 12S. 
Durango, town-^II, 291-*MaBft of malleable iron and 

nickel found in its environs, ibid-^l^enoà of its loundftr 

tion, II, 308. 
Durasnoy a mçrcury mine, II, SOI. 
Duties (royal) paid on goods, IV. 92. 
Duties,^ (municipal) paid on goods, IV, 99. 
Duties on coin levied by the government^ III, 329. 
Dyeing rf cotton at Tehuantepec, III, 462. 



E. 



Eatables^ amount of, e^Kperted from Mexico for other paris 
of the Spanish colonies in 1802, IV, 38, 49 18Q3, IV, 
49. 

Scheveria^ painter at Mexico, 1} 216. 

Edgecombcy a mountain at first named San Jacinto» II> 
365. 

^Biuyar (Don Fausto dej^ director of the royal school 
of mines at Mexico.—- His materials respecting the posi- 
tion of the mines of Mexicoi I, iii Ixxxviiiv^His merits^ 
I, 212 — Communicated to the author specimens of a mass 
which appears to be aerolithe, II, 29S>^<-Hû project fysji 
new gallery in the mine of Biscaina, IV» 21,9. . 

£/ûa, {Fmemdsco) his expcodition to Nootli^a» 11,374* 

Emparan^ {Don Vinemte^ maasure taken by hi^.to ame- 
.Horate the climate of Porto Bello» IV, 154. 

EcomiendaSy a species of fiefs established in favomr.of the 
Conquistadores, I» l^I*<»^Th^ vrejce ^miuUed by idag 
Charles III. I, 183. 

jEn^d^fltf, a species of warfare carried on by the missionaries 
against the Indies Bravos» 1, 238. 



INDEX. 

Enumeration^ {fatt) a£ the iohalmaiits of New Spain, I, 
96 — DeiaOs respecting this operatioo, IV, 291 eiseq. 

EqueUhecaih Indian viDaçre, II, 249. 

Etcalantei (Father) his apostolical excursions towards the 
mountains de los GKiacaros, U, dS6. 

Esealanoy {Duke of ) see ViUema, 

Esce euf a nation inhabiting New California, II, S46. 

Escobar, {Maria de) spouse of Diego de Chaves, first intro- 
duced wheat into Peru, IL 4^2. 

Espana, (Josef) merdiant at Caracas — His project for 
rendering the province of Venezuda independent, IV, 265. 

Espartal, marsh in the environs of Vera Cruz, IV] , 56. 

Espinosa, {Dan Josef de) YnB astronmnical memoir* I, xci, 
xcii. 

EstadOf {Casa del) or house of the Duke de Monteleone, 
built on the site of the palace of Montezuma, II, 
71. 

Estcla, { Venta de) itn geographical position, I, xxxix. 

EuropeanSf this word synonimous with Spaniards in Mexico, 
1, 210. 

Expeditions, ^botanical) undertaken hj order of the go- 
vernment, I, 215'See Modno, Mutis, Ruezy Sesse, 
Pavon. 

Expences, {public) the amount from 1784 to 1789, IV, 
224; in 1 80S, IV, 229 — Classification of the expences; 
1st. interior administration, IV, iUd^ 2d StHtados, IV, ibidf 
9d Liquida remisible, IV, ibid. 

Exportation of goods from the United States c^ America^ 
in 1|06, IV, 305. 

Exportation of goods from Mexico— Its amount in 1802, 
IV, 37, et seqs in 1803, IV, 48, et seq.— Its annual 
amount, IV, 111 — And in all the Spanish Colonies» 
IV, 127. 

Extent of New Spain, 1, 11, ci seq.j II, 1. 



INDEX. 
F. 

Fagaaga, a Mexican family distinguished for their wealth 
and patriotism, I; 225, 228. 

Fagoaga^ {Don Joze Maria) plan of the valley of Mexico, 
drawn up by him, I, xcix. 

False-Orizabay imaginary mountain indicated on the map 
of Arrowsmith, I, xlvi. 

Famille^ cause of the frequency of this scourge in Mexico, 
I, 119. 

FaraoneSy sec Apaches, 

Ferrehy {Bartohme) continues the voyage undertaken by 
Cabrillo, II, 464. 

Ferrer^ \Don Joze Joacquin) how he determined the posi- 
tion of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi— That of the Coffre de 
Perotc, I, xliii— That of the Pic d'Orizaba, I, xliv. 

Feverj (yeU&vo) its principal seat is at Vera Cruz, IV, 132— 
Influence which the disease has on commerce, IV, 134; on 
the military defence of the country, IV, 134 — Period when 
it was first observed, IV, 135 — It ought not to be confounded 
with the Mailazahuatl^ ibid. — It is identical with the vomito 
prietOf IV, 137 — Why in former times it engaged very little 
the attention of physicians, IV, 138 — Periods when this 
malady has been observed, IV, 140 — It is endemicalat Vera 
Cruz, IV,14I — ^Itisa disease5«f^encrfV,IV,144— Itdoesnot 
appear on the western coast of Mexico, IV, 144 — It is not 
exclusively peculiar to the northern hemisphere, IV, 151— - 
Connection of this disease with the temperature of the 
atmosphere, IV, 159 — It is not essentially contagious, IV, 
168-^Under the tropics it does not attack the natives, IV, 
1 70 — The whites and mestizoes of the interior of the coun- 
try are more subject to it than the Europeans who come by 
sea, IV, 174 — ^Men are more subject to this disease than 
women, IV, 179 — ^Duration of the disease, IV, 179 — 
Average mortality among the patients, IV, 180— «Limits of 
the disease, towards the inteuor of the country, IV, 186*-' 

YOL, IV. 2 P 
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Trestmeot of dûs difeaw hj the stimifaDit mediod, IV, 

IS7; by qumquiiiat J\\ 189; by frictions of oQ of dives, 

IV, 546 ; by ice and saovr, IV, 191— The dbesK màj 

apjpean penodicaDj, IV, 192 — ^Meens of rcBdering k 

lest frequent, IV, 199. 
Feyjooy errors committed by him in estimatiag the popda- 

tion of Peru, 1, 92. 
FiddgOy (Don Salvador) his expedition to the nordi of 

America, 11, 374* 
Fifth, paid to the kiog at Potosi, III, 356, et seq. 
FigSf amount imported into Vera Cmz in 1802, IV, SS ; in 

1803, IV, 44. 
Finances of Mtsicoj see the articles espenca and 

revenues. 
Finances of the Spanish monarcAy— Amoont of the m^Ie 

receipU in 1804, IV, 240. 
Flax, the government prevents its «oltivation in Mexico, 

II, 517, III, 20. 
Fiorezt {Antonio) companion of Viscaino, IT, 361. 
Florida Blanca, {Count) established posts throughout all 

Spanish America, I, 7. 
Florida^ sum which it draws amiuaUy from Mexico to 

support the expence of its administration, IV, 235. 
Flour, amount of annual exportation from Vera Cruz, 

IV, 30; for other parts of Spanish America in 1802, 

IV, 88; in 1803, IV, 49— Quantity sent to the Havanah 

in 1804 and 1805, IV, 265. 
Font, (Fray Pedro) his determination of Iteè ji]âPM:?âon of 

the Colorado and the Gila, I, lix-— His journey by 

land, from La Pimeria Alta, to Monterey, II, 300. 
Fonte, (Bartolome) his apocryphal fk)yage to the north 

west of America, II, 359. 
Fonte, (Pedro de) his map of California, I, htxxi. 
Forcada, (Antonio) his map of Ne# Spain, I, bcxviii. 
Forcc^ (armed) in New Spain — Amount of exp«ice which 
it causes to government, IV, 230— Proportidn betwiden ' 



tliat expence and the revenue, IV, 24«7 — Amount of 
armed force in 1804, IV, 2é8 — ^Table of the distribution 
of thé troops of the line, IV, 24ê| e^ seq.; bfthemiliU^» 
IV, 2à2—t^ùmber of disciplined troops, IV^ 256— Fatigvi^ 
to which those of the presidios are subjected, IV, 

FresniUof town, II, 234. 

Fruits f Cpreseroed) amount imported into Mexico in 1803, 

TV, 44. 
Fttca, (Jtian de) liis pretended voyage to the north w^t 

coast of America, II, 359 and 380., 
Fuertey town, II, 304. 
Furniture^ manufactured in Mexico, III, 488. 
Ptirf, amount of, exported from Mexico in 1802, ly, 37; 

in 1803, IV, 4B. 



à 



GachupineSf a name given "to the whites -bom in 'Europe, I, 

130, 204. 
Gakf (FràHcktoJ diecovérs |Murt of the northwest coast of 

America, IF, S60. 
Qahanoy (Don DUmmo) how he fixed the position of 
» Mexico, I, XXV— His expedition to "New Califomia, 11, 

'342; to l^ootka, II, 386. 
Galkain, (M.) treasurer of the United State»— ^Extracts 

imaâe hj ^him *îtom thé custom-house books, IV, 304 — 

His note on the extent and population of thé United 
HfStates before ihe acquisition of Louisiana, IV, 324* 
(Jofiam of ManiUa, commercial relations which it eftta- 

blishes between America and Asia, IV, 71* 
Gahez, (Bemardej (Umnt de) weroy t>f 'Mexico, suspected 

of wishing to render himself independent of SpaiQ, 

1I,10S. 
Qàkm, (JmiCf €&uia Oe'J mimister ^ôf Hie Ihaiéi— ^ii 

2d 2 



INDEX. 

journey to Sonora, II» 320; his voyage to Califormaf 
II, 325. 
Gamcy (Antonio de Leon y) how he fixed the longitude 
of Mexico, I, xxiil — Biographical account of this 
learned man, I, 222. 

GamiOf (Juan Ignacio) proprietor of a German amalga- 
mation work in Peru, III, 351 (*) 

GantCf (Fray Pedro de) a Franciscan monk, believed to 
have been a natural son of Charles the fifUi, communi- 
cates the knowledge of the mechanical arts of Europe to 
the Indians, II, 50. 

Garces, (Francisco) his map of California, i, Ixxxi ; his voy* 
age, II, 300. 

Garces f (Henrique) the invention of the amalgamation 
used in America &lsely attributed to him. III, 254. 

Garces y Equia, (Dan Josef) his work on the Tequesquite, 
II, 233. 

Garcia, (Don Pedro) his operations on the Cinnabar veins 
of Guazun, III, 308. 

Garden, (botanical) at Mexiao, 1, 215, 11» 51. 

CitrdenSf [floating) see Ckinampas, 

Gamier f (M. Germain) his estimate irf* the produce of the 
gold and silver mines of Spanish America, III, 408. 

Gastelbondo, (Juan Josef de) a physician observed the 
yellow fever in 1729, IV, 141. 

Gauze, aacount imported from Spain into Yera Grus, in 
1802, IV, 34. 

Gay-Lussac, (MJ hî^ experiments on the amalgamation of 
the muriate of silver» III, 275.' 

Gerboux, (M* FrJ his estimate of the quantity of gold 
and silver which since 1492 has flawed into Sunqpe, 
111,410. 

Giganfa, a moimtain of California, 11,327. ^ 

Gigante, a mercury mine. Ill, 303. 

G^'on, (Count de) his attempt to establish colonies of 
artizaas £rom Europe in the province of Quito, I1I|^ 458. 



INDEX.' 

Œla, (Rio) its jaifètion ' with" the Rio G6lorado— See' 
Colorado — The Aztecs made their second station tm the 
banks of this river/ Ily SOS. , . "^ 

Gilbert^ (M,) his statistical information respecting Vucatmit 

II, 2453. , '^' '^ *' ' 
Ginetta, mountain, II, 2^.^ * ' 

Gmelin, (M. Fr,J a celeln^ated artist at >Rdnie, author of 
the drawing of the view of the Volèano die la Puebla, 
which is part of the Mexican atlas, I, cxxiiiw 

€(oats^ ftoUdJ of the modnfiÀis of New California, 11, 
S27. .... 

Gold^ veins which contain it, III, 147-^Thé finest of 
America is that of Giron in New Grenadb, III, 884^— See 
respecting the working of the gold mines, ^e quantity 
obtained of this metal, and what is annually exported, the 
article mines. 

Gold in fea/^ Amount exported from, Vera Cruz in 1802, 
IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 48. 

Gold in ingotSy exported from Vera Cruz, IV, S9. 

Gold coined and tvroifght — ^Amount exported from Mexico 
on account of individuals for Europe in 1802, IV, 37 ; 
in 180S, IV, 48 ; for other parts of Spanish America in 
1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 49— Quantity absorbed by 
the commerce with India, IV, 339. 

GM wrought by the Mexicans in the time of Montezuma, 

III, 110 et seq.;^lts present state, [11,477 — Its amount 
in all Europe, IV, 344. , 

GoodSi (colonial) wealth of Mexico in this respect, 

III, L 
Grain of Europe-^^'^e the words cereaHûf plants^ vege- 

tables. 
' Grapes f {dried) amount imported into Vera Cruz in 

1802, iv, 3S ; in 1803, IV, 44. 
Gtdmareslf (Don Pedro) commandant general <tf the 

provincias internas^ II, 278. 






GrùudoUf (H^pifiniadeX^iscfi^fB ^ i^l^i^d of Sk^ciurro and 

Cali^r^ I,xcu; II, $21; IV,19. .\ ^ 

Griœahat (Juan de) visits the itlaisl of Uhia VfL 1518» 

.Wr862. .; . . . . ,.[, ','■■■'.. 
Guacarost (los) mountains, II, 336. 
Guachichiiest tribe of Indians, II, SQ5. 
Giu^Mfflffg9fii'9ki^Buoae by ^hjià^j^ inhabitants of the city 

of Mgxicp ,^thout habi^tioQP »riç designatefi» Ir 235 — 

See Sarragàfâif . r . 

GuadaluiBafm il>(m Di^o) ]?]fqfef§or of mathînpalics at 

Mexico, author of a Table of Latitudes, I, Ixvi, 220. 
Gv adW«i4iani« tllahoprick-r^Its revenues, 1, 231 i 
GmdaloêmrAi iVIitetkémcy^ II, 227— ^Its exlent, ibidr-îtM 

dimste. It 228^— Its agricultMrei, XI, 229-rIi8 mines, II, 

230"j;ts 4^wnib iiû^Its Beales d^ mims, III,.i22'-r<U8 

manufactures^ III, 4:60. 
Quadala^ara, town^. li, 23Q*rlts manuActurea, III, 4^ 

etseq, 
Guadalupe, tivjbt-^^tt'Tepeyécc^^ 
Guadiana — See Durango,^ town. 
Çualarayoc,v^e%, XII^ 34«3'-*Their produce, I il» Séâ. 
GuaUagUf a riv^èr whidi majr serve for the ettablishment 

bf a commercial communication betwie&n- the two osas, 

1,41. 
Guamachuco, produce of its miaes» m, 346. 
ChnmaneSy atr3>e of Indians/ U, 20^. 
Guanaxîiatoy intendancy — Number, ef^cdesiasties contaiiied 

fa it. I, 230 (*)_Its extent li, 204^1lis populatioa, 

II, 206 — Its agriculture, II, 204— Its raines, II, 205— 

III, 119-^lts towns, lU. 205— -Its mistral waters, U, 207— 
Minute description of its mines. III, 169, et Mf* — 

i Revenues of the mtendamgr, I V, 287. 

GuanaxuatOf town —Its gedgraphiôal positioBy i[^«(lvin-<-4t8 

population, 11, 206*<^Seeisâ80 Zacateeas. 
G^mam^, mines, II, 295. 
ÇuasacuakOf river, I, 72. 
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Cuatimucin-r-See Qmuhtemptxin. 

GttaiUUlan, river, II, 108. 

Guaxaca — See Oaxaca, 

Gtcàt/aquil-^Aimixal balance of ite commerce» IV, 120. 

(jiuayhuerhcst Indians who periodically visit tjie Huaytecf» 

and Chonos Islands, IV, 286* 
GtutyifiaSi port, 11, 298. 

Guaytj^^ annual balance of its comiyierce, IV, 120. 
Xhuiyras — See Huayres. 
Guelvesj {Marquis de J viceroy of Mexico, orders the canal 

of Nochistongo to be stopt up, II, 131. 
Guerra,/ Garcia J archbishop of Mexico, viceroy of New 

Spain, eQtrusts the work of the Des^gue to Alonzo d|p 

Arias, II, 130. 
Guichichilaf mines, II, 230. 
GuigneSf (M, de) his researches respecting the quantity 

of silver carried by the English to China, III, 446. 
Guinest (Canal de losj projected in the Island of Cuba, 

1, 44. ; IV, 287. 
CrtdtiviSf port, II, 298. 
Gu^h stream, current of warm wat«r, I, 33. 
Gutieriezt a baptised Indian» author of a manuscript on 

the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*)• 

H. 

* HabiHtadùreSy capitalists who carry on the commerce of 

Vanilla and Quinquina, III, 24. 
Haenke^ (M. Thadie) botanist of the expedition of Males- 

pina, II, 277. 
Hammocit^, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

36; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Hanuy amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33 ; 

ip 1803, IV, 44.. 
HarOi (Gottzalo Lopez de) his expedition to the Russian 

establishments in America, II, 367. * 
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HarpoonSf amount imported in Vera Cru2 in 180f, 

IV, 36. 
HarpsichordSf manufactured in Mexico, III, 488. 
Hatun^Potocsif or Cerro de Potosi^-See Potosi, 
Havanahf fCapitaneria Générale) balance of its commerce 

IV, 127 — Its gross revenues, IV, S^l- 
Havanahy port, annual balance of its commerce, IV, 118— 

This port ought to be regarded as the military post 

of Mexico, IV, 273. 
Heeeta^ (Bruno) his voyage to the north west coast of 

America, II, 365. 
tieceta^ first name of the Rio Columbia, II, 365. 
Heights^ measured in the interior of New Spain, I, cxUii* 

etseq,; IV, 354. 
Hellf f Father J how he fixed the position of San Jose, 

I, liii. 
Hempf the government does not encourage its coitivaticm in 
' Mexico, II, 517, and III, 20. 
Hens, unknown in Mexico at the period of the conquest» 

111,51. 
Herrera, (Don Josef J — See Cevaffos. 
Hides of hujffhloes, influence which the edict of firee trade 

has had on their exportation, FV, 100. 
'Hides f fraw) amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 

38 ; in 1803, IV, 49 — Influence which the freedom of 

commerce has had on this exportation, IV, 100. 
Hides, (tanned) manu/actures of, in the Intendancy of* 

Guadalaxara, III, 461. Amount exported from Mexico 

in 1802, IVf 38— Influence which the edict of free trade 

has had on their exportation, IV, 100. 
Hmmelsfurst, mine of Saxony compared with that of Valen« 

ciana, III, 202. 
Hog, animal unknown in Mexico at the period of the con- 
quest, 111,51. 
Horns qfoxen, influence which the edict of free trade has 

had on the exportation» I V» 100. 
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Horses f their propagation in the Savanahs, IV, 257. 

Hospital of Mexico, II, 50. 

Hostimurij town, II, 305. 

HostotipaquiUoi mines, II, 230. 

HuajocingOy or Huexotcinco^ town, II, 203 ; III, 461. 

Htutlcoy f Diego J discovered the metalliferous depository 
of Potosi, III, 171. 

Huancavelica^ mercury mines in Peru, III» 309. 

Huantajahay produce of ito mines, III, 34'7. 

Huari Capca^ discovered the mines of Pasco, III, 341. 

HuasacualcOf river w'hich might serve to establish the, com- 
munication between the two seas. If 22^ — Its importance 
in this respect was perceived by Cortez, IV, i 7. 

HuaxyacaCf one of the principal places of the country of 
the Zapotecs, II, 235. 

HtLayna-Potocsij a mountain near Potosi, III, 376. 

Huayres^ fumacei antiently used in the Cerro de Potosi 
for the extraction of silver from ores. III, 376. 

HuatftecctSf archipelago visited by the Indians of Chiioe, 

IV, 286. 
Huchuetocûi (Desague <fe)— See Desague, 
Huehue'Motettezomày the name of Montezuma I, 11, 
9 {%) — Dike which he orders to be constructed, II, 

117. 
HuehuethpaUanf uTiknoiwnco\mtryy ongincdly inhabited by 

the Toltecs, I, 36. 
Hueilcohuacanf town, II, 305. 
Huexotdncoj see Huqfocingo* 
Hugatie, {De here Juan) discovered the errors of the 

maps of Califomia, I, bd. 
HuichiloboSiSee HuUssilopochtU. 
HuiizilopochcOf springji brought ïDtx} the canals of Tenoch- 

titlan, II, 31'— Danger to which that aqueduct exposes 

the city, II, 119. 
HubzUopochtUf Mexican divinity— Where his temple was 

•ituated, 11^ 9 — Signification of this name» II, 17 (!)• 
HuUMtixih, see Txiniz9ntxan, 
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J^fffiome^ its cuhivatUm in Mexico, II, 500; IV, SS6. 
See vegetables. 

Isles of the Great Octm dîfscovered by the %iaiiiards, 
IV, 82. 

Importation of European goeda into Mesdco— Its amomit 
in 1802, IV, 33, ei sêq.^ in 180^, IV, 46; in 180fc 
IV, 363 ; in 1805, FV, 366, and in 1806, IV, 366— Its 
annual amount, IV, 111, and IV, 281 ; and in all the 
Spanish colonies, IV, 127-r-?Amount of firaadulent im- 
portation, IV, 131 etseq. 

Imposts paid hy the proprietors of mines. III, 328. 

Indies, (East) quantity of gold and sihrer indiioh fbws 
there from Europe, III, 442 ; IV, 339. 

Indians^ {copper coloured Americansy^l!!heïB number» Ii 
131 — ^T heir migrations from north to south, I, 197-— 
Their languages, I, 138 — Their physiognomy, I> 380— 
Their ^complexion, I, 148 — 'They have a beavd, I, 
147— -Their longevity, I, 148 — Drunkenness, I, 140— 
Are not subject to deformities, 1, 152 — Their resemblance 
to the Mogul race, 1, 153— -Their moral ^Eunikies, I» 155— 
Their state of civilization before the arrival of the Europe- 
ans, I, 158 — Comparison between them and the Ne^ 
groes, I, 162— Their religion, I, 164 — Their chaiactet;, 
1, 164rr-Their melancholy, I, 171— Their tast? for pfunt- 
ing and sculpture, I, 172 ; for flowers, I, 173, 174— 
Their social state, I, 179 — Oppressions they esqpesienced 
at the time of the conquest, I> 180— They were i^id)||ect6d 
to the encoiniendas, I, 181r-^'Hieir condition has been 
ameliorated in the l8th century, 1, 183 ; especially Iq^ the 
establishment of intendancies, »6te?.— InequalitjF of fortune 
axnon^ tàçm, I, 184— Wretchedne8§ of tlie gsist mass» 



INDBX. 

1, 185 — Examples of great wealth, I, 186 — ^They pay no 
in^recc imposts^ ibid — They are subject to tribute, I| 
187 — Of the iippost paid by them, ibid — They are de- 
prived of several civil rights, I, 188— Degradation in 
which they are at present, 1, 190 — Why the late viceroys 
have not been able to do any thing in their favour, I, 
198 — Political inconveniences resulting from the in- 
sulated state in which the Indians are kept, I, 200« 

Indians, fxioandering) see Indios Bravos, 

Indigence of the Mexican people — ^Its causes, I, 185:^ 
IV, 112. 

Indigo, of its cultivation. Ill, 44— -Carriage from Guatimala 
through Mexico for Europe, IV, 17 — Amount of it& 
annual exportation from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 ; of its im- 
portation in 1802, ly, 36 ; of its exportation from Mex- 
ico in 1802, IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 48 ; in 1804, IV, 363— 
Influence which the edict of free trade has had on this 
exportation, IV, 100. 

Indios Bravos, I, 1?5 — ^War carried on against them by 
the missionaries and the troops of the presidios, I^ 
287, IV. 

Iniesta, [YIde/bnso) his estimate. ^of the quantity of wajker 
contained in the canai* of Huehuetoca, at the great 

swells, II, 149 (t). 
Ihena, (Bias de) manner in which he entered ^e Crater 

of theCerro de Masaya^ III, 310. 

Inoculation of the small pox; its progress in Mexico, 
1,112. 

Inundations in the valley of Mexico, II, 111— -Period ob- 
served by them, II, 113 — Inundation of 1446, II, Ll7; 
of 1498, II, 118; of 1553, II, 120; of 1580, iW; of , 
1604, ibid,* of 1607, ibid; of from 1629 to 1634, II, 133 ; ^ 
of 1763, II, 160 ; of 1772, II, 161. 

Intendancies, their number, I, 266 — Disproportion in their 
extent, I, 282 ; in their populatipni It 284 ; in their re- 

' ktiye populatiofi^ X^ 285. 
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IracCf a Mexican dishy II, 510. 

Iron, its use unknown to the antient Mexicans, or at least 

not rightly appreciated by them» III» 114, et seq, — 

mines which furnish it» III, 296 — Amount of its annual 

importation into Vera Cruz, IV, 31. 
Iron in barSf amount of its importation into Vera Cruz 

in 1802, IV, 84; in IS03, IV, 45, 46; in 1804, 

IV, 363. 
Iron^ (tohiie) amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 1802, IV« 

34,35; in 1803, IV, 46. 
Iron numufactured, amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 

1802, IV, 34 ; in 1803, IV, 45— -On account of the 

king, rV, 51. 
Irony meteoric found in Mexico, III, 298. 
Isamrivilly (Don Mariano) how he determined the position 

of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii : that of the Pic d'Orizaba, I, 

xliv. 
Islenos, natives of the Canary Islands, 1, 204. 
IstenenetU remains of a small Mexican pyramid, II, 196 — 

See Alcosac, 
Istlûy (bridge of) its geographical position, I, xxxipc 
Isthmus of Panama, height of its mountains, IV, 350.. 
Iturigarrat/f {Don Josef de) viceroy of Mexico*— See 

• Ytwrigarray. 
lizUy see Obsidian. 
JxilUxochitl (Antonio Pimentel^ Fernando Pimcntel, and 

Fernando Alba) baptised Indians authors of manuscripts 

on the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*)• 
Iztaccihuat/, one of the highest summits of the Cordillera 

of Mexico, 1, 62 and IV, 355— Signification of the word, 

I,6ir). 

J. 

JaJr/;^, province which produces it, II, 269— Its cultivation» 
III, 28— Amount annually exported from Vera Crozs 
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IV, 30; in 1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48; in 1804, 

IV, 363. 
Jamaica — Quantity of sugar which it exports. III, 14. 
Jatrophi^ or Juca — See Manioc, 
Jefferson {Mr, Thomas)-^!!!» determination of the position 

of Santa Fe, I, Ixiii — Eulogy of that statesman, I, 15 ; II, 

337 (♦). 
Jeffkrys (Mr. 7%oma«)— His determination of the position 

of Mexico, I, xxv ; of Vera Cruz, II, xxxiii. 
Jesuits — Their settlements in California, II, 324— -Opposi- 
tion which they have to encounter, II, 331 — The military 

is under their orders, ibid. 
JqruUo fXoruUoJ volcano ; its origin, II, 211. 
Juca, a plant which yields the manioc, II, 430— See 

Manioc. 
JuncoSf tribes of Indians, IV, 286. 
Jurvyo — See JortiUo. 
JWic^u^Expence which its administration Costs the state, 

IV, 230e/*fy. 

> 

Kenayzi, a people of Russian Ameiica, II, 393. 

Kino (Father) — See KUhn. 

Klaproth (M,) analysed the aerolithe of Durango, II, 293 y 
and the muriates of silver. III, 152. 

Koliugif a people of Russian America, II, 394. 

Kofdagi, a people of Russian America, II, 392. 

JKuhn (Father JEwebiusJ-^Hia voyage to California, I, 
Iviii — Unjust to attribute to him to have first proved 
that that country is not an island, II, 319, 323, 331 • 



Jjtborde {Jos. de) founder of the church atTasoo, II, 186^^ 
[is adventures, IV, 224 et seq. 
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Lahorde (Alex, de J, II, 89 (•). 

Labour (Price of) in Mexico compared wîtfi that oi^ other 

countries, II, 480. 
Lachaussêe (M J constructed a mtehhie à eohhhe feauy 

according to the phm of M. àà Rie, m, 222. 
L(0bra fÙon NkolasJ-'lth itihentry, Ï, ht— Wft map of 

the frontiers of New Spain, I, IxxxiiL 
Lagosy town of t!hê Intendancy of Ouadalaxara, II, 2âl— 

Its manufactures, HI, 460. 
Lagtina (Don Pedro de la) — His map of a part of Mexico, 

I, Ixxix— -Orders plans to he drawn of the ruins of 

MiUa, II, 238, 239. 
Lagunas of the Province of Texas, IT, ^5. 
Landivar (Don Raphael) a Mexican poet, II, 211. 
Language of the natives, I, 138. 
Lapeyrou&e — How he determined the position of Hontergr, 

I, Ivii. 

La Salle (De) — ^His settlement to the west of the Mississippi^ 
gives rise to discussions respecting the limits of Mexico, 

II, 276 ; IV, 270. 
Lauricocha^ mines% III, 343. 
Laxas {las) y river, I, 73. 

Lead — Mines which furnish it, IIÏ, 298— Amount éx|k>rted 

from Mexico in 1 802, IV, 38 ; in lé03, IV, 49, 
Leca {Carlos Cor so de) inventor of the heneficio de hiérroy 

III, 266. 

Le Maur CDon Francisco) draws the plan df the canal de 
los Guines, 1, 44. 

Lemos {Don Francisco Gil) s viceroy of Peru, ordered 
ihe southern coast of C^ili to he. examined, I, 42— 
His enumeration of the inhabitants of Peru, I, 92. 

Leoba — See Mitla, 

Leon, town, II, 207. 

'Lerma, river, I, 73 ; H» 205. 

Lemuels or êotMli of ^rvaouatiêHf etoamàJdà from )l607 ^fl* 
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^ t 

tystdbft of dikes for presenriag Mexteo from mundatiofis, 
n^ 128. 
Lems-^Histàyagé to tile ittoath of the Rh> Colômlniiy II, 

337. 
LigkthoA^ of Vera Cruz, IV, 53. 
Lma-^AwauBX «mount of the qufli^tky èf ^oM and «Kver 

cèinfeSi in that chy, HI, S37 — AAnual halanœ of its com- 
merce^ IV, lie. 
LipanSf savage Indians, 1, 175. 
Liçuaris (fine^'^Amcifont isxtipàrteà into Vem Cruz in 1802, 

IV, 33 ; m 1803, IVv «. 
Liquido rèàHsihky net revenue draWn by the idng of Spain 

from Mexico!, iV, fiSQ ; and fVofm the oAer colonies, IV, 

238. 
£dxttna '{Don fVmcisco JQtoilgr de J arcU^diop of Mesâoo^— 

Information furnished by him to the author, 1, 100 (*). 
Lianas (Antonio) discovered the mines (X Ositorce, UI, 

210. 
Loaysa {Fray Geronimo) archbishop of Lima, makes an 

enoînerotion of ibe iiâisintftnts of Peru, I, d2r 
Lopezi^llbi ^àn of fcbé enviroiss of Mexico^ I, Ixxviit. 
Lorenzana ( Cardinal de) archbishop of Mexico — Wk work 

on the antiquities oF Meadco, I, 283 — Memoir drawn iip 

by him relative to^the Desague, II, 109 {^}. 
LoretCf principal place of California^ II, 8^$. 
LouisianOf assistance which it &ew anntffitfy from 

for«xpéaoes é('llâminkrtratîdn,'IV^ 235. 
Love-apple — See Tomatl, 



M. 

Macuina, chief or tayst)f Nootka, H, 374«, 37â< 
MacukepeCf basaltic mountain, II, 268. 
Maenza (Marquis de) — His attempt to establi&lh a colony 
of European artizans in the kingdom of Quito^ ^I, 
' '4;58. •'■ '" 
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■ 

W^V^^ {Agaxt) — ^Its cultivation in Mexico^ II, 51d 

Liquor extracted from it under the name of Pulque, 11, 
521 — Importance of this cultivation» II, 526 — See flanU 
pulqucy vegetables. 

Maize — Its cultivation, II, 439^ seq. — Its extraordinary 
fecundity, II, 442 — It constitutes the principal nourish- 
ment of the people» II, 444 — ^Its Average price, 11, 445 — 
Liquor made from it» II, 447 — ^Amount of its produce, II, 

Malaspina {Alexander)'^How he fixed the position of 
Cape San Lucas, I,lv ; and Monterey» I,^ Ivi — His expe- 
dition to the north west coast of America, II, 317. 

Maldonado (Ferrer)^— Hi» apocryphal vc^age to the north 
west coast of Americla, II, 359. 

Mahmn Island» — ^They contain no stable settlementB, 
IV, 285. 

MalpassOf IV, 21 — See Passo. 

Malpays^ a canton formed by a volcanic eruption, II, 

213. 

MaJte Brun {M.) — ^Doubts excited by him respecting the 
identity of the Tacoutche Tesse and the Rio Colombia, 
I, 21. 

Manganese^ mines which furnish it. III, 299. 

Mangi {Juan Mateo)^-^lii8 manuscript journal of a voyage 
to California, II, 334 (♦). 

Mam — Its cultivation in Mexico, II, 545* ^ 

Maniau {Don Joacquin) — His manuscript work on New 
Spain, I, 187 (t). 

Matiioc — ^Its cultivation, II, 430 — Its species, II, 431—' 
It is indigenous in America, II, 433 — Utility of this pro^ 
duction, II, 435. 

Mansosy mountains» II, 403. 

Manufactures — Obstacles which the government throws ûd^ 
their way, III, 458 — Amount of die value of their pro- 
duce in New Spain, III, 460 — Manufactures of cotton, 
III» 461 ; of cloth» III» 463; of silk, III, 465; of tobacco» 
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ÎÎI, 466; 6f &S2Lp, Itî;^i87i 6£ étone ware, lîî, 4^§; of 
^ti polder, îll, 4Y0; rf wrdù^it gold, ÏII, 477— Coin, 

Mànusètipis ati California éitisting in Mexico, II, 334 (^). 
Manzo (Francisco) y Zuniga, archbishop of Mexico — His 

liberali^ during the inundation between 1620 and lè34, 

It, 137. 
3îap of the points of separation and ammiihiciations projected 

hetmeeh the tvbo seas — Deàcriptiôn of this map, I, cv, 43— 

Materials that served for it, IV,|344. 
Map àfNéfos Spain and the coktèfftiiridus countries to the north 

and ^(Mf— Object of this map and materials on which it 

Was drawn iq», I, xc. 
Map of the vaUey of J^extco— Materials for it, I, xciv— 

Astronottîôal dbB^rratiotis oti which it is founded, 

TV '<U*i 

Map (tèduced) of the Ungdom of if (An .^'n— Slàtérials 
which served for this map, I, ii — ^Why the author followed 
the jsrojectioh of Mercator, I, xvi-^Scale employed, T, 
xvii — Bounds of this map, ibid* — ^Why the scale of cen-» 
téfiî^ degrees waS not added io it, IvkViii— Principle^ 
M6#eâ in thé dëndihiiiâtîôn of the se^, I, xit— Thirty- 
three points détenâiiied by the obserVâtiohs of the author, 
I, ibid — Discussion of the position of Mexico, I, xxi^-^ 
(dée Médco'àki/); of ihàt of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi; of 
iiiSLiot Âcvtpiàcù, t, ii^XiV; of diffèiéëiîi places on the 
road frdnl Mèè^éo to' Ack^ulcib, I, kxkvîîî ; of that from 
MéiJto tb Veira Ctui, Ï, jdi i o^ toTerent jointe situated 
between Mexico, Guanaxuato, and Valladolid, I, xlviii ; 
of Çdifiïtfcttî; 1, li-Manuécript materials consulted by 
thé Mh6n I, Ixfi^Maps of Which hé availed himself, 
I, Ixxi— Advantages which his maps pdskess ôvéir those of 
tin àléet dàié, I, Ixxxiii-^MàHiiet in which he haà u^ëA 
the mountains, T, Ixxxv. 

Maps [geographical) y ijaadé'by the Aztecs, IV, 1?'. 

Maps fpHyàcial)» or seètionii bf Afarato-^Océteiptîoti itf 
TOt. iv. 2 it 
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these sections; 1st of the eastern àeéMty of the taUt 
hmd of Anahuac, I, cvii ; 2Dd of the western dednri^ of 
the table land of New Spain, h czvi; Sid of Uie central 
table land of New Spain* I» cziz— See abo^ If 51 d 
seq, 

Mapêmi — See Babon. 

MapimiSf town, II, dOé. 

Marfil, mines, U, 206. 

Marquez (Pietro) — His work on Mexican antiquities, II» 
261. 

Marquis {Port of the)^ part of the port of Acqpulco, IV, 
59. 

Marquis ( The)^ name by which Cortez is known in Mexico, 

n,7(t). 

Martin {Don Luis)^ a Mexican engineer, I* xdx, cxxiij 
Extent which he gives to the valley of Mexico, 11, 
His work on the ruins of the palace of Mitla, II, 

Martinez {Alonzo) colleague of Enrico Biartinez, 11, 
123. 

Martinez {Enrico) author of the Desague of Huehuetoca, 
II, 122— Beginning of his work, H, 125— Reproaches 
made to him, II, 128 — He drew up the mqps of the 
voyage of Viscaino, II, 361. 

Martinez {Don Estevan Jose) pilot of Juan Perez, in his 
voyage to the north west coast of America» II, 363, 
367 — He is charged with the establishing a settlement 
at Nootka, H, 369— Orders James CoUnett to be arrested, 
II, 374 



Mascaro {Don Afanue/)— His manuscript voyage, I» 
His map of New Spain, I, Ixxiv ; of the environs of £1 
Doctor, &c. I, IxxviiL 

Maso {Don Jose del) proprietor of a mercury minet HI, 
803, 

Matalans, a nation of New California, II, 345. i 

Ma^chesp quantity imported into Mexico in IW^tV^ éT« < 



JffaihMahu0fltià,di»em^.psc^jl^ the Indiaos^^I» lIYt^iV» 

JM<fivr«%>;(iP/(W JV^iM^»^) 9 f^ot, aufthorfof the joimial of 

the vpyageof Heceta,.Ayala9;$ndQiiadra^J^y>d6& - .^ 
Maya^ language ^ the Indians pf Yiicataa^ ^H j 246. . ^ ^ 
Jl£!i^, river. Il» 297. -m . ; »'• '^^< i 

Mayo/a^y a tribe of Indifuis» II» âQ5. .> <r; 

Mayorazgo — Introduction of into Mexico hostile tothe Jâro- 
gress of agriculture, Ili, 102« - -^ . . .M 

Mcé^ {Saltjsd):^A}axoun% annually expoTt»àMkùm:Vtm 

Crua, ÏV, sa .•! î 

ilf/'cAoaain, a medical rootyllj»^*, .-A: 

Mechoaoanj an antient kingdom independent of Che Mesdcan 



V. 
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empire,II,208r— See^aiao; Falladolid. 
Mecosy savage Indians, I, . 175-^War ^^carried. on against 

them by the iBi^onades,,.I» l^^7> 11» ;28«1 - i; 
Medfbrd (M, Macall) — His researches req^ecdng the 

exports of the United States, iy,S17* - < ,l . 
Medina (Barthoiome de) inventor of the amdgamation used 
. .in thç mines ofthe New World, III» 254. yoiij: /lî. 

Medina (Salvador de) — His voyage to .Cili^qniia^ |I, 

^22. ^. •.' •• /-•••.-. 

MeganoSf moving sand hills in the environs of Vera Crtaz^ 

IV, 154. .'/.^^.L. -j^'- •• ■•■ '<^('- 

^«t^a, aspécvçsof Bfin9Qa»II» 417* •} (k-' ;*.']. • . ■i< 
Mendez f Simon) — His project to'Tpriâiepit^undaâonU^ 

II, .A^^Was agfkin exiEimioed in^h^Ht^hiy^yeksqacy^ 

Jii^iiêf, A.p^leof £!aUfomiain^aS2:^ ^: .H .uuml «nil 
Mmurif — Quantity of , thi9 metal employed iÂ^ éHtrM^g 
tjie^ver^.fho^jjietmmeii^ ^1 ;' ÏV, 

356— Inconvenience from the commerce in tliii ^ 4iètBl 
not being Sreei» till,, 284--Influendé'l4r«4t9 pliëeMâl^ làii^, 
^. HI, 285 --Attempt: to ^irocureivtt ù^'€i4im}^4'^i9^ 
Mines which furnish it. III, dOl — ^Importation .Ôf^Aut 
m^tnl int» i America wp i^ewtfictfiflie^Igy/ ^l oW itri» 
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'#£ Ufajiisb Atnflrioa out of Ntfiàm^^éte k Vm He 
found, Ily 306 — Quantity sent to Potosi, III, 9^8— 
Amount aiUiiiaUjit iinportèA into Vera'Ouir» TV, 9i^ 
AmouAt im(>brted in«o Meictco ^in ^809; IV, el ^ Ih f 80S, 
IV, 51 ; in IttHy IVv S65-^Amount of vrvétae i^îdi 
its sale produces to the king, IV, 209-«^1rriyiè of fle 
consumption of this metal mu the diëtricM 'of mbéi^ 

Merida^ intendancy— Its extent, K, Sfld^^Iisr cUhiaie, H, 
^iô^^wàka» Hfèo inkdbit? It, II; œ^ïVt prodnctiiMtt, 

n, 247. 
Merida de Yucatan, town^ 11, 24I8< ' 
Memun/of^ riirer^IIyâTT. 
Mesada y media anato-— Annual j^rddoeo wllioh the Màfrise 

of thisf right brings into ^ kingi IV, 91<4f. 
Mescala, village— ibi-geographioai poritiMi ^ lûdiffii* 
Mucakrm^A^^e Apockeem 
Mestizoes, I, 1 SO— Their number, Hi »S# 
AftftetofY/of'/. mountains^ I]^ 295i 
Metals employed ai^ money by the Aztécis*; goM diUi^ tkip- 

Metab (precious J^^See the articles, «tAoer, goM^ lAaier, 

Phïlipfineku 
Mexicans-'^See Aztecs. - " 

Mexical, a spirituous liquor ft'cob P^eil^tN^' iT, 8Vt* 
MmMPWf riyer^II»277. i . - "•' ^ 

MemD«-*Ardibiêllioprick--^It0 vevenuM^l, 381 ; H,' é4. ^ 
Mexico, intendancy— -Its extent and population,- If, ^^•— 
Its limits, II, S-^Nature o£ the^^aunity] 11^ é^Deicr^ 
tim qf , the taUey. of Mexico,. II, S^^StewiUey ^ Met' 
'ico^lU priticipalv towns, !!,« 16S-«'4ta minéi^ il, 189; 

N[f»m$ oouiitryr-*fiignific8tion c^ thit wodd, liA%' 

Mfissko, i|ii)g4oo»-4m popdlation, II; 1-^Sëe ab6< lV(e«r 

il|siipiV^faigte]&^«Aa flituattHi, H^^ 5«-4tv txtéiiUy fel^(8— 
Roads which run throu|{h it^ 11, 7— Description which 
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Cortez made of it,rll, 10^P)»n frhif)i !^^|i||^iipof jt, 
XL, IS — Succestive settlement m^e tbfSft . by \lf% 
Aateci, U, 16— Description of the Te^caiU jpf TepoclUiît- 
Ian, n, 19— See thU.wprd7--pe8cription^^the tow^iof 
Mexico^. 11, 25rrSee Mejçicth^ Antiqyifi monuo^entp fQWfà 
in the valley of Hexicoy 11» 61 — P)f{tunidf;QÇ. San. Jogn 
de Teotihîiaçan, II, 63— rMilitary eôtreôi^men^ çf j^K^ 
calco, Ily 69 — Places rèma.rkahle in a l]^^priQ.a)poio|t-9f 
viçw, II, 70 — Chinampas floa^ng , on fii^, bkef^t Ù# Sjf^ 
Bot springs, II, 101— Castle, çf Ch^pQit(ep(^, IIv 102^- 
Afluents of that valley, II, 107 — ^^Desa^ue of H\iebuetoçf^ 
ÏI, 111 — See tliii^ word-4-Prpject for draining the valligt, 
II, }S4~-Caiisef of the depopulation ù£ this valley» U, 

m ' ■'. ■ '" ' . .'' * . '" .'"''"i 

Mexico^ town — Its geographical positiop, I,. xsfi^Tixe 
longitude which the author assigns to itt di^^rsa dçgsM 
and a half from that which has hithèrtp been adopté^ 

I, xviii — Consternation which the eclipse of the sun jn 
1803 occasioned in Mexico, I, xxx—Latitude, Und-^ 
Distance of that town from Acapulco, I, xl— Antie^t 
names of Mexico, I» I i^ Advantages of its situation for 
communications with ^e rest of the world, I, 79-— Pro* 
portion of the casts which constitute the population, 11^ 
209; 256 — Scientific establishments contained in this 
city, I, 212-*Number of saragates or inhabitants without 
any domicile, 1, 235 — Proportion of the sexes in its popu- 
lation, I, 252 — This dty is no longer situated in the 

* ^ «... 

midst of water, II, 9— >Dikes by which it communicated 
with the continent^ U, 25- Mexico, as rebuilt by Cortez 
is smaller than Tenochtitlan, ^y 27 — Why it is at a 
distance from the lakes, II, 29— Beauty of the town and 
its environs, II, 38 — Cleanliness which, prevails there^ 

II, 44— Aqueducts for the conveyance of trcqh. watery 
U, 45-«*Causeway8 leading to it» II« 47 — ^ttemarkablt 
edifices, II, 49 — ^Antique monunientSy il, 52— Descrip» 
tion of the palace . of MrnKtezuoam U^ 70-^ Ruina ^f that of 
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^lâ^'^AiOSÛèêli, h, 7^Brid^ calU^d ^ta de Alvarado, 
»4l, T'Si-Mrili edf the CletiSg/o, h, Y6-^Ûid Corte? do r^t 
'WTWitfM'&è'cïi^'ln the'plàce where Tenochtitlan wai 



tnqirîBidoi^» ^ î, 84^Brfllu and deaths, II, S5 — Consump- 
^%6ià')^MB ii^^itante, tî^ dO— compared with that oif the 
*1Sffiabiàuh't8 of Parish il, dS-^Increase of the consumption 
"of wine siti6&^if^î,^'lJ[/d3^iÙ^(^ of bread, JI, 

é^^l^gumes'^ j^u^vatëd in the fioatinff eardens, II. 
"^^^^^auses^'ofthe mandations to .which the city' if 
piïéi lf,'m,^^^i--Iiimdâùon o^ II, 117; of 

1553, 11, 120; of 1607 ibid-^Qreat inundation from 1629 
lb r6Sv^^9'^^^^P^<>)^^ <)^ V^uosferring the ci^ else* 
^efé, tVt Ï37-H6perations uçdêrtakea to pre?ent fiitur^ 
biindiBtrons, II, H.i^et segJ See Desague de Hvehuetoca — 
Oéneraf view oftdl these operatipns, 11, 15&-r-Why they 
do not àb'solliteîylBçeure the city from inundation ibid^^^ 
Projector a new canal, if, 162 — ;Another project of 1; 
level, n, 167— Advf^ntages "which ^^ <^Hy would expie^ 
riencc in supplies of provisions when the new canal wiD 
\5é completed, fl, 175 ; and the interior conimerce of 
New Spain,' ibid —Project for making a canal from 
Mexico to Chalco, II, 177; aqd another to the port 
of iTam^jpîco, 'II, 179 — Elevation of the town above the 
sea, !1, 183— Its manufactures, III. 461 ; IV, 4^— Quantity 
of gold wrought there within these five years. III, 477f 
et .sf^J— Description of the mint of Mexico. Ill, 479— 
House of separation. III, '483 — Works in bronze and 
ftimiiùre'manufactiired in Mexico, III, 488— It is the 
principal ' emporium of the interior commerce of New 
Spain, III» -l<9^i — Details of the population at the enumera- 
tion of 1790: 1st monks, IV, 291 ; 2nd nuns, IV, 292; 
Srd secular persons, IV, 292; 4th casts, I , 293; 5th 
male itudents, IV, 294 ; 6th female schools» IV, 294 ; 7th 
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Iiosphals, ly, 295; âth prisons; FV, 296 ; 9th acbordbg t* 
their occupations, IV, 297. 

Mewittt'^See TeocaUi of TenochtHlan, 

MexHtlan^ lake, I, 73. 

Mettli Ytzagualy house of the moon, antient pjnramid, II, 
63. 

MkaatU the road of death, the old name of the valley 
where the pyramids of Teotihuacan are situated, II, 
68é 

Mkthuacah — See Mkhoacan. 

Micmpampa^ mmes. III, 293. 

Mier (Don^osme de y Treipàlanos)^ dean of the high 
court' of justice at Mexico. — t'lans which he caused td 
bedraWn of the Desague de Huehuetoca, II, 109 (*)— ^ 
As superintendant general of the Desague de Huehuetoca» 
he caused two levels to be constructed, II, 156» 

Miguitlan'^^ee Mitlan. 

iXft^ta— Their number, IV, 24<8^Their d0tril)ution, IV, 
25d-^Why they are so numerous, IV, 258. 

Mimhrefios^^ee Apaùhes. 

Minerals — ^Their nature. III, 151 — Their average wealth, 
III, 159— See Mines. 

Mineria (Cuerpo de) at Mexico — x^dvances made by it to 
proprietors of mines, I, 228. 

Mines — State of them. III, 104*, 454 — Mining under the 
Aztec kings. III, 109 — Geographical position of those 
^ich are at present wrought. III, «119 — General table of 
all the mines, according to their division into thirtyHSCven' 
diputaciones, tduL—- Geological view of New Spain ; rocks, 
III, 128'^Mineral depositories, veins and beds. III,' 
1S4 — ^Union in groups. III, 138 — Formation of veins, 
gold, and silver; nature oï the minerals, III, 146 — 
Average wealth of-ihe minerals. III, 159— Description 
of the most metalliferous regions: Guanaxuato, III, 
164 ; Zacatecas, III, 204 ; Catorce, III, 209 ; Pachuca 
and Real del Monte, III, 212; Tasco, III, 224--^ 



Art pft)^. Mexican miner; >j|niini<^tiwi ^ the mioi^ 
^ III, 231— Amalgamatioii and mtMàà^^ ip, 251r--lQr 
fluence of the price of mercmy on the progrefs <^|nii]9fig,^ 
III9 283— Quantity of gold and sihrer extracted ftwa^ the 
minefofMexicOy 111,287 — Can the annual produce be 
angmented? Ill, 29i— Conunon metals: iron, copp^^ 
III, 296; tip, Obid-, leM» HI, 298— Met^ of liudit^^ 
IMC, iàid—iieTcory^ III, 29a-Co9l. Ill, 320— Salt, I^, 
321 — Soda, Md — Legislation of the mines ; supreiiie 
council^ III, 324^— Impost paid hy the proprietofs. III, 9K$ 
—Future progress. III, 232 — CompaiiBon of ijtke produire qf 
the mines of Mexico with that of the o|her Spanish <<olor 
nies, III, 336— Produce of Peru, III, 337 ; rf ChiUt OI^ 
352 ; of Buenos Ayres, III, 353 ; of N^vr Gr^pada» HI, 
379 — ^Tahle of th^ çctual produce of the mines o€ib» Vew 
Continent, (not ipclfiding <^ntr9band) W, $99rr-V)reci- 
ous metals exported in contraband bom tb^ port9 ^ 
Vera Cruz ^nd Acapuloo, III, 390 ; fiom Cai$hagena 
and Porto Bello, III, 392; by the river Ainaaona»ittJ/ 
from Chili, III, 393 ; from the yiiOeroya^y of Ski^llQtl 
Ayres, iàtd; from Brazil, Hid. TaUe of the adiwl 
produce of the mines of the New Continent (indudBig 
contraband) III, 394» — Table i^'the actual produce of thé 
mines of Europe, Northern Asia, and America, III| 
397— Proportion between the gold and silver extracted 
from Spanish America, III, 399 — ^^Researches respecting 
the quantity of gold and silver which has flowed fh>m one 
Continent to the other, since 1492. Ill, 442, 441 ei seq, : 
according to Ustari^, III, 403 ; according to Moncado, 
Navarete and Selor^ano, III, 405 : according to Raynal 
itid; according to Adam Smith, m. 408 ; according 
1) Robertson, III, 409 ; according to the author of Re- 
mrches sur le commerce^ ibid ; according to Necker, III, 
tO{ according to Ge^boux, tii//.— Quantity of registered 
^old and silver extracted from the min^B of America, 
from 149^ to 1803, III, 413-T-Unr«gi8tered gold and 
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^ïhfW9 lllf 417^Totd geld «ad aiWi^r» ^x^ri^od (fom 
the mines of America since 14*92» III^ lé^SfrrPrppoKJM 
i& which the different coliHiies hay« contributed, JJI, r. 
42(>-^ProportiQn between gold and «ilver» III» 49irrf 
Amount of gold and silver found at the conquest» yrhiQli 
became the spoil of the cofeiqiienMrs» III^ 42dn^uaiit}K]r ' 
Qf specie in circulation Jn tl^, New World, III» éSft^n 
Quantity of gold and silver which passes immediately iota 
Asia and Africa» without touishiug 'fluropâ» lU» 4Sftm.> 
Total qoantity of gold and «ilvier ivhidi' Europe liaa.rtd\ - 
ceived fi-oin the New World since: 1490^ rëâuUingfbMi ' 
the preôèdikig palcolations» Illy éSÏ-^PropAijtioift in wfaiidi 
these riches have flowed into Europe at different p^oioda» 
Mi^ 4i4^Re8eardies ' into ' ^hat has become of thfiM» v* . 
riches» III» 436 — Different ways by which gold.tm^ ithreo 
âew into Asia : Ust»* by the commerce of the lamoAfX 
Egypt» and the Red Sea» III» :44l.r8nd» by the fiasfe 
Indies and C^ina^ 111»^ 442i; 8rd» by the Russia eeiiiK>'' 
merce» III» 449 — Accumulation of gél^ qnd sibcef im 
Europe» llf» 4(^. ' /^ . :. 

Miners f degree to what they have carried the |urt e£ mining 
in Mexico» III» 233 — Miners are free' iU' New Sp^in^ I» 
124»IU.246. ^" ' - 

Minf'Bt MexicO) III» 479->--Quanttty <of moneys a^imaUy *' 
coined there» III» 481 — Annual profit which the king 
dérivés froià itv IV» ^OD-^on^parise* with the n^pt e£v.'' 
Paris, IV, 358 ef «e^'. 

Missianariei^ AosiâitieÉ whieh tli^ ^sometimes oomMil^' 
against the Indios Bravos» I» ^7. 

Mikiy (La) a law which cbmpeb «he Iniiiai» te mvài \êl 
the mines» is no longer in force in Meado^» J^ \lAs 

Mith, fPakee ef) its nims» II; 259. = 

Mixtecoj a mountainous eouàt^» If; <2S7l 

MocinOf fM,J Bee Mazino. 

J^ocf^uma» river» I» 72> - ; ' 
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M&mpoXf a town In the kingdom of Santa Fé» the principal 

market of the gold of that cbuntry. III, 884« 
Mancadoy (Sanchez de) his estimate, of : the "quantity of 

gold and' silyer which . has^ flowed into Europe since 1492» 

III, 403. . > 

ÂUnchoa, f Count de) viceroy of Mexico^ àeiCrusts the su- 

perintendancy of the Desague.ito Father Cabrera»^^ 11, 

i42i ■ . .■.;..:. - ..... 

Mofid!at»i, a military post, II, 283. 

Menteleone, (Duke of) his wéalUi, I» 227*^MoBUtnent 

erected by hnn to Cortez, II, 52*-Hi8 houée : is situatied 

where the < palace <^ Montezuma stood. Hi 70u,^«See 

BÊttuàOf f Casa dei). • 

Mooret fHamikon) how he fixed the • position of ; Yeirli: 

Cms, I, xxxiii. . /■ ■;:■. ;.v' ;^^v 

MoniahOf (Berria de) his memoir on tlie. metalluigical; 

treatment of minerals, III,, 254. /': 

JtfoHtoflK», /"jFVaitcîfco^ whether he entered tbe ; Crater of 

tibe Popocatepetl, III, '475. f ' 
Monterey t ( Count de) viceroy of Mexico, sendjs 'Onate» to 

New Mexico, II,. 309w 
Monterey, (sheU op lilt SS. < 

Jkf(mf^é^, bishoprick — Its revenues, I, 231. 
Monterey^ town of the intendancy of San Luis Potosi» 

11,283. 
Monterey f in New California^— Its geogn^phical position» 

I, lvi*-See San Carlos de Monterey. , , 
ManteseiaroSf (Juan de Mendozo y Lun^ Marquis de) 

viceroy of Mexico praised, II, 48. , 
MoiB^^«cfarM, town, II, 30& 
Montezuma^ 1^^ Moteuaoonui» 
Moquif a territory inhabited by savage Indians, 11» 287«* 

Town ^diich Father Oarces found there, II, 315. 
Moguihuixt last king of Tlatelolco» II, 27* 
MortdedOf (Don Jose) his voyage, I, 42 ; IV, 285. 
Moran, description of its mines, III, 212, 224. 
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Morimaîn of the clergy ; if it is contrary to the progress of 
agriculture, III» 102. 

Moteuczonuif true name of Montezuma. II, 9 (t)— 
Two princes of that name, iind — Limits of their em- 
pire, I, 11. 

Motezuma^ fAntnnioJ author of a manuscript on tha 
history of Mexico, II, 74? (*). 

Matezurna, (Pedro) son of Montezuma, II.-*-See Tohuà' 
Kcakuatzin. 

Mathesy (M. Frederic) his metnoir on the mines of PotosT, 

IIÎ, 171(t). 
Motolinay author of a manuscript histdry of Mexico, II* 

74(*). 
Moyotla, one of the quarters of Tenochtitlan, IF, 28. 
Mozinoy (Don Francisco ) his botanical labours, and his 

voyage to Nootka, II, 370-— His Tocabulary of the Noot- 

kian language, II, 346. 
Afii^rfo, desert, IT, 310. 
Mulattoesy 1, ISO ; II, 344. 
MulberrieSf the government prevents their being cultivated 

in Mexico, 11,517. 
Murex of Mexico, III, 83. 

Murphy^ (Don Thomas J his patriotic views, I, 112, 
Muslin^ quantity imported Jnto Mexico in 1803, lIV, 

45, 46. 
Mviisy (Jose CelestinoJ his great botanical h^urs, I^ 

215 — He discovered the mercury mine of Qaindiu,' Uff 

806. 



N. 

I 

Nahajoa, mountains, H, 287* 

Nacogddc?éf the nearest Spanish post to Louisiana, II, 278^ 
Nadal, (/ edroj makes astronomical observations on tht 
Bio de Balzas, II, 296* 
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ffçhmbecSi Uboir arriva} i^ Mexico, U ISS* 
NaiSi quantity imported into Vori& Cruz in IMS» 
IV. 44. 

Napeula^ river, v^tay be identical ytîâh the AAvmm» II» 

813. 
iiqrv(w, (Pa^nfik) hi§ ençursipw, II, 337« 
NasaSf river, II, 294. 
N(4tçhitoch0St a country of the Uuit^ SUtfs of Amsrioa, 

bounded by the intendancy of San Luis Potosi» Xl» 876* 
ffimkc(nnf^tgp0^ fÇqgrg de P^c^e) op^ of th|^ IPÔtt 

elevated summits of the Cordillera of Me^CQ, I, €d— 

3iglM4ç^on ^f tbi# namç^ iiif^ (*). 
Navaretey (Pedro Fernandez de) his estimate of the quan- . 

tity of g9l4 4ir4 ^Uvor which ban flowed ûç^to Europe 

finçe 14«?, ffl, 405. 
M^^lf^cyNi, 4isQQ^YÇ3r^ th^ nw^ of Huancavelica,, 1(1^ SICK 
Neckety his estimate of the quantity of gol4 imd silver 

which has flowed into Europe since 149% \\\% 410* 
Nie y (M. Louis J botanist of the cp^peditio^ of Malfi^inay 

NegroSi not numerous in Mexico, I, 23&t«I4I)Ws ffivourable 

to their freedom, I, 241. 
Nemonterm^ compUweAtaxy ^jf^ of thfli Mexican yeari 

NevadOf signification of this word, 11, 191 (f )• 
^eatt^lkmf ««^. Nem California,. 

JMnv C^ti/omiaf province— Its coasts was surveyed \^ a 

mi expedition and by Vancouver, I, Ivii— Its extent, 

b also called Neu) AUnon^ II, 337 — ^Missions 

n which the oaurt of Spain has established 

|S8-— Its climate, II, 340 — ^Increase of its pc^u» 

, 348 ; and of the produce of the soil, ibié^ 

wfaô ibhabit it. H, 345 — ^Diffsrence betweea their 

^'imd the Aztec, II, 346 — ^Their taste for ho#- 

U» 849— Their occupations, II, 849 — AniBMd»ef 
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New Califortiifl, II, $J0— Missbiis wfiich ttië Spaâiâràl 
have founded in that ccmntry. II, 353 ; I V, 300. 
New GaUciay kingdom — Its extent, I^ 270. 
Ne^ Grenadoj viceroydty— Mercury which it fumidheSi 
tlly 306 — Quantity of precious metals which it fur- 
nishesy III, 379 — Balance of itis annual commerce, IV, 
1S8 — Net revenue which the king of Spain derives froiâ 
it, rV, 240-T-Its gross revenue, IV, 241. 
Nev) Leon» kingdom, II, 272. 

New Mexico f province — ^Its extent, II, 307 — Its' climate, 
II, 310 — ^Its rivers, II, 311 — Indians inhabiting it, fif, 
313 — Its towns, n, 316 et seq. 
New Navarre f see Sonora^ province, 
^«w Sa^t^ând!»", province, II, 272. 
i^etv SantandeTf town, II, 282. 

New Spain f maps of that country, I. ii— See map f reduced/ 
of the kingdom of New /^fn—- Geographical positions of 
that country determined hy astronomical observations, 
I, cxxxiv— cadiii — Points of which the heights have beett 
measured,. I, cxliv. et «e^.*-£xtent of the country, I, 5 ; 
n, 1; IV, 32^— «Itis the most important polssesfsioh of 
the Spaniards, 1, 9 — Limits of the country, I, 10 — ThiJ 
name originally designated Only Yucatan, I, 11 — It is 
Hot synonimous with Anahuac, 1, 12 — Comparison of itij 
extent and population with those of Spain and the 
Ûiiited States of America, I, IS-^CIonfiguration of itil 
coasts, I, 16 — ^Points at which this country is narrowest 
Detween the two seas, and' project of joining these two 
seas, t, 18— -See communications^ &c, — Physical view of the 
country/ t, 4>6^Its climate, I, 47 — Constructioa of itk 
mountains, I, 48 — Description of their Table Landii, 
Ty ^.ifai^Ôf their highest summits, I, 62 — Climate df the 
coasts, I, 64>-— Distinction of the country into terrai 
ààtknlet témpkdàs and/Ho^, t, 65-^Heights at whicH 
thé metals are found, I, 7()^— Navigable rivers, I, 71— 
tékê/^ tp 7S~V4vetation, I, 79--See plants and veg^* 
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itfft/ef— ^Limits of snaws/î, 74 — Heats of summer, l,7S^ 
Rainsy I» 76 — ^Earthquakes and volcanic explosions, I, 

4 

78 — Physical advantage? of this country, I, 7d — Depend- 
ence in which it is on the Havanah with respect to its 
military defence, I, 83 — Dangers of navigation on its 
coast, ibid — Population, J, 278 ; II, 1 — See this word — 
Divisions of the ten itory, Ist, before the Count de Galvez 
into ten provinces, I, 265 — 2d Into fifteen intendancies 
and districts, I, 266 —Sd Into three regions» I, 268 — 
4th Into the kingdoms of Mexico and New Galicia, I, 
270 — 5th Into New Spain proper and internal provinces, 
I, 271 ^Its limits to the north and east, I, 273-*Com- 
parison of its extent and population with, those of some 
other ^countries, I, 274 — Division of the internal provinces, 
IJ^ 279 — Surface and population according to the terri- 
torial divisions, I» $80— «Disproportion between the inten- 
dancies with respect to their extent, 1, 282 ; with respect 
tp their population, I, 284^^Their relative population, 
1, 285 — Statistical analysis of New Spain, II, 1 — 1st In- 
tendancy of Mexico, II, 3—189 — See Mexico; 2d of 
tucbla, II, 190—203 ; 3d of Guanaxuato, II, 204—207— 
4(h ofValladolid, II, 208—226; 5th of Guadalaxara^ II, 
227—231 ; 6th of Zacatecas, II, 232—234 ; 7th of Oaxaca, 
U, 235—242 ; 8th of Merida, II, 243—249 ; 9th of Vera 
Cruz, II, 250—270 ; 10th of San Luis Potosi, IÏ, 271— 
283; 11th of Durango, II, 284—295; 12th of Sonora, 
II, 296—306 ; 13th province of New Mexico, II, 307— 
318; 14th of Old California, II, 319—334 ;. 15th of New 
California, II — 335, 355 — See ithe detail under these dif- 
ferent words: Ptiebla, Guanaxuato, Vattadolid, &c. 
Cursory view of the Great Ocean, from the port of San 
Francisco to the Russian settlements, , II, 357 — Xoyftgea, 
which have beep undertaken there, II, 359— 7Sec 
CabrUiOf Gafir ^*^«y»<?> Perez^ Heceta^ Ayala^' Bodega^ 
Martine^, Haro, Eisa^ Fidalgo, A/afagpi«a— Sta,tjB of the 
agriculture of New Spain, II, 4^0^111, lOS-l-Seiiir 
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Mgricuburef cereaUop plants, vegeia/fleS'^tàte of Ihe 
minesy III» 104— 454— See mines — State of the manufac- 
tures, III, 455 — 489 — See ntan«/àcfure«— State of the 
commerce. III, 489— IV, 203 — See comm^rce^-Financeg^ 
IV, 205— See reven^e— Military State, IV, 247.-283— 
Seejbrce farmed J. 

Netv Spain proper y its extents 1, 270. 

^e2;aAt/a/co;W, king of Tezcuco, II, 117. 

Nicaragua, (Lake of) might serve to effectuate a com- 
munication between the two seas, I, 23. 

Hight, (melancholy) what period so called in- the history 
of Mexico, II, 10. 

Nino, (Andre) affirmed that there was no strait betweeii 
south and north America, ly, 19. 

Niparaya, divinity of the Çalifomians, II, 332. 

Ni%a, (Marcos de) made astronomical observations on the 
Rio de Balzas, II, 290 — His fabulous accounts of the 
town of Cibola, II, 323. 

Niza, {Taddeo de) a baptized Indian, author o£ a ma- 
nuscript work on the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*)• 

Noble Indians, see Caciqnes, 

Nochistongo, (subterraneous gaiery of) history of that work, 
II, 125, et seq. 

Nombre de Dios, town, 11. 294. 

Nopaleros, planters who rear the cochineal^ III, 77* 

Nordenfychtf (the Baron de) his geological cabixiety III, 
311. 

Norte, (Rio del) may facilitate the cmninerce betweem 
the two seas, 1, 22 — Description of that river^ II, 311—- 
Its loss in 1752, II, 312. 

Nortes de Hueso Colorado, north winds of, Mexico, I, 

Noôthà, {Bay of) was visited before Cqol^ by. Juan Perea^;. 

^ II, 364 ; and named port of San Lorenzo,' »&û/.— Settle- 
ments which the Spaniards made th^re, I^, 369— Des^ 
cription of the country, II, 372---P^saji)aû^ . bet^ 
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* àpain and thé t.nfiiAttsp^Uiif éSâ {kiééesbià^ it ^S^ 
Nttedra Senàrd dé Ùmâat^^ â nfinéral [^ru^, H, 

ici- 

Nunez cAhdr) ûdBé^ dé tààth *î« voyagé to New Ca- 

lifornia. II, 336. 
Nuts, amount imported into yéH Cruz in 1802, tV, 33 ; 

in 1803, IV, 44. 
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€mii then" ôdtivMidft in Mé&icd, ÏI, 4^4. 

Oaxaca, bifihoprick — Its revenue^ f, ^1. 

Oaxaca, intendance — Nnmbéf 6f ecclesiastics contained in 
it, r, 230 (♦)— Its extent tfnd dimate. It, 235— Aztec 
liidtiumentB ^YÀdi it contins, II, 238 -^Cochineal is 
cultivated there, II, 241 — Its towns and mines» 11, 241 ; 
III, 127. 

Oasactif vfdiey, fbfiûs the marquisate of Cortez, II, 

7 (t) 
ffhitaiaf ti[^wtt. If, 24. 

ObrajeSf great cloth manufactories at Queretaro, III, 

462. 
Obrpgon, tàcénèiadt)— tiis project for preserving Mexico 

fiNnn ittcftfdatidiis^ II, \^. 
Obregon, first Count of Valencian^ III, 193. . . 
Obf'égtM, fÛoti ïghacioj iiilfonnatioà burnished by him to 

the airthor, I; fi^ixviii. 
Obsidiath found among the ruins of the .Casa Grande, 

If, 362— Mitteis of, wrought by the Aztecs, III, 116^ 
Oca, {oxalis tuberosa) Its cultivation in Mexico, ^ I, $e0. , 
Otanay {Itofdr^éièy olscoverç thé mines of Chota, HI, 

Ûceloxàéiîtl, See Caémhite. 

Ocoltati, fàài work of the intéhdancy of Puebla, U, 
199. 



INÔÉi. 

Oetîîf see Pulque.' 

Oilf (linUeed) amount imported into Mexico în I'SOS, * 
IV,44.. ■ '^" • ^"' 

Oil of olives, amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 1802, IV, 
83 ; in 1803, IV, 44 ; in 1804, IV, 364. 

Old California, see Cali/brnia. 

Olives^ amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33 ; 
in 1803, IV, 44. . 

OKve tree, the goveriimént endeavours to prevdnt its cul* 
. tivation, II, 517. 

Olmosy (Andres de) author oiP a manuscript history of 
the conquest of Mexico, II, 74 ( ^ ) . 

Oltmanns (M, Jahho) his operations respecting the ged«> 
graphy of Mexico, I, xcvii, c, cxxx; I, 272, II, 
210 (*). 

'Ohate, (Juan de) his conquest of New Mexico, H» 
309. 

OpeloussaSf ( County of ) province of Louisiana, bounded by 
Mexico, II, 277. 

Ordas^ (Die^oJ whether he descended mtp ihe Crater of 
the Popocatepetl, III, 473— He discovered the river of 
Huasacuaico, IV, 18. 

Organosy (los) mountains, II, 28. 

Orizaba, mbu£tain— Confusion which prevails in thé maps ^ 
of Jefferys and Arrowstnith with respect to this moun- 
tain • I, xlvi — ït is one of the highest summits of the 
Cordillera of Mexico, I, 62— Description of that moun* 

tain, II,' 257. . 

Omaôtf, town, II, 270. , 

Oro, {Real del) mines, it, 2^. 
Oropezàf a title belonging to the family of the Inca Sayci- 

Tupac, I, 201. 
Orta (Don Bernardo de) captain of the port of Vera 

Cruz — lïis meteorological observations, I, 84, ' IV, 

195. 
Oitimur^t province, II, 297* 
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OterOf (Pedro LinienoJ one of the undertakers of. die 
mine of Valenciana» III, 1 9^ 

Oteysa^ (Don Juan Jose) how he fixed the longitude of 
Durango, I, Iziii — His plan of that town, I. Ixxviii — 
His calculation of the surface of Mexico, II, 272 ; of 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan, II, 63-»His researches 
respecting the. environs of the town of Durango, II» 
291. 

OUmiteSi a wandering tribe to the north of Mexico, 1, 12; 
in the intendancy of Valladolid, II, 222« 

Ounigigakf see River qf Peace. 

OvandOf riches sent by him into Europe, III, 425. 

Omhyheet island — Was discovered before Cool^ by the 
Spaniards, IV, 82. 



P. 



Pachucaf river, ÏI, 108. 

Pachuca^ town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 188— 

Description of its mines. III, 212. 
Packthread^ amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IVy 

se ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
PadiUuf (Christobalde) his project for draining the valley 

of Mexico by the natural gulphs of Oculma, II, 135. 
PagazOf (Don Juan de) his maps of New Galicia and 

New Biscay, I, Ixxx. 
Pages, his journey by land from Louisiana to Aciqpulco» 

11,279. 
Palqfox^ (Don Juan de) bishop of Puebla and viceroy of 

Mexico — His instruction respectiog the Desague, II, 

109 (♦). 
Pames, Indians, II, 205. 

Panama^ (Isthmus of) uncertainty which prevails respect- 
ing its form and its breadth, I, 29; IV, 163 — Causes of 
^he unhealthiness of the counUy, IV, 153. 



INDEX. 

Panucoy river, II, 250. 

Papagallo, tempest, I, 86. 

Papaloapan, river. II, 254. 

Papakuà, Tlemacazque or Teopixqui, Toltec and Aztec 
priests, II, 65» 

Papalotia, river, II, 107. 

Papanila, (pyramid of) monument of the Aztecs, II, 
258. 

PapaSy see pofatoe. 

Paper, none manu&ctured in Mexico, III, 466 — Amount 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 31. 

Paper ^ {ivhUe) amount imported into Vera Cruz by indi- 
viduals in 1802, IV, S3, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 45, 46 ; on 

. account of the king in 1802, IV, 43; in 1803, IV, Si- 
Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1804, IV, 364. 

Paper, fjoidj amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 
33; in 1803, IV, 45. 

Parallel of great heights, geological phenomenon, II, 220. 

Parallelism of beds, observed in great extents of country, 

m,177(}). 

Parrasy lake, I, 73 ; II, 294. 

ParraSi town, II, 294. 

Partidoy (Rio) a river who^e existence is problematical, 
I, 24. 

Pasco, {mines of) III, 391. 

PascuarOy or Patzquaro, town, II, 224. 

PasquiarOy town, II, 294. 

Passage to the north tvest of America, a problem which 
occupied the Spaniards of the 16th century, II, 359. 

Passo (Rio del) may serve to establish a communication, 
between the two seas, IV, 23. 

Passo del Norte, a military post^ II, 317— Description of 
the country where it is situated, iind. 

Patzcuaroy lake, I, 73 ; II, 208. 

Pœcora, (M. Don Jose J one of the heads of the botani- 
cal expedition of Peru, I, 215. 
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Payos^ Indians who periodically visit the Huaylecas aad 
Chonos Islands, IV, 286. 

Peacey (river of) may facilitate the communicatioB be* 
tween the twp seas, I, 19. 

Ptarl JUhery^m California, 11,328, III, 79. 

Pecosy river, perhaps identical with the Red River o^ 
Natchitoches, II, 313. 

Pena^ (Don Thomas de la) the associate of Juan Peres — 
His manuscript journal, II, 368 (*)• . 

Penon de los Bahosy a porphjrritio rock which contains a 
spring of mineral nfttter, II, lOl. 

PefuiomptÀàhy the government— Theûramomit» IV, 231. 

Pepper^ amount impoï'ted into Vera Cni» in 180% IV, 
35. 

Perezy {Don Juan) > Im yo jBge to the north west- of 
America, II, 363~He was in thç seas of Nootka beferf 
Cook, II, 364. 

PericueSf people of California, II| 232. 

Peroie^ town, II, 269. 

Peroie, (Coffre de) see Coffre. 

Perth its population, 1, 92 — Mercury whidi the kiqg^ofli 
furnishes, III, 308— Produce of its gold and silver raineSi 
III, 337— Celebrated mines of this kingdom. III» 338^ 
division of the kingdom into provinces and intendsn- 
cies. III, 340 — Process of amalgamation followed therei 
III, 350— Balance of its commerce, HI, 128— Net reve* 
nue which the king of Spain derives from it, IV, 2Mv 
Gross revenue of that viceroyalty, IV, 241— Its armed 
force, IV, 267. 
^eiàtlan, village, II, 211. 

Philippine Islands, precious metals annually cfurried there 
from Mexico, IV, 74— Supply annually drawn v^y them 
from Mexico, for expence of administratbn, IV, 236^— 
Their gross revenue, IV, 241. 
Piastres, quantity coined in 1790 at the mint of Potosi, 
III, 378. 



INDEX. 

Pichardo (Father Don Jose Antonio) a learned monk 
of San Felipe Neri at Mexico, I, Ixxvii ; II, 22 ( ^* ). 

Pilchards amount annually imported into Vera Cruz in 
1802, IV, 33— See fish^ (salted). 

KmaSf a tribe of Indians, II, 298. 

Pimento^ quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 
46. 

Pimento of Tabasco^ province which produced it, II, 253— 

' Amount annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 
1^02, IV, 87; in 1803, IV, 48-i.Influence which the 
edict of free trade had on its exp(Hrtation, IV, 100* 

pimentely 4 p ^î^ f See IxtUlxochitL 

Pimeria^ district, II, 298— Divided into Alta and Baxa, 
II, 299. 

Pimeria AUa^ (mountains of) I, 63. 

Pinahuizapan^ see Perote. 

Pinadoro, (Bemd de) his expedition to California» II, 
329. 

Pinei^ {Bay of) at pres^it Monterey in New California- 
See Monterey i 

Pistachios^ (earth) See Mani, 

PfitoA» quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 47. 

i'ii^e, amount exported from Mexico in 1803, IV, 40 — See 
also Maguey^ 

Plants f (aromatic) amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 
1802, IV, 33 ; in 1803, IV, 44. . 

Plants of Neto Spain^ I. — Plants serving for food to the 
people: 1st. The banana, II, 414; .2d the manioc, 
II» 429; 3d, maize, II» 439; 4th, European Cerealia» 
II» 451 ; 5th, the potatoe, II« 484 ; 6th» the oca» II» 
500; 7th, the igname» ibid; 8th, batates, U, 503 ; 9th, 
the cacomite, II» 505: 10th, the tomatl, Md; 11th» 
diQ earth pistachio, ÎM/ 12th» pimento»»^; 13th» the 
eUmalatl» II» 506 ; 14th» rice» Und; 15th, all the kitchen 
herbs e«4 fr«it trees ol^ Euro^, II» 509^). Plac 



INDEX. 

Âmalgainatîoi\ is introduced there» III, 377'— Quantity of 
piastres coined there in 1790, III, 378. 

Potdtry^ rare before the conquest, III> 52. 

Powder, (gun) its manufacture is a royal monopoly. III, 
469 — The only existing manufactory. III, 470 — 
Amount manufactured, JIJ, 471 — ^Amount of the an- 
nual revenue drawn by the king from the sale of this 
commodity, IV, 214, 

PmM^, object of their establishment, IV> 9^. 

Prisons^ expence to the state, IV, 231. 

Productions of the animal kingdom in Mexico, III, 46 — 
95— See Zoology. 

Productions of the minerai kingdom of Mexico^ III» 104— 
323— See mines. 

Productions of the vegetable kingdom of Mexico, U> 414—111, 
46 — See plants and vegetables. 

Produce of land^ its annual value. III, 97. 

Provincias internas ^ their divisions: Isc into internal pro- 
vinces of the viceroyalty and of the commandant, I, 
271 ; 2d into eastern and western, Ï, 279^— Country 
comprehended in them, I, 280— Their surface and po- 
pulation, ibid. — Their relative population, II, 2. 

Prunes, amount imported into Mexico in 1803,. JV, 
44. 

Puebla^ intendancy — Number of ecclesiastics contained in 
it,- 1, 230 (*)— Its extent and population, II, 190— 
Proportion of the casts, II, 197 — Number of the towns 
and villages, II, 198— Its industry, II, 199— Its salt 
works, ibid — Its marble, ibid — Language of the inha- 
bitants, i^ — Its towns, II, 200«— Its relative population, 
II. 203- -Its mines, ibid — Its manufactures. Ill, 461. 

Puebla de los Angeles^ capital of the intendancy of Puebla — 
Its population, II, 200 — Its manufactures. III, 461— 
467. 

Fuente del SattOf bridge of the cascade of £he Desague de 
Huehuetoca, II, 152. 



INIXBX. 

fwsrco, river, TI, T\i ai2. 

Pi^^e» a liquor made of the juice of the Magney, II, 521-« 
Produce of the impost on this liquor, IV, 21Ç. 

Pulque de mahiSf a spirituous liquor pade of m^b^, II, 
449. 

Pttn)£cacton, town, II, 231. 

Purissimaf celebrated mine of Q^tgrce-r-Its ,^ealth^ JQ, 
211. 

Purissima Concepcionf vill^e qf Catjfomi^ II, ^5S. 

Purissima Concepch^ de Alam(^ de Cfitorcfif imoes, liXr 
283. 

Pyramids of San Juan de Teotihuacan» 11» ÇS^-rSh&ff 
height, ibid — Their antiquity, II, 64— Intérieur con- 
struction, ibid — Their height, compared with that of the 
pyramids of Egypt and Cholula, II, 195 (f). 



Q. 

Qjuadrat (Don Juan de la Bodega y) hofvr )ip fixed tbç 
position of San Lucas, I, Iv — His m^p f^ Califojrpi^ )f 
Ixxxi^His voyage to the north if^t ^^t of ^g^^rica^ 
II, 365, et seq. 

Quarterons, a Mexican cast, I, 245. 

QtMuhnahtiaCf see Cuernq>pqca, 

Quauhtemotzinf last Iping of IJAexicp, II, 57 (^)"— 'HCSTCJ^ 
anecdote of ^at p^rinqe, }I, 77. 

Quauhtitlan^ see Guautitlan, 

(2uere^aro, towiçi of (he inte^kdaxiçy of I^IexicQ— >PropQrtioil 
between the casts whp i^babil^ it, And l^etiresp the aexed, 
J, 254— Its populatipp, I, l8&-r-Its manuSicf^urcf» llfc 
4^0-^67. 

g.uetla^ay Jciiig pf J^ej^iço-rS^e Ç^lakt^ifk^ 

Q^jdabi^hny^eQCwflfguUizlfi. 

Qldmperi {Don Manuel J his voyage to NoQtka» Ut 



INDEX. 

Cruz, IV, 8 ; from Mexico to Vera Cruz by Orizaba» 

IV, 12. 
Roheredo (Don Antonio) astronomer at the Havann^ — 

' How he fi '• the longitude of Mexico, I, xxx. 
Robertson— Y{\a estimate of the quantity of gold apd 

silver which has flowed into Europe since 1492, III, 

409. 
RobledOf a defile in New Mexico, dangerous for travellers, 

II, SIO. 

Jtodb / formations ; geological constitution of New Spain ; 
general considerations, I, 55etseq.; Ill, 128 et seg.j 
IV, 549-^1. primitive rocks : granite and gneiss, II, 2S6 ; 
m, 213, 506, S87; micaceous slate, glimmer-schiefer^ 

. Il, 130, 134, 148; prioiitive^ slate, ur-thonschiefer. III, 

131, 134, 176, 226; serpentine. III, 131, 176 (Syenite, 
m, 176, 180, 183, 210)— II Transition rocks: transition 
slate, iibergangstihonschiefer^ III, 205; 2l0 (transition 
green-stone. III, 180); transitioa porphyry, iibergangs 
porphyr. III, 132, 134, 180, 182, 205, 206, 254 ; grau- 
wakke, transition sand stone, II, 233, III, 132, 205, 208; 
transition lime-stone, iibergangskalkstein, 11, 199; III, 

132, 183, 207 — III. Secondary rocks: old sand stone, 
m, 178t 206 (slate day, schieferthon, coal. III, 301, 
821); primitive lime-stone, alpenkalkstein. III, 133,210, 
213, 226, 311,315, 344,349; jura lime-stone, jura-kalk- 
atein. III, 133, 179, 206, 214 ; old gyps, alter gyps. III, 
214 (rock salt. III, 321); new sand stone, neuer bunter 
aandstein. III, 2^4,311; new gyps, neuer gyps. Ill, 21 4; 
new or superior lime-stone, 111,311 — IV. AOuvialrochf 

III, 141, 150, 296, 806, 382, 385, 398, 422— V. VokaMt 
rocks trap formation, II, 191, 210, 221, 228, 257, 258, II, 
2l3; trcç porphyry, trap-porphyr, 1,61 (*), 74; II, 212, 
272; III, 318,214; basalt, amygdaloid, mandelstein, I, 
76; II, 89,207, 212, 215; III, 188,210,218; obâdia» 
pearl-stone, II, 802 ; HI, 116, 214. 



INDEX. 

Rodriguez f Father Diego J— How he &cd the longitude of 

Mexico, I, xxvi. 
Rodriguez (Don Juan Josef) assisted the author in the 

construction of geological maps, I, cxix (*). 
Roman (Antonio) — His project for draining the yalley elf 

Mexico, II, 135. 
RomeroSf a rich Indian family at Cholula, I, 186. 
Rosarioy town, II, 305. 
Roucou — Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 37 ; 

in 1803, IV, 48. 
Roxas {Don Juan) — His experiments on the temperature 
. of the mineral waters of San Jose de Comangillas, 11, 

207. 
RuUn de Celisy found an aerolith near Olumpa, II, 293. 
Ruis {Don Hippolito) — His voyage to Peru, I, 215. 
Rul {Don Diego) one of the proprietors of the mine of 

Valenciana, III, 171. 
Rumsen, a nation of New California, II, 345. 
JRytf—:Of its cultivation in Mexico, II, 483. 



S. 



Sabinay a river which bounds the Spanish establishments 

to the north east, II, 281. 
Sdbino de Santa Maria del Tukf a tree famous for thtf 

thickness of its trunk, II, 237. 
Sacks — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36; 

in 1803, IV, 47 ; exported for other >port8 of Spanish 

America in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Saffron — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV^ 

83 ; in 1803, IV, 44; in 1804, IV, 364. 
Sakagun^ author of a manuscript on the history of Mexico» 

II, 74 (*). 
Saint Charles of Pcrote^ a fort, II, 269— Its importance» 

IV, 275. 



INDEX. 

SairU Domingo — Quantity of sugar exported by that island 
in 1788 and 1799, III, 14— Assistance which the Spanish 
part of that island drew annually from Mexico for expences 
of administration, IV, 235. 
SainUEUe ( Mountain)— lU height, I, 62; II, 378. 

Saint-George (Gulf of J one of the points by which a com- 
munication has been projected between the two seas, 
I, 42. 

Sainte-Croix (M, Felix Renouard de) — Information fur- 
nished by him respecting the commerce of India and 
China, and the sum of money annually sent there from 
Europe, III, 444, IV, 339. 

Salanmnca^ presidio, II, 244. 

Salamanca^ town, II, 206. 

Salaries of the viceroys and officers ; their annual amount, 
IV,23î. 

Sacedo (Ne^nesco) commandant general of the provincial 
internas, I, 278. 

Salinas^ (Marquis de) — See Velasco. 

Salmeron (Martin) a Mexican giant, 1, 152. 

SaUen, a nation of New California, II, 345. 

Salt — Want of in New Spain, III, 321 — Amount imported 
into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47; in 
1804, IV, 364. 

SaUiUoy town, II, 294. 

Salto de Alvaradoy name of abridge at Mexico» II, 73. 

Sako del Rio de Tula^ extremity of the Desague de 
Huehuetoca, II, 152. 

Sahatierra (Father Juan Maria) — His voyage to Cali- 
fornia, II, 323, 331-~His manuscript map, II, 335, (*). 

Samuesy a tribe of Indians, II, 205. 

San Antonio de Bejar^ town, II, 283. 

San Antonio de los Cuesy town, II, 242. 

San Antonio de Padua, village, II» 354. 

San Bias, port, IT, 311. 

San Buenaventura^ village» II» 353. 



INDEX. 
San Carlot de Monterey, capital of New .California, II, 

San Christobàl^ lake, 11, 34. 

San Christohal (Marquis de) known in France by the 

name of M. Tereros, II> 225. 
San DfV^Oy village, II, 353. 

San Felipe y Santiago^ town, II, 305— See Cinaloa. 
San Fernando, village, II, 354. 
San Francisco^ the most northern settlement of the Spaniards, 

II, 335. 
San Francisco, village, If, 365. 
San Gabriel, village, I J, 354. 
San Jacinto, now Mount-Edgecombe» discovered bj 

Quadra, II, 366. 
San Jose, village of California — Its geographical positioot 

I, lii — Details respecting this mission, II, 333. 
San Jose de Comangillas f Hot-springs J II, 207- 
iSan Jose del Parral, town, II, 295. 
San Juan Bauptista, village, II, 355. 
San Juan Capistrans, village, 11, 353. 
San Juan del Rio, town of the Intendancy of Durango, 

11,294. 
San Juan del Rio, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, II» 

188. 
San Juan de Teotihuacan — Two toltec pyramids there— -See 

Pi/ramids. 
San Juan de Ulua, fort, II, 262; IV, 274. 
San Lorenzo, name given to the port of Nootka by Juan 

Perez before Cook, II, 364. 
San Ztfou^— Its geographical position, I, Ivii. 
San Luis, province of the Intendancy of San Luis Potosi, 

11,272. 
San Luis OUspo, village, II, 354. 

San Luis Potosi, intendancy — Its extent,- II, 271 — Division 
. of its territory, II, 272 — Description of the country. II 

873 — Dbcussion respecting its limits, 11, 276 ; IV, 269-r- 



INDEX- 

Descriptlàn df thé roiad leading to Locusiana» II, aud- 
its towns, I r, 282. 
San Luis Potosif town, II, 282. 
San' Luis Rey de JPr£inda,Village, II, 353. 
San Miguel (Dcm Antonio dé) — ^Bishop of Valladolid — 

Memoir presented by him to the king in favour of the 

Indians, I, 189. 
San Miguel el grande, town of the intendancy of Guada- 

lâxara,ll, 207— Its manufactures, 111,460. 
San Pedro^ a river which disappeared, II, 212, 217* 
San Pedro de Batopilas^ town, II, 295. 
San Pedro de JoruUo^ hacienda, II, 212. 
San Pedro de Tlahua^ a village buHt on the dike whick^ 

separates the Lakes of Chalco, and XochimilcQ, II, 111. 
&» Roman (Maryuit de) director of the mint of Mexico, 

III, 479. 
San Sa^fl, river, 11,271. 
Sandoval (Gonzales de) — Conquers the province of Tehu- 

flntepec, IV, 19. 
Sandoval (SehasHan) y G^zmara-— His works on the produce 

of thé mines of Potosi, II I, 361. 
Sandwich — Political observations on these islands, IV, 

85. 
Sanpueltepec, mountain, II, 236. 
Santa Ana^ mines, II, 206/ 
SanJta Ana, mission of California, II, 33S. 
Santa Barbara^ village, II, 353. 
^hfa CruZf village, II, 355. 
Santa Crux de la Canada y Taos — See Taos. 
Santa Cruz de iVooi^^a— Description of that port, II, 

37i: 
Santa Fe (Aqueduct of) brings fresh water to Mexico, II, 

45. 
Sahla Fe, capital of New Mexico, II, 317. 
Santa Fe, in the valley of Mexico, a royal powder manu- 
factory, III, 470. 



INDEX. 

Sarda Fe de J?cgo/a— Quantity of gold coined there from 

1789 to 1795,111,380. 
Santa Fe de Xjoantyoato-^^e Guanaxttato, 
Santa Maria fCofnpuerta J -^Ijock of the Desague de Hue- 

huetoca, II, 15L 
Santa Maria (PAome^ port, II, 305. 
Santa Maria de las Charcas, town, II, 282. 
Santa Rosa de Cosiguiriachi^ town, II, 295. 
Santiago f River of) formed the limit between Mexico 

and Mechoacan, and the Otomites and Cicimecs, 1, 12 — 

73 ; II, 227. 
Santiago de Baena Esperanza — See Purificacion, 
Saragates — ^Inhabitants of Mexico who have no domicile- 
See Chiachinangos. 
SarmientoSf a rich Indian family at Cholula, I, 186. 
SarsaparUla — ^Its harvest. III, 36 — Amount annually 

exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 3Ô ; from all Mexico in 

1802, IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 48 ; m 1804, IV, 364. 
Sausages — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» IV, 

33 ; in 1803, IV, 44 and 46. 
Sea f South J — Is it higher than the Atlantic Ocean? t, 

32. ' 

School of mines at Mexico, 1, 212—216 ; II, 51. 
Sciences (Physical and exact) — Progress which they have 

made in Mexico, 1, 218. 
Segura de la Frontera — See Tepeadca. 
Sein {Don Salvador) professor at Mexico, III, 243. 
;Serg^-»Quantity exported from Mexico in 1803, III, 

49. 
Sarris a tribe of Indians, II, 299. 
Serra {Junipero) — His voyage to California, II, 340. 
Sesie (M.) one of the heads of the botanical expedition to 

New Spain, I, 216. 
Sharpifig stones (Dalles J '^Amoant imported into Mexico 

in 1803, IV, 45, 46. 
^A^^p— Their rearing is neglected, UI, 50. 
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Sheep-skins {tanned) — Influence which the edict of free 

trade had on the exportation, I V, 100. 
Shoes, amount imported into Vera Cruz in I8O29 IV, 

36. 
Sierra C Provinces of the J — Produce of their mines of gold 

and silver, III, 553. 
Sierra Madre^ part of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 63. 
Sierra de los Mimhresy I, 6S* 

Sierra Nevada — Signification of these words, II, 191 (♦). 
Sierra de Santa Rosa — Description of that chain of moun- 

tarns. III, 163. 
Signiorage {Dtdy of) paid by the proprietors of mines, 

III, 328. 

Siguenza f Carlos deJ^^How he fixed . the longitude of 
. Mexico, I, xxvi — His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxvii, xcvi. 
His hypothesis respecting the antiquity of the pyramidis 
of Teotihuacan, 11,64? (*). 

Silks manufactured in the country, III, i^S — Amount 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 1802, IV, 
33—35; in 1803, IV, 45, 46; in 1804, IV, 364. 

Siher — Quantity annually extracted from the mines of 
Mexico, III, 146 — ^Veins which contain it, III, 153— 
See Mines — Quantity absorbed by the commerce with 
India, IV, 339. 

Silver in /ngo^$-— Quantity exported annually at an average 
from Vera Cruz, IV, 29. 

Silver (Coined J — Amount exported from Mexico on account 
of mdividuals for Spain in 1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 
48 ; for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 
38; m 1803, IV, 47— On account of the king. IV, 
41. 

Silver (viyrought) — ^How much there is in Europe, III, 451, 
and IV, 342 — Amount exported from Mexico for Spain 
in 1802, IV, 37 — For other parts of Spanish America, 

IV, 38. 

Singuiluacany Indian village-— Table of births and deaths 
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from 1750 to 1799, to serve as an example of the method 

in which the parish priests keep their registers, IV, 

289. 
Sinaloa — See Cinaloa, 
SinUf a river of the kingdom of New Grenada — Its branches 

serve as an emporium for the contraband trade in gold 

of Choco and Antioquia, III, 391. 
Sisas^ impost on the consumption of commodities originally 

destined to complete the Desague of Nochistongo, 11, 

140. 
Sk'uadoSy supplies sent from Mexico to the other Spanish 

colonies — Their annual amount and distribution,. IV, 

234. 
Skins of goats f stags, and bears — Influence which the edict 

of free trade had on their exportation, IV, 100. 
Skins of Beaver — Importance of the trade in this production, 

IV, 89. 
Slaves — ^In small number in Mexico, I, 14, 230— -Species 
, of Indian slaves there, II, 238 — See Poitos, 
5mâ/Apox— Ravages which it commits in Mexico, I, 111— » 

See Inoculation and Vaccine. 
Smith {Dr. Adam) — His estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver which has flowed into Euiope since 1492, III^ . 

408. 
iSnoto— Its limit, I, 74 —Manner of transporting it to Vera 

Cruz, IV, 191 — Produce of the duty on the sale, of snow» 

ÏV, 216. 
Soap — Places where it is manufactured, III, 467 — Amount 

annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount 

imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33; exported from 

Mexico for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 

38; in 1803, IV, 49. 
Socabon of Nochistongo — iSee Desague and Nockistongo» ' , 
Socabên del Rey^ a level in the Cerro de la Compana neAX 

Tasco, m, 139. 

2 G 2 
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SoekipUUcail^ m rich Indian family at GuaoLOcingo» I» 

186. 
Society f Patriotic J of Cuba, for the encouragement of the 
' sciencesyly 211. 
Soda — How found. III, 922 — Prorinces where it aboundf, 

III, 462 — Qualities and use of the aoda of Xaltocan, HI» 

484. 
Soiedad, village, II, S54w 
Solis {Martim de) charged with the administration of the 

Desague, II, 142. 
8o!arzano — ^His estimate of the gold and silver which have 

flowed into Europe since 1492, II f, 405. 
Sambrerete, town, II, 234. 
Somnesckmidi (M. Frederic J — His memoirs on the mines 

of Mexico, I, Ixxxviii, III, 252 — He discovered meteoric 

iron at Zacatecas, U, 293 ; UL 298— Seven heighu 

determined by this traveller, IV, 353 et seq. 
SoKora, bishoprick — Its revenues, I, 231. 
Sonoras intendancy — ^Its extent, 11, 296-— Its rivers, IT, 

296 — A part of this intendancy is named la Pimeria. 

ibid. — Its communications with New Mexico and New 

California, II, 299— Ito towns, II, 30^— Nomendatme 

of its reales de minas, III, 125. 
SonorOf province, makes a part of the Intendancy of Sonora, 

11,297. 
iSonora, river, 11,298. 
Sonoray town, II, 305. 
Soho la marina, village, II, 282 — ^Was proposed to sfqpply 

the place of the port of Vera Cruz, 1, 82. • 
Sjpaniardg'^HeitTed which exists between tkem and the 
if J, 206. —Their number in Mexico, 1, 206. 
drculation in the New World— Discussion on 
MSt, III, 430— -Amount of its annual accumulation 
ia,IV,lll. 
lount imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 44. 
/■ sifver found in the port of Nootka by Cook— 
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This phenomenon is explained by a passage of the journal 
of Father Crespi, II, 364. 
Stag, species found in New California, IT, 350. 
Stamps^ one of the branches of the public revenues — Their 

amount, 1V,216. 
Starch — Amount imported into Vera Cruz m 1802, IV, 36; 

in 1803, IV, 47. 
Statue C Equestrian J of Charles IV; the finest which was 

ever cast in modem times, I, 213 ; II, 40. 
Steel — Amount of its annual importation into Vera Crua 
at an average, IV, 31 ; in 1802, IV, 34, 35 ; in 1808, 
IV, 44—45. 
Stockings, quantity imported into Vera Cruz in 1803, IV, 

45 and 46. 
Stone (Lydian) forming beds in secondary l^ne-stone. III» 

209, 
SUmes (Sharping) — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz iQ 

1802, IV, 33. 
S^ranx) (Hats of) — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, 

IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Suarez (Bonaventura) — How he fixed the longitude of 

Mexico, I, xxviii. 
Sugar — ^Amount of its consumption in France, III» 12 
(f ) ; in Mexico, III, 13 ; exported from Mexico, III, 14. 
Why the price of that commodity has never increased 
since the political troubles of Saint Domingo III, 15 — 
Quantity of sugar imported from Asia, ibid — Amount of 
its annual exportation from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount 
of its exportation from Mexico for Spain in 1802, IV, 
57 ; in 1803, IV, 46 ; in 1804, IV, 364 ; for other part» 
of Spanish America in 1802, IV, 38; in 1803. IV, 4&— 
Quantity imported into thé United States of America in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 314— Quantity drawn by the 
United States of America, from the Dutch colcmies of 
India, IV, S\5-— See 9^ao plants and vegetables. 
Sulphur-^Pro^uxoe from which it comes, IV, 471. 
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Surface of New Spain atccording to the intendancies, I^ 

280. 
Sutaquizaiiy Indian village» II, 303. 

Si/stem of JBrotcw— Its application to the yellow fever, IV, 
' 187. 



T. 



Table-lands of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 53— Foyr 

surrounding Mexico» I, 56» 
Tacotttche-Tesse (River of ) or Colombia» one of the points 

which may serve for communicating with the two seas, 

1,19. 
Tacida, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 184. 
Tacuhaya^ town of the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 184. 
T((z/engâ, a German amalgamation work. III, 351. 
TaUavoy amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38. 
Tamaron^ Bishop of Durango — His manuscript journal, II, 

286. 
Tampico river — Its mouth was proposed to supply the place 

of the port of Vera Cruz, I, 82. 
TancUaro ( Pic de), H, 209. 
Taos, town, II, 317. 
Tar — Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 

1803, IV, 47. 
TarascSy tribe of Indians, II, 222. 
Tasco, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 115— Mines 

of the environs. III, 224. 
Tatarrax, a fabulous kingdom, II, 324 (*). 
Tea — Quantity annually imported into Europe» II, 444 — 

Its price in China, IV^ 341. 
Techickij a dog ate by the Mexicans, III, 47. 
Tecolutlai river, II, 258. 

Tecuanocugues, a rich Indian family at los Reyes, I» 186« 
Tecuichpotzin, daughter of Montezuma II, — Difierent 

Mexican families descend from her, II, 72 ( * ) . 
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T^guantepeCf see Tehuantepec. 

Teguai/Oy lake— The Aztecs made their first station there, 
II9 303— It is perhaps the same with Timpanogos, H, 
324(*). 

Tehtiacan de las Granadas, towns of the inten^ancy of 
Puebla, II, 202. 

TehuantepeCi isthmus» one of the points by which a coo^. 
munication might be established between the two 
seas. I, 17 ; IV, 19. 

Tehuantepec^ ^ovt^ 11)242. 

Tehiiantepec, wind from the north north east, I, 86. 

TehuUotepeCf mine of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 
189— III, 224. 

Teipa, village, II, 211. 

Temetzkif mines, II, 203* 

J*emihHtlan,8ee Tenochtitlan» 

Temixtitlany naine given by Cortez to the capital of Mexico, 
1,13; 11,11. 

Temperature^ {mean) of the tierras calientes, I, ^5^ et seq.; 
of the tierras frias of Mexico, I, 66, et seq. ; of the 
tierras templadas, I, iUd; of New California, II, 340; 
ofNootka, 11,375; of the most northern part of Ame- 
rica, II, 395 ; of the Havanah, II, 411 ; of Westro- 
Botnia, II, 413; of Acapulco, IV, 148—151 ; of the 
water of the sea at the surface in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
in the South Sea, IV, 149; of Cumana, IV, 150; of 
Guayaquil, IV, 151 (*) — Minimum^ of mean temperature 
which the cultivation of the sugar, cane, banana, coffee, 
orange, olive and vine, seem to require, II, 412, et seq, — 
Comparison of the mean temperature of the different 
months of the year at Mexico, Vera Cruz and Paris, 
IV, 150, 159, 163, 182— Discussion of the question 
whether the temperature of the two hemispheres is so 
different as is generally supposed, IV, 151. 

Tempests^ description of those of Vera Cruz, I, 84* 
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Tenaterosy class of miners, I, 362— Their muscular strength, 

in, 239. 
Tenochques, one of the names of the Aztecs, If, 11 (*). 
Tenochtitlan, antient name of Mexico, I, 12 — ^Di£ferent 

alterations which this name has midergone, II, 11 (*) 

origin of the name, Mul — Description of that town, II, 
^2 — ^Dikes which connected it with the Continent, ibid — 

It was enlarged hy the miion with Tlat^l^Ico, IÏ, 26 — 

Its division into four quarters, 11,28 — Its destruction» II, 

54? — See Mexico, town. 
Tenoxtittan, see Tenochtitlan» 
Tenths^ (royal) paid by the proprietors of mines. III, 

328. 
TeocuUiy name of the Mexican temples, IT, Id— Description 

of that of Tenochtitlan or Mexico, II, 19^— Materials of 

which it was constructed, U, 21, 64*. 
Teohuacan de la Mizteca, see Tehuacan de las Granadas* 
Tecparif see Teocalli and XocohimUca. 
Teotihttacany pyramids, II, 63. 
Teotihuacanf river, II, 107. 
TeoizapatlaTty capital of the Zapotecs, II, 2S5. 
Teoyaomquiy Mexican goddess — ^Her statue covered with 

hieroglyphics at Mexico, ÎI, 22, 63. 
Tepeaca, town of the marquisate of Cortez, II, 203. 
TepetatCy species of clay, II, 129. 
Tepeyacac, river, II, lo7. 
Tepicj town, II, 230. 
Tequesquite, Mexican name of the carbonate of soda, II, 

34, 233 — Province where it abounds. III, 4<68. 
Terreros^ (M,) see San Cbristobal. 
TematCf military post, II, 299. 
Tetela de Xonotlay mines, II, 203. 
Tetlepanguetzaltzin, last king of Tacuba, hanged by orders of 

Cortez, II. 57 (*)• 
jre/;20w^/j, nature of that «tone, 11,57. 
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Texadat {Don Ignacio) his manuscript account of the 
government of the viceroy Espleta^ III, 381 (*). 

Texas^ province, II, 272. 

Tezcuco, a projected canal, II, 162 — Its dimensions^ II, 
163. 

î(Rrc«co,lake, II, 14— Difference of its j^resent state fixmi 
that in the time of Cortez, II, 15— ^Causes of that dif- 
ference, II9 29^— The effects of evaporation are augment- 
ed by the destruction of the trees, II9 32 ; and espe- 
cially by the Desague de Huehuetoca, II, 33— Its ex- 
tent and depth, II, 35, 106. 

Tezcuco^ river, II, 107. 

Tezcuco f town — Its population, II, 184f — Its cloth manufac- 
tures, III, 462. 

Tezozomocy (Aharado) a baptized Indian, author of a 
manuscript history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 

Tkenardy fM.J his experimests on asphyxia, IV, 199. 

Thready amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1302, IV, 3à ; 
in 1803, IV, 45; 

Ticampanba, a German amalgamation work at Requay, 
III, 351 (*). 

Tierras calientes, I,' 65* 

Tierras JriaSy I, 06* 

Tierras templadas, I, 67. 

Tm, mines which furnish it. III, 296— -Amount exported 
from Mexico in 1803, IV, 49. 

Tissues, amount annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 
31. 

Tithes, their amount, III^ 96. 

Tlacahuepan Cuexcotzin, a Mexican divinity, II, 17 (f ). 

Tlachoy see Tosco. 

TlacotMpany town, II, 270. 

Tlamana, American porters who supplied the place of 
beasts <^ burden. III, 47. 

JfaoUi, a spirituous liquor made from maize, U, 449* 
Tlapuxakua, mines, II, 226. 
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Tlaquechiuhcan^ one of the quarters of Tenochtitlan, 
11,28 

Tlascalaf town — Its manufactures, III, 461 . 

TlatelokOf a town founded in 1338, III, 26 ; joined te 
Tenochtitlan, ibid. 

T/axcalia^ antient republic now making part of the inten- 
dancy of Mexico, II, 197 — Privileges of the inhabit- 
ants of that town, II, 198 — Its population, II, 201. 

Tobacco^ its cultivation in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, 

II, 253, 270 — Restrictions on it since the introduction 
of the farm. III, 39 — Its manufacture is a royal right, 

III, ^06 — Amount of the produce of the royal manufac- 
tory, ibid — Annual sum which this manufacture brings in 
to the king, IV, 210. 

Tobar, (Josef) author of a manuscript on the conquest of 

Mexico, II, 74? (♦). 
Tokualicakuatzin^ ton of Montezuma U, — Stock of Counts 

de Montezuma and Tula, II, 72 (*)• 
Toledo, viceroy of Peru — His enumeration of the Indians of 

Peru, I, 93. 
ToUan, the original country of the Toltecs, I, ISS. 
Tolocan^ see Toluca, 
Toklotlan, river — See Lerma. 
ToUa^ (Don Manuel) author of the Statue of Charles 

IV, 40, (*j, and of the Sepulchral monument of Cortez, 
II, 52. 

Toluca, town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 187. 

Tomatlf its cultivation in Mexico, III, 505. 

Tonalpohuali, civil calendar of the Mexicans, II, 261. 

TonangOf (San Miguel J mines, II, 203. 

Tonantzin, Mexican goddess, II» 139, note, 

Tonathiu Ytzaqual, house of the sun, antient pyramid, II, 

63. 
Topinambours^ are not cultivated in Mexico, II, 505. 
Torquemada, (Father) employed in the construction of 

the causeways of Mexico> II, 48. 
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Torre^ f Don Lorenzo de la) inventor of a particular 
process of amalgamation, III, 267. 

Torres^ bishop of Yucatan, viceroy of Mexico, II, 14;2. 

Torres f {Don Alonzo de) his voyage, I, xciii. 

Tortoise .shellst amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, 
IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47. 

Totomostia^ mines, II, 242. 

ToidtecSf their arrival in Mexico, I, 133, 135— Monu- 
ments of them remaining at Teotihuacan, II, 64. 

Tot/s^ manufactured in Mexico, III, 488. 

Trapiches, small cloth manufactures at Queretaro, III, 
462. 

Tribunal, {gênerai) of the body of miners — Its establish- 
ment, III, 324. 

Tnhute, capitation paid by the Indians, 1, 187. 

Trinidad Island — Supply which it annually draws from 
Mexico for expence of administration, IV, 234. 

TochoutMy people of Russian America, II, 390. 

Tochugatschiy people of Russian America, II, 392. 

TupaC'AmarUf pretended Inca of Peru — His revolt and 
death, I, 201. 

Turkey t an indigenous animal of Mexico, III, 55. 

Tuxtla, volcano, II, 257. 

Tzapoiecaf a mountainous country, II, 237. 

Tzinteotl, Mexican goddess, II, 139, note. 

Tzintzontzan, capital of the kingdom of Michuacah, II, 
208, 225. 

Tzotzomatzin, foretold to Ahuitzotl the danger to which 
the aqueduct of Huitzilopochco exposed the capital» 
11,118. 

u. 

Ugalachmiuti, a people of Russian Americai II, 393. 
Ugarte, (^Father Juan) his voyage to California^ II, 
323- 331. 
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Vgarie^ (Don TomasJ how he determined the position of 

Vera Cruz, ly xxxiL 
UHoa, (Don Antonio) governor of Huancayelica» HI» 
SlS^He conducted to Vet's Cruz the last fleet which 
«rrived there before the trade of America was dechired 
free, IV, 98. 
VUoay (Don Francisco de) surveyed the coast of California 
to the Rio Colorado, II, 322. 

I7/iM, (San Juan) fort, II, 262. 

Unanue, {Don HipoUto) • introduced vaccination into 
Lima, I, 115. 

United States of America^ their exports from 1799 to 
1803, IV, 305-*Value of the exports in 1806» IV, 317— 
Payments made at the treasury by the receivers of the 
customs in 1802 and 1803, IV, 309— Tonnage of their 
ahips from l799 to 1802, IV, 312— Comparative state of 
the American and foreign tonnage employed in their 
commerce, IV, 313— Importation of wine and sugar in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 314«— Quantity of wine and 
sugar exported from the ports of the United States in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 316— Details respectii^ the 
share whidi the di&rent provinces took in the exporta- 
tion, IV, 318 — Note of M. Gallatin on the extent and 
population of the United States before the acquisition of 
Louisiana, IV, 32é— Commerce which they carried on 
with Mexico between 1805 and 1806, IV, 3$6. 

University of Mexico, its buildings, II, 51. 

Urutiay (Dim Carlos de) his map of a part of New 
Spain, I, Ixxvi. 

Ustarizy his estimate of the quantity of precious metals 
which entered Europe since 14*92^ III, 403. 

Uturicutf Indian village» II, 303. 
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Facciney introduced into Mexico, I, 112 — Exists naturally 
in the country, I, 113. 

Valderasy {Compuerta de) lock of the Desague de Hue- 
huetoca, II, 151. 

ValdeSf (Don Antonio) minister of Spain — His attempt 
to regulate the distribution of mercury, III, 285. 

Faldesy (Don Cayetano) his voyage to California and 
Nootka, II, 342, 381. 

Valencia^ (Count de) see Ohregon. 

Valenciana^ mines of the district of Guanaxuato, II, 205-* 
Description of these mines. III, 186, et fe^«— ^ompa* 
rison with the mine of Himmelsfiirst, III, 203. 

ValenziOf (Don Vicente) I, Ixxxviii — His description of 
the mines of Zacatecas, II, 232. 

FalladareSf {Don Joseph Sarmiento) Count de Montezuma, 
viceroy of Mexico, IÏ, 104? (f ). 

Valladolid, bishoprick — Its revenues, I, 231. 

Valladoiidf mtendBncy — Number of ecclesiastics which it 
contains, I, 230 (*) — Details respecting this intesdancy, 
II, 208 — Its extent, ihid. — Its climate, II, 209 — Revo- 
lution which it experienced by a volcanic eruption, II, 
212r— Its relative population, II, 223— Its towns, II, 
224 — Enumeration of its reales de minas, II, 226; III, 
126. 

VàUadolidj town of the intendancy of that name«— Propor- 
tion between the casts who inhabit it, and between the 
sexes, 1, 254. 

VaUadolid^ town of the Peninsula of Yucatan, II, 
249. 

VaUadclid de Michoacan^ town, II, 224. 

Va/le, {Marquis del) titie of Cortez, I, 227; II, 7 (f). 

Vallejotf intendant of Cuenca— His operations respecting 
the mercury mines, HI, 308. 
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ValmiSf (Dan Antonio) introduced vaccination into the 
Spanish possessions, I, 113. 

Vancouver^ his determination of the position of Mon- 
terey, I, Ivi. 

Vanilla^ province which produces it, 11, 252 — Of its cultiva - 
•ion. III, 27 — Amount of its annual exportation from 
Vera Cruz, IV, 90 — Amount exported from Mexico in 
1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48— Influence which the 
edictof free trade had on its exportation, IV, 100. 

Varay (Castilian) its proportion to the Toise, II, 
108 (*). 

Vara^ {Mexican) its proportion to the pied du rof^ 11^ 

6S (t). 
Vauquelin^ {M.) analysed a Mexican aerolithe. III 
293— His researches respecting the Tan of Gelatine and 
Albumine, IV, 157. 
Vegetables, mentioned in this work : 

Adansoma digitata, II, 197. 

Agave Americana, II, 520^-^29; A. cubensis, II, 
520. 

Amyris, IV, 191. 

Andromeda. II, 372. 

Anona cherimolia, II, 202. 

Arachis hypogea, IÏ, 505* 

Arbutus perotensit. III, 59 ; IV, 337. 

Artocarpus incisa> II, 514. 

Arum macrorhizon, II, 437. 

Asparagus, II, 512. 

Atriplex, IV, 484. 

Avena sativa, II, 453, 484, 508. 

Bonplandia trifoliata, II, 402 (*). 

Brassica, II, 509. 

Bromelia ananas. Ill, 511 (*). 

Cactus cylindricus, II, 328; C. coccinilifer, III, 71» 
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etseq.; C. opuntia, 11,520; 111,70; C. pereskia, 

III, 70. 
Caesalpinîa Brasiliensîs, II, 248. 
Calicocca, IV, i20. 
Cannabis sativa, III, 2l : C. indica, III, 21; IV^ 

337. 
Capsicum annuum. II, 505; C. baccatum, II, 505 ; 

C. frutescens ibid. 
Carica, II, 402 {♦). 
Cecropia peltata» II, 402 (*}. 
Cedrela odorata, III, 489 (♦) IV, 24. 
Cestrum mutisii, III, 46 ; IV, 336. 
Cheirostemum platanifolium^ I, 173. 
Chenopodium quinoa, 1,53; 11,506. 
Cicer, II, 509. 

Cinchona, II, 402 {*) ; IV, 189. 
Citrus aurantium, II, 516 ; C. decumana, ibid. {*) ; 

C. medica ibid; C. trîfoliata, i^W. IV, 336. 
CoccoUoba uvifera, IV, 156. 
Cocos nucîfera, IV, 156. 
Cofiea arabica, III, 21. 
Commiphora Madagascarensis, III, 424. 
Convolvulus batatas, II, 437, 502. C. chrysorhizus, 

II, 437—503; C- jalapa, II, 503 (f) ; III, 37; 

C. plantanifolius, II, 503; C. edulis, 11,503. 
Contarea, II,402(»). 
Cùpressusdisticha, II, 42, 196, 237. 
Cycas circinnalis, II, 437 ; IV, 335. 

Danais, II, 402 {*). 

Dioscorea alata^ II, 437» 500, 503 ; IV, 336. 

Dracontium polyphyllum, II, 437. 

Epide ndrum Vanilla, II, 252 ; III, 28 et seg. 
Erythroxylon cocca, II, 424. 
Exostema^ 1I« 401. 
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Filices arborescentes» II,4ol. 

Garcinia Mangostana, II, 516 (*). 
Gossypiuniy III, 18. 
Gratiola, III, 484<. 
Gjrrocarpus Mexicana, I, 178 (*). 

Haematoxylon Campechianum, II, 24«7* 
Helianthus tuberosus, II, 505 ; H. annuus, II, 506. 
Hevea,ir, 402(»). 
Hordeum tuca, II, 441 ; II. vulgare. II, 4v58, 483. 

Indigof^ra tinctoria, III, 45; I. argenlea, ilnd; I. 
anil, ibid ; I. disperma, ihid. 

Jatropha manihot, IT, 415, 436 et seq ; J. janipha, 
II, 431 ; J. carthaginensis, II, 432. 

_ 1 

Laurus persea. III, 58. 
Limoniatrifoliata, n, 514; IV, 336. 
Linnea borealis, II, 373. 
Lîquîdambar styraciflua, 11,251. 
LobeUa, II,402(*). 

Medîcavo sativa, I, 38. 

Mikanîa quaco, 111,41. 

Milium nigricans, I, 38. 

Morus acuminata. III, 57; M. rubra, ibid* 

Musa paradisiaca, II, 417 ; M. sapientum^ ibid; M. 

regia, ibid; M. mensaria, ibùL 
Musaenda bracteolata, II, 402 (*). ' 
Myrtus pimenta, II, 253. 

Nicotiana tabacum III, 41, eê seg. K. nutict» II r, 
41. 

"'ea Europaea, II, 241 ; II, 516. 
za sativa, II, 506, et seq, 
lis tuberosa, 11,500. 
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Pndgria, ll,40d («)w 

Paspalam purpureum, I, 98. 

BBMiflota^ II, 20^ 5ih 

Phaseolus, II, 340, 509. 

Phormium tenax, II, 51 S. 

Pinus, II, 252, 354 ; IV, 85. 

Pisum satiyum, II, 510. 

Polygonum fagop3nrum, 11,4^7* 

Portlandia hexandca^ II, é02 (*). 

Pothos, IV, 156. 

Pruaus avium, II, 416, IV,, 335 ; P. cerasufi, iy,i 335. 

Psychotria emetica, IV, 120 (*]u 

Quercus, II, 252. 

Rhizophora man^e, li, 5ê9* 
Rosa Mexicana, II, 372. 

Saeharum vMaceum, II, 39f ; ST. oiBciaamm, III, 2, 

elf icj* 
Secale cereale. If, 45^ 
SmiHui sani^ariBa, H,253; in, 86, (f). 
^ Sûiànum tuberosum, II, 484, 498; 9. carî, 11)^490; 

S. lycopersicum, II, 505, 
Spondias, IS. 513. 
Switenia febrifuga, II, 402 (*') ; 8; ittabogany, III^ 

389; IV, 24. 

Tacéa pimutifidb, 11, 437. 

TlMBotiia,i^51U 

Theobaomacaca», Ii; 42f ; III, 2fe; ^ i«j^ / ViWMor, 

IH,38 (t), 
Tigridia caoonil»^ IB, 3W. 
Tilhymaloidei, II, 437 ; IV, I». 
Triphasé» aucantiola, fl, 514. 
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Triticum compositum, II, 442; T. mechuâcâûense, 
11,442; T. hybemum, U, 453, 482, 490, 508; 
T, spelta, II, 4^3. 

Tropœolum esculentum, II, 496 ; T. peregrinum, II, 
496 (•)• 



Urceola elastica, II, 402, «*)• 

Vaccinium^ II, 372, 
Viola emetica, IV, 120 (♦). 
Vitis vinifera, II, 817, 341, 517. 
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Zea maize, II, 96, II, 440, et sea. 486, 508 ; Z. 

curagua, 11,441, 446. 
Zizania, II, 486; IV, 336. 

FeAf/fe^, people of California, II, 332. 

Velasco (Don Luis de) el segundof Marquis de SaHnaSf 
viceroy of Mexico» II, 114; orders the Desague de 
Huehuetoca to be commenced, II, 122 ; destines the 
produce of the Sisa for it, II, 140 ; establishcis doth 
manufisu^tories at Tezcuco, III, 262. 

Velasco (Don Luis de) el Viejoy or frimeroy ^viceroy of 
Mexico, II,.. 114— Founds . the towa of fivftiBsogP, H^ 
30&- \ . 

VelascOf (Don Pedro Fernandez) introduqes amalgamation 
into Potosi, ni, 377* 

VdasqueZf (Don Joacquin) Cardenas y Leon^ director 
of the supreme tribunal of mines at Mexico— How hm 
determined the longitude of- thfA towii», I, i^xiv — 
Survey and trigonometrical operation executed hy that 
B<itronomerin 1773» I| xlix— ^Bb voyage to Gidifomia, 
J, lii — His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxvii-^r-Çbain of his 
triangles, I, civ — Biographical account of thiÂ cele- 
brated man« II, 219> 220 — His mtvèy oi£ thé waters 
of the canal of Huehuetoca, U* 163 (|)«!-His researches 



vèépecting the proji»ct of Mendezy Sor preserving Mexico 

from inundation, II, 166. 
Velôsûf (Gtmzalo de) consttacted tlié first sugar mills in 

Mexico, III, 3. ' i. . ' . 

Ffnae^o^, stags of New Califémia, n, 351; • ' 
Fenegasy (Father) his notions respecting California, 11^ 

Vera Cruz^ intendancy — Its extent and climate, îli ^SO— 

' Its 'productions, II, 252 — Its population» II, 255— Its 

mountains, II, 257 — Its antiquities, II, 258 — ^Its towas, 

JII, 26i'^ltM mines, If, 270-rIts TealW de minas, lil^ 

128. 

Vera Cruz^ town — There were three towns of that nftme— > 
See Villa rica de lu Vera Cruzy Vera Qrué^viefa^ aad 
Vera Çruxy port. • ' ' 

Vera Cruzy port — hs geographical position, T,^^lndd— 
Plan of this port, T, cVi— Description ' of thé town, 11^ 
261 — History of its construction, ïï, 262— Causes' of 
the insalubrity of its climate, 'II, 264i^ty> l>55— Annudl 
amount of the commerce of this port^ 1V> 29 et ^ey.— 
}'A|noànt' of the importation ' of goods the produce ci 
Spain in 1802, IV, 35; in 1803, IV, 46— Amount of 
the importation of g(M>d&of the Spanish colonies in I80S, 

i^ IV, 36 ; in 1803; I V;, 47 ; exportatiofl ftfr Spiiir in 1802, 
ly, 87 c ini 1803, IV^ 49 ; for other p^ df S^ish 
AKneiica in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49^Balance of 
/ Jts totnmerce in )802^ IV; 39'T'ift 1808,1V, 50-^-ABHual 
balance, IV, 118 — This town is the principal seat of^the 
yellow fever» IV, lS2"-^uantity ^of rkfÂ which faSk 
there annually, IV, 160^to niean' 'temperature^ IV, 

Vera erti«,«w;fl, town, II, 36a. '^^ v • » 

VtraguatifDuke de)^BèeCoI(mj > ' ^ 

Vermiceliif amount imported into Vera Cruz in 180$, IV, 
33; in 1803, IV, 44. 
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UiDQX. 

Vprtideros (Ccmpmeria d^^— Lockof tte peMglift de Hue* 

huetoca, II, 151. 
y eta Biicaina de JlotU del Mimhf • cicb vain ia the Intent 

dancy of Mexico, If, 189; III, 215. 
VezoUf juice of the iamgar cane» Ui» 1 !• 
Vicero^i ^MexicerrOmx powier and rerenim» IV, 231. 
Victoria^ town, II, 270. 
YiUa HenttoM, town, II, 970^ 
Vmahioi (Hv^ L^^ de) diacovem S* V^ilfids^ov I, 

Villarica de At V€r0t Crwa, Goloi\y founded hy Coiteas^ I J, 

263. 
FiIb&a»II»242. 
fillena (Marqm dfi) viceroy of Metbco^ charges Father 

Flores with the direction of the bydcaulic^ operations, 

n^ 141. 

iripiAr4<9 cfikiyation at Fairas* II, 995 : prohibited hy the 

Court af Spain, II, 517 e^ ^. 
Vniegwr.'^J^oiafit inyprted into Vera Csqa ia 1802, IV, 

85; in 1803, IV, 44. 
Virgms {wUracHbmei} of Ghiadahqie and R eme di o s». 11^ 

firgin Idandî jQujnti^of sngar exported ftom, ^I, 14. 

Fffctftiio--rS6b%itia« ti^kes possession of the peninsyla of 

Califbroia, I^ d90u-His voyage to Nevr GaUfqmia, II, 

.838 — Names the chief pl^ce of. tbçcoontiy Monterey, 

. n, 854-— Care with which he surveyed die ooasts, II, 

861. 
fSfi^adiv'et— -Wlua that employBMnt i^ 
yvdipusdi''-'&eQ HuikMop(Ktili. 
Vdcanoes of Mexico, I, cxxii, 78. 

Vomito prieto (Hack vomUmg) hi(s little^ lafluenee ob die 
ate of the population of Mexico, I, ISSs-See Ydkm 
tr. 



INDEX. 



W. 



tVadipnmny a Cdifbrnian divinity» II, 3d2« 

Wal (Don Manuel) — ^His project for rendering the pro- 
vince of Venezuela independent» IV, 265. 

Waters (Minerai J in the valley of Tenochtidan, 11, 101. 

WW— Quantity produced by Mexico, III, 61 — Amount 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 82 — Amount 
imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 3i6 — Exported from 
Mexico in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 

Webs from hemp and flax are not manufactured in Mexico» 
III, 466 — Annual amount of their importation at Vera 
Cruz, IV, 31 — ^Amount of their importation ai Vert 
Cruz in 1802, IV, 33, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 46. 

Werner {M,J — His theory of the origin of veins^ HI^ 
187 (♦). 

IVhaleJisheryf III, 83. 

Wheat — See Cerealia. 

Whites f all enjoy the same rights by law. 1, 204— InequikUty 
introduced among them by the governmeiit, iUd-^Thcii 
number, I, 206; compared with that of the West IndiA 
Islands, I, 207 ; with that of other parts of the Neilr 
Continent, I, 209— ^Progress of civilization among them» 
I, 210— Their wealth, I, 22S — See also Chapttones atid 
Creoles, 

Wilkinson (General J communicates to the author a tnap 
of the Rio del Norte and the mouth of the Rio Sabino^ 
I, Ixxx. 
Wine^ amount annually imported into Vera Cruz« IV, Sft— » 
Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33, 35 ; 
jn 1803, IV, 44— Quantity imported into the United 
States of America in 1800» 1801, and 1804, IV, 314; 
quantity exported, IV, 316. 
Worms {silk)y introduced by Cortez, III, 57* 
Wood of CampeaGhf^Vr<twkkCeB which fixrhlsb it, II j 247— 



INDEX. 

Amount annually exported from Vera Cruz» IV, 31 ; in 
lfi02, IV, 36 ; ill 180-i, IV^ 47— Exported for other parts 
of Spanish America in 1803, IV, 48— Influence whidi 
the edict of free trade had on its exportation, IV, 100. 

Wood for yùmi^ure— Quantity exported from Mexico in 
1803, rV, 48. 

Wood4in — Mines which furnish it, III, 296. 

Woofetig — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802^ IV, 
34, 35 ; exported for other parts of Spanish America in 
1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 45 and 46. 



X. 



Xaeojotatit or the younger, stuname of Montezuma II» 
II, 9 (t). 

Xalapdy town» II, 268. 

Xahilolco — See Tlateloko. 

XaUocan^ lake» II» 1 10* 

Xamapa^ river — Project for bringing its water to Vera Cruz» 
n, 266. 

Xampdanj Indian village, II» 249. 

Xicof a village situated in the lake of Chako» II» 111. 

Xicatlanf saltworks of the intendancy of Puebla. 

Ximenez (Fortun)^ pilot of Grixaha in his voyage to Cali- 
fornia» II, 321 . 

XochicalcOf military entrendiment» antient monument, II» 
69. 

Xochimilca, one of the quarters of Tenochtithm» II, 28. 

XochimUcOj lake» II» 28. 

XoruHa — SeeJontUo. 



Yabipaisy a tribe 6î Indians» II» 316. 
YcmoSf third station of the Aztecs, 11» 302« 



INDEX. 

YaqutsUa\ river, 11, SI 5. 

Yaquiy river, 11, 298. 

YauricochOf mines, III, S41. 

Yetlf Mexican name for tobaccOi III, 4L 

Ynguaran, mines, II, 226. 

Yniesta — See Iniesta. 

Yniesto (Udefomo) — His measurement of the distance 

from the Lake of Tezcuco to the cascade of Tula, IV, 

209. 
Yila (Juan de) colleague of Enrico Martinez, II, 123. 
Ytwrhtf (Juan) — ^His expedition to California, 329. 
Yturrigarray (Don Josef de) — ^Viceroy of Mexico, II, 162, 

IV, 6. 
yuca^aTt-^Bishoprick — Its revenues, II, 23L 
Yucatan^ province, called at first New Spaini I, 11— -It 

forms the Intçndancy of Merida, II, 242. 
YuiaSy a tribe of Indians, II, 287* 
Yxtepexif mines, II, 242. 



Z. 



ZacatecaSf Intendancy — Its extent, II, 232-^It8 climate, 
ibid— lis Reales de Minas, HI, 120, 204— Their ideolo- 
gical constitution, ibid — Metals which they furnish. III, 
332. 

Zacatecas, town, II, 233 — Aeroliihe found there, II, 385* 

Zacatuhy sea port in the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 293. 

Zacatukf river, I, 73. 

Zapata, a baptized Indian, author of a manuscript history 
on Mexico, II, 74 (*). 

Zapoteca — See Tzapoteca. 

Zapotecs, a Mexican people, II, 235. 

Zambos, descendants of Negroes and Indians, 1, 130 ; II9 
246. 

Zambos prietoSf I, 246. 



INDBX. 

ZaraU (Father Geronimo de) was euph^fid m'thè tvodé* 

ttruction of the causewajB of Mexico, 11^ M» 
Zarria (FrancUco Xavier dir^— How he ^ktermmed the 

position of Zacatecast I, \xA. 
Zepeda (Barnabe Antonio dej discotërs file mines 6f 

Catorce, II9 283— His operations in these im&es^ Itl» 

211. 
Zepeda— Hk hstoryof die Desague, U»74 (»). 
Zimapan^ mines of the Intendancy of Mexico, H, 189. 
Zfiu;— Mines which fiMrûish it^ III» 9S%. 
Zitaquaro, mines» II, 226* 
ZètÙtqpec {Lagufkt de) the wettem ^art of thé lake of 

Zumpango, II» 111. 
Zclagoy mines« 11» 242. 
Zomdahuacavh mines» II, 270» 
Zoology — Animals mentioned in this woric i 
Anas moschata. III, 56. 
Apis mellifica, III, 62» 

Bombyx mori, IT, 58 et seq. ; B. madrono. III, 59. 
Bos taurus. III, 46, 48; B. Araericanus, III, 46; 
B. Moschatus, ibid. 

Cahis ^itiaris, til, 4?. 

Caprâ bcrendo, tl, 327* 

CttccUè cacti, IIÎ, 62 et ieq.; IV, 337- 

Crax ingra. III, 52 ; C. Pauxi, III, 53 ; C. Globicéra 

Haliotis iris, IV, 89 ; H. Australis, ibid. 

Meleagris gallo^vo. III, 53, 55. 
MeliponeÊisciata, III, 61. 
Murex, III, 83. 

Numidia meleagris. III, 56. 



INDEX. 

Ostrea margaritifbrai III, 79 et seq. 
Oris «riefl. III, 51* 

Penelope, III, 53. 
Phascanus gallus. III, 53 et seq. 
Physeter macrocephalus, 111,83, 
Psittacus, III, 53. 

Siren pisciformis, IV, 146. 
Siu tajassu. III, 51. 

Termes iktalis, IV, 135. 

Ursus caudivolvula, III, 52. 

ZumpangOf lake, II, 107; divided into two basins, 11, 

112. 
Zuniga (Juana de J spouse of Cortez, equips a flotilla to 

go in search of her husband^ II, 322. 
Zuritaf author of a manuscript on the conquest of Mexico, 

II.74(»). 
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boards. The roinainder of the Work, coutainino; the descrip- 
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lication in Monthly Parts, will, however, be continued as 
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KXPLORATOUy TRAVELS through the WESTERN 
TERRITORIES of NORTH AMERICA; comprising 
a Voyage from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, to the Sources 
of tliat river, and a Journey through the interior of Louisi- 
ana and the North-eastern Provinces of New Spain. Per- 
formed in the Years l80->, 1806, 1807, by Order of the 
Government of the U/iited States. By ZEBULON 
MONTGOMERY PIKE, Mijor 6th Regt. U. S. Infantry. 
In one vol. 4to. with Two hirge Maps, Piico 1/. 16^. 

*** In these Travels, Major Pike has thrown important 
light upon the Geogmphy of a vast and interesting Tract of 
Country neNer before explored, and ascertained from 
actual Observation the Course and Sources of the chief 
Rivers of North America, including those of the Missis- 
sippi, the Yellow Stone River, (one of the main Branches 
of the Missouri) the Arkansaw of Louisiana, and the great 
Rio del Norte of New Mexico. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL VIEW of the 
WORLD; exhibiting a complete Delineation of the 
natural and artificial features of each Country; and a 
succinct narrative of the origin of iWz different Nations, 
their Political Revolutions, and progress in Arts, Sciences, 
Literature, Commerce, &c. The whole comprising ail 
that is important in the Geography of the Globe and the 
History of Mankind. By JOHN BIGLAND, Author of 
" Letters on Ancient and Modern History," &c. In Five 
large Volumes, dvo. Price 3/. 13*. 6d, boards. 

A VIEW OF SPAIN ; comprising a descriptive Itinerary 
of each Province, and a general Statistical Account of the 
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Countr]! ; indulging its Population, Agriculture, Manu- 
foclures. Commerce, and Finances; ils Govcriuncnt, 
Civil, and Ecclcsiustical EsUibUiJimcnIs ; the State of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature; its Manners, Castoms, 
Natural Hiitory, &c. By ALEXANDER DE LA- 
BORDE. Translated from the French. In 6ve vols. 8vo. 
witi) an Alios of tlie Roads of Spain, and other Maps of 
the Country, &c. Price 3/. 13*. W. boards. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL, NATURAL, and CIVIL HIS- 
TORY of CHILI. Translated from the Original Iialîaii 
of the ABBE DON J. IGNATIUS MOLINA. To 
which are added. Notes from the Spanish and French 
Version, and two Appendixes, by the Engl i&h Editor. In 
two vols. 8vo. with a map of the Country. Price IBs. 
boards. 

AN ACCOUNT of JAMAICA, and its INHABITANTS- 
By a GENTLEMAN, long resident in the West Indies. 
In Svo, Price 7s. 6^. in boards. 

LETTERS from CANADA; writtai duris" a residrjace 
there, in the Yeara, 1606, 1807, 1808, shewing the pi-» W 
State of Canada, its Productiuns, Trades, Commei-cial Im- 
portance, and Political Relations, illustrative of the 
Laws, (he Manners of the People, and the Peculiarities of 
the Country and Climate. Exhibiting also, the Com- 
mercial Inlportance of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Cape Breton; and their increasing Ability, in conjunction 
with Canada, to furnish the necessary supplies of Lumber 
and Provisions to our West India Islands. By HUGH 
GRAV. Ill Octavo with a Map. Price 12s. boards. 

A DESCRIPTION of the FEROE ISLANDS, contain- 
ing au Account of their .Situation, Climate, and Piodoctiuns; 
together with the Manners and Customs of tlie Inhabitants, 
their Trade, &c. Translated from the Danish. By ilie 
Rev,* G. LANDT. In 8vo. illustrated with a Map and 
andotbcr Engravings. Price 13/. in boards. 
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